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I am familiar with Rid- 
path’s History of the 
World, and commend it 
to the scholar as well as to 
the plain people gener- 
ally. William MeKinley. 
This book is a perma- 
nent college chair of gen- 
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Dr. Ridpath’s labors a 
deserving of the hake 
praise. I most _heartily 
recommend his History of 
the World for study and 
for convenient reference. 
Berjamin Harrison. 


Zz have not words to suf- 
ficiently recommend Pro- 























eral history in one’s own 
home. 


b Colton @) yokes warbebi a 


Literary Digest Readers are Offered an Exceptional Opportunity 
To.place in Your Homes the World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, dowa to 1906, including Peace Treaty of the Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Don’t delay, as there are but a few Sets remaining. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our price broadcast for the 
sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 
















fessor Ridpath’s History 
of the World. 
Lew Wallace 
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9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, !1 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weighs 55 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 



















The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an historian is his won- 
derfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He 
pictures the great historical events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to 
meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; 
to march against Saladin. and his dark-skinned followers; to sail 
the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc 
with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to know 
Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He combines absorbing 
interest with supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of 
history real living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in sucha fascinat- 
ing style that history becomes intensely interesting. 
Ridpath should be in yourhome. It is a Work 
you will value as long as you live and read over 
and over again. ; 
Hundreds who read this have decided to 
buy Ridpath some day; now is the 
time. No need for us to tell you 


R. RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the 
pyramids of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled 
times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 

wealth and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan cul- 

ture and refinement; of French elegance and British power, to the rise of the 
western world, He follows man step by step down the long highway of time 
to our very day and leaves him harnessing the powers of earth and seas. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by 
his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring 
was ever written by man. He throws the mantle of personality over the old 
heroes of history. Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, 
crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees 

Thermistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet 

of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph 

is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets 
up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of 
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FREE 
COUPON 
WESTERN NEWS- 


PAPER ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


























































































Fr lenve mail without cost to me, more about Ridpath. TheEnglish |} savage cruelt 7; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and 
arinple pease of Ridpath’s History speaki yorld has pronounced . eS 4 ey tpg Re : 
of the World, containing famous ee a aie hickory of the reels before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream 
race chart in colors, tracing every Is ne O j . . ‘ e : . * * sis 
known race to its original source, map world worth having. — ; Bismarck is _ gruff, reggae ob giant nt $1 
o ina and Japan, diagram of Panama in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, : 
Canal, spec: ages fro “ " = “4 _ - Brin Ss 
and write = reel a all of timed ie. 200,000 mnonens which says, “ You shall not.” Washington is there, “four-square sae oot 
to THE LiTERary Digest readers, a ag iad "I to all the winds,” grave, thoughitful, proof against the wiles of | Set. 
— British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear see- ba eet nel 
eee pe ee vege Oe apne ae Send ing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another } Monthly 
IR Si cist eens davceudice sna scboceeceweee eee ie vs ag Century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. 
o-day. 


Send Coupon To-day 


You need not Clip the Coupon if you write and mention 
THE LITRARY DIGEST 














Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The Court of Last Appeal on 
Disputed Questions is Now 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


100,000 Subjects 16,000 Pages 7,000 Illustrations. 


On any question of fact, from 5000 B.C. to to-day, quotation from it is authoritative. It has 
the same irrefutable position among encyclopedias as has the Supreme Court in judiciary circles. 

In this day of hasty acceptance of unsupported statements by press and public, reference to it 
makes you powerful in your grasp on facts. 

The most eminent men of the country, including 






Business Men Physicians Scholars 
Lawyers Clergymen Technical Workers 


are repeatedly saying, in offering proof, “I refer you to The New International Encyclopedia.” Its 
authoritative position has been won through the scrupulous care for fact by its eminent Editors-in- 
Chief: Danie, Coir Girman, LL.D.; Harry Tuurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., and Franx 
Moore Coxsy, M.A., assisted by 400 of the foremost scholars and experts in the country. 

Get your knowledge from authorities such as these. Get an encyclopedia marvelously simple 
in arrangement. Get one that is practical enough to help you in the office or factory. Get 
The New International for all the family. Its moderate price and our easy payment plan 
‘places this work within your reach. 


To learn more about this great work, let us send 
you two interesting and useful books, free. 


One is the famous 25-cent Question Book, which contains every-day questions you ought to know how 
to answer, but half of which you probably cannot answer off-hand. This little book is to show the usefulness 
and practicability of the foremost encyclopzdia in existence to-day. 

The other book contains pages descriptive of The New International Encyclopedia, specimen 
pages facsimile illustrations from The New International, showing the work’s scope, and the easy 
payment plan by which one can secure this great work without a large initial expenditure. 

It will take you Jess than a minute to fill in the coupon. Mail it and you will receive at 
once these two valuable books. 





























DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Readers of THE LITERARY DiGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisess, 











WHITE STAR LINE 


Sailing alternately from NEW YORKand BOSTON 
via the Azores and Madeira to Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Genoa, Napies and Alexandria 

Ideal trips for the Fall and Winterto the charm- 
ing coast resorts of the Mediterranean and the 
picturesque Orient 2 yo fine, large, fast and mag- 
nificently appointed and equipped twin - screw 
Steamers: = galLING FROM NEW YORK 
**Republie”? 15,378 tons, Oct.18, Apr. 20. May 28 
**Cretie” 13,507 tons, Nov. 8, lec. 6. Mar. 30 
**Cedric” 21,035 tons, Nov. 29, Jan. 5[ Two of the largest 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


)TRAVELGa 


















ROUND THE WORLD 
are away-from-tne usual]. Route includes 
Siam, Java, burma, Kgypt, 
North and South India, Ceylon, 
Manila, China (including Yangtse 
River, Hankow, }) ekin anc The 
Great Wall) Manchuria, Korea, 
Japan and Honotulu. Departures 
Eastward Nov. 15, Dec. 1, and Jan 5. 
Send for details and enthusiastic letters 
from members of our past season’s tours. 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
has the only Tourist Offices in|| 


NEW TOURS 


TO THE 


CHATEAU COUNTRY> FRANCE 


The Pyrenees Spain Portugal Morocco 
The Riviera Italy 
The Mediterranean and Oriental Lands 


Departures in October, November, 
Deceinber, and January 


Write jor Fal! Tours, 1906-7, jree by mail 
EVERYIHING THE BEST 
All expenses included. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 











*‘Celtic” 20,904 tons, Jan. 19. Mar. 7Lsteamers in the world 
SAILING FROM BOSTON 

**Canopie” 12,096 tons, Oct. 6, Nov-17, Jan. 12, Feb. 28 

**Romanic” 11,394 tons, Oct. 27.Apr. 27, June 8 


JAPAN 
Write for details of Tour M, explain- 
ing our original idea in travel for that 
PERSONAL ind TF 
Send for illustrated booklet **D” rate: 7 NAL ESCORT FOR 
= wit Vg INDEPENDENT TRAVELERS 


JAPAN—70 days $600 
South American Tour, Feb. 5 
368 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
305 Washington Street, Boston 
Park Building, F.fth Ave., Pittsburgh 


H H nearly six months 
A winter in Italy abroad. German 
Cities, Paris and London. Sail Nov 15, $615. 
Address THE LITERARY DIGEST, €25 


EUROPE Select 5 tour $250 
New Plans for travel. Information free. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, + + - Watertown Z, Mass 


**Republic” 15,378 tens, Dec. 1, Feb. 2, Mar. 16 





Also services to and from New 
York and Boston to Queenstown 
and Liverpool. 











Further information from 
any Agent of the line or 
the Company’s offices at £x 


9 Broadway, New York 1 
84 State St. , Boston 

90-96 Dearborn St., Chicago 

1319 Walnut St. , Philadelphia 
900 Locust St.. St. Louis 

1306 F St. .N.W..Washington,D.C. 
219 St. Charles St., New Orleans 
121 South Third St., Minnea,viis 
41 King St. , E. Toronto 

9 Eest 6th St.,St Paul 

405 Monadnock Bidg., 8 Francisco 
17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 





























sRound the World Tour 


q@Special select party—strictly first-class 
Warrangements—leaves in NOVEMBER. 
® Address, for Illustrated Itinerary, Mrs. 
<M. A. CROSLEY, 22 East 45th Street, 
* New York City, or 308 Hast 15th Street, 
alIndianapolis, Ind. 


Second-class one-way Colonist tickets from Chicago on sale daily 
until October 31st, inclusive, to various points in California, Oregon 
and Washington. 


Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


Tickets good on the famous electric-lighted Los Angeles Limited, 
(less than three days to Southern California without change of cars) 

via the CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, UNION 
PACIFICO and SALT LAKE ROUTE, and.on the 
CHINA & JAPAN FAST MAIL through to San 
Francisco and Portland daily, via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC & NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


and personally conducted excursions in Pullman 
tourist_ sleeping cars, through without change. Double 
berth Chicago to the Pacific Coast only $7.00. 
Round-trip tickets also on sale at reduced rates. All agents 
sale tickets via this Line. 
Full particulars poncerning these excursions can be secured 
by addressing S. A. HUTCHISON, Manager Tourist Depart- 
ment, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Pass. Traf. Mngr., C. & N.-W. Ry., Chicago, fll. 





Physician who resided eight years in the 
Orient will conduct a small party 


Around the World 


Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Party now partly 
formed. Applications considered in order 
of receipt. Sail latein September. LiteEr- 
Ary Dicgst, No. 550. 


A book devoted to th 
The Art of Travel fics rctiem. 
B European travel. 


it. HH. POWERS 180 pages. Price $0.20 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl. , Boston 











Pi 5 h K i | Pine Beach 

ne eac 0 e 5 Virginia 

i Palatial, new, year round resort Hotel adjoining 
Jamestown Exposition Grounds, Write for booklet. 


The jiterary Digest Classified Columns 


T has always been the aim of the publishers of this magazine to make it as 
valuable as possible to its readers, and with that end in view, the Classified 
Columns were established. 























SPECIAL ADVERTISING COUPON 





Tue Literary Dicks. That they will prove of exceptional value, and in more ways than one, is a 


Gentlemen:—I enclose copy for a ..... line adver- foregone conclusion. 


Gripen Seegeee te pone. net Somme 98 et For they present announcements, offers and propositions which could be 


dein neiaalctatass a il taal found nowhere else, and constitute in themselves opportunities which the discrim- 

inating buyer or investor cannot afford to neglect. 

DR is sires aces bensenasevveacakncovorsinns To the one who wishes to sell, their value is as great. For where else can 
he reach nearly 150,000 families, the families of business and professional men, at 

SR ceuksciscaidinhskinnnixoniaskeotie such an extremely low cost? 


So if there’s anything you want to purchase, ANYTHING, and it is not 


already advertised, a small notice will bring you replies from all over the country. 


Be Or, if there’s anything you want to sell, ANYTHING, use The Literary 
Digest Classified Columns and SELL IT. That is a simple, quick, effective, and 
inexpensive method of accomplishing the desired result. 








Rate 5oc per Agate line (about 6 words) 
All orders payable in advance. 











Fill in the coupon and mail it to-day. ‘ 


Readers of ‘'HE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The literary Digest Classified Columns 











(REAL ESTATE ) 





Y MAKING: 
— NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 
The safest, surest money-maker is New 
York City Reai Estate, and opportunities 
for profitable investment are ever present. 
WHY NOT participate yourself by pur- 
chasing _ treasury stock in Incorporated 
Realty Company managed by reputable ex- 
perts? 
Shares 


ie of 
“on 0" CHAS. F. SHARROTT, 


2706 3d Ave., 
New York City. 


$so each par. Full informa- 





SPLENDID Rappahannock River Es- 
tate near Fredericksburg, Va. Beautiful 
location, right on navigable water. Write 
Goolrick & Goolrick, Fredericksburg, Va. 





IN THE HEART OF THE BRONX, 
two minutes’ walk from Rapid Transit Sta- 
tion, adjacent to trolley and elevated lines, a 
a comprising upwards of twenty-five city 

ots (unimproved). An exceptional oppor- 
tunity for purchaser in a position to grade 
and improve. Entire tract offered at an at- 
tractive figure. Write for full particulars. 
Address Box 271, Edgewater, N. J. 





( BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ) 





STOCK PURCHASE PROPOSALS 
WANTED-—A New York corporation man- 
ufacturing a standard article with an enviable 
reputation desires to sell treasury stock for 
the sole purpose of increasing its working 
capital and not for the purchase either of 

roperty, patent right or interests of owners. 
Proposals for the purchase of $35,000 of 
Treasury stock will be received on the under- 
standing that no proportion of such amount 
will be allotted or payment for same re- 
ceived until the full amount has been sub- 
scribed for. 

Address E. R. McLELLAN, 
go Water Street, New York. 








FOR SALE—Meter to enable both Com- 
pany and subscriber to register telephone 
calls on Limited Service Phones. Thorough- 
ly tested and approved by highest telephone 
experts. No age | to be sunk in plants ; 
have contracts to deliver meters to us at onl 
80c each. Protected by Basic patents ; will ' 
sell United States rights for small cash 
amount. 

David M. Newbold, Jr., Atty -at-Law, 
332 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—AIll kinds of Business Op- 
ortunities and Real Estate for cash buyers. 
f you want to sell (no matter where located) 

send me description and price. Confidential. 
Established 1881. References. Frank P. 
Cleveland, Real Estate Expert, 1505 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 


RARE CHANCE FOR ANYONE’ 
ANYWHERE, tto secure part or all of a 
mail-order business which made over $100,- 
ooo in ter years. No experience and but 
little cash needed. L. D., Lock Box, 505, 
Chicago. 








FARM MORTGAGES. The Midland 
Security Company is the most careful and 
conservative institution doing business in 
the Northwest today. Our loans net the in- 
vestor six per cent., and we look after taxes 
and insurance and collect and remit princi- 
al and interest from the inception of the 
oan until fully paid out. The mortgages 
can be bought direct of us or of the Win- 
nesheik County State Bank, Decorah, Iowa, 
the First National Bank cf Fargo, North 
Dakota, or the First National Bank, De- 
troit, Minnesota. Any of these well-known 
financial institutions can give you full infor- 
mation concerning us. Address the Secre- 
tary, A. F. Anundsen, Detroit, Minnesota. 





BUSINESS wanted. Want manufacturing 
or mercantile business. Will pay spot cash. 
Business must be all right. Give details and 
lowest price in first letter. Address, Cash 
Buyer, P. O. Box 903, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SAND—CEMENT— BRICK. 3 men 
can make 5,000 Perfect Face Brick per day. 
Cost $6 50, sell for $15 00. Write for Special 
Combination Offer. Concrete Engineering 
and Equipment Co., Butler, Pa. 





CASH for your real estate or business, no 
matter where located. If you desire a quick 
sale send us description and price. North- 
western Business Agency, 374 Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





EXPERT Investigation and report on 
value of mechanical and patented devices. 
Investors’ ‘interests conserved. Jno. M. 
Sweeney, 1504 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 





(_HELP AND SITUATIONS WANTED ) 





AGENTS wanted to sell ‘‘The Young 
Folks Story of the Bible,’”’ 400 pages, 120 
illustrations, handsome cloth binding; retail 
price, $1.50; 60 per cent commission to 
agents. For particulars address J. S. Og- 
ilvie Publishing Co., 571 Rose St., New 
York. 

i 


+ 

SOLICITORS: Wanted men of educa- 
tion in different sections of the country to 
sell a class monopoly, the reputation of which 
is fully established. There is $100.00 weekly 
for vou if you are a worker. Address A 
D., P. O. Box 103, Madison Square, N. Y. 








SALES-AGENTS: We want to cor- 
respond with young men ambitious to get 
money by hard work. We have new publi- 
cation of intense interest to every family. 
Address Adam Dingwall, 7th floor, 304-308 
4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AN OPEN POSITION—Manager, $50; 
Bookkeeper, $25 ; Clerk, $15 ; Salesman, $30. 
Write for list. Business Opportunity Co., 
1 Union Square, N. Y. 





PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS—A press- 
room foreman with wide experience, thor- 
oughly acquainted’ with every class of work, 
desires change. Can produce results. Ad- 
dress, P. O. Box 103, Madison Square, N.Y. 





WE want a hustling agent in your town 
for the only automatic shears, the Sheer-Cut 
Shears. Best Shears, best terms. Credit given. 
Novelty Shear Co:, Dept. D., 184 La Salle 
St., Chicago. 





( OFFICE EQUIPMENT ) 


THE $40.00 SUN TYPEWRITER is 
the only thoroughly satisfactory typewriter 
sold at low price. Sent for ten days’ exami- 
nailon to responsible parties. Write for 
catalozue. Sun Typewriter Company, 318 
Broadway, New York. 


SPECIAL bargains: Remington No. 2 











( MUSICAL ) 


THE MUSICIAN, for lovers of Music, 
24 pages music in each number, may be 


added to any club offer of the Subscription 


Agencies for $1.50. Order of any Agency 
or direct of us. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


64 Mason St., Boston Mass, 





improved, writing two colors, Densmore, 
Jewett, Hammond, $15.00 each. Write for 
complete illustrated catalogue. 100 sheets 
excellent Carbon Paper $1 50 sent prepaid. 
Eagle Typewriter Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. 


Songs of Love.’ 
praised by singers and teachers. 
Address Niles Pub. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS— Our “Three 
Melodious. Highly 
Price, 65c. 





WE are interested in new desk equipment 
for office. Are willing to exchange space in 
well-known magazine for same. H. R., 60 
East 23d Street, New York City. 


DR. FELIX JAEGER, 


exponent of true Artin Singing. Voice pro-~ 
duction (Garcia method) refined style. 


935 
Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel.conn. 








(_ AUTOMOBILES, BOATS AND SPORTING GOODs ) 





AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. We are 
the largest Dealers and Brokers of New and 
Second-Hand Automobiles in the World. 
Automobiles bought for spot cash; cash al- 
ways demands bargains, and we have them. 
Our past reputation and satisfied customers 
are our reference. Over 500 Automobiles on 
our sales floors to select from, including every 
make of Standard Automobile, ranging in 
price from $150 to $5,coo. Complete list of 
Automobiles on hand sent on request. No 
matter what you are looking for, we are sure 
to have it. Times Square Automobile Com- 
pany, 215-217 West 48th Street, New York. 


Used WHITE STEAM CARS always 
in Stock; no other makes handled; cars 
carefully overhauled by WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY; Demonstra 
tions given; call or write. A. C. Keene, 
42-44 West 62d Street, New York City. 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
ARE MAKING MONEY. I have plans 
for a machine which is lighter, faster and 
cheaper than any on the market and I want 
a partner with capital to establish a small 
plant. Address Automobile, 120 West 21st 
Street, New York City. 








( BOOKS, STAMPS, COINS AND CURIOS ) 





WE buy and sell second-hand Theological 
books. Catalogue sent to any address free. 
W. P. BLESSING, Manager, 190 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





THOSE interested in rare books would 
do well to write to the address below.. I 
make a specialty of individual orders, Ad-~ 
ie I. S. R., 71 Stewart St., Brooklyn, 





( SEEDS, STOC 


K AND PETS ) 





SEND for handsomely illustrated descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the gamest, handsomest 
and most reliable of all breed of dogs, ‘‘ The 
Airedale Terrier.’? Home of the World’s 
foremost champions. Alex Smith, Supt., 
Colne Kennels, Montreal, Canada. 


THOROUGHBRED Boston Terriers, 
English Bulldogs, French Bulldogs, Great 
Danes, St Bernards, Bull Terriers, Fox Ter- 
riers, and all Toy Dogs Cedar Kennels, 
largest importers and breeders of dogs in 
America, 262 8th Ave.. New York City. 





( MISCELL 


ANEOUS ) 





Tobacco 


THE CLARK & SNOVER Stripped 
smoking and chewing tobacco, made from 
best Kentucky leaf, absolutely pure. Dealers 
increase sales largely who sell our tobacco, 
write us. The Clark & Snover Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 





IF we told you we could save you one-half 
on smoking tobacco and furnish better to- 
bacco than you ever smoked before, wouldn’t 
you be interested? Certainly. Then write 
for booklet. Wilda Tobacco Co., Dept. D., 
Chatham, Va. 





Games 





Knowledge of Shakespeare is best gained 
by playing the game ‘‘A Study of Shakes- 
peare.” It is entertaining, instructive, edu- 
cational. Price 50 cents. 

The Shakespeare Club, Camden, Maine. 





YOUNG MAN 1c in advertising depart- 
ment of a magazine. Some experience in 
detail work necessary. Excellent chance. 
Box 103 Madison Square, New York. 





(_ BUSINESS AND CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ) 





BE AN EDITOR: This magazine knows 
the value of Departments. Glance through 
its pagesand see. We can teach you by mail 
to conduct any Department in a newspaper 
or magazine so efficiently that you can earn 
from $25.co to $100.00 weekly at home. In 
this way men and women can turn every-day 


COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, and ITALIAN taught at 
home. Prepared by Paul E. unzer, 
Ph.D., president of the New England Col- 
lege of Languages. Text-books furnished, 
Catalogue sent upon receipt of postal. 
Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 





experiences into money. Writing is a — 
ping stone to fame. rite for our free book- 
et. 
American Editorial Institute, _ 
174 Calumet Building, Chicago. 





MONEY in Drawing. Ambitious men and 
women send for my booklet ‘‘ A New Door 
to Success.’’ 
struction for $30. Grant E. 
1405 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 


Full year’s practical art in- 
amilton Studio, 








Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Postal Cards 


FOR THREE CENTS each and post- 
age to cover same, [ will mail you, or indi- | 
vidual friends, ten illustrated post-cards of | 
New York City. Conrad Ingold, 73 Park 
Row, N. Y. City. 











Medical 


AGENUINE PURE FOOD ARTICLE, 
known favorably on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic is NEUROPIN STOMACH BIT- 
TERS. Address J. B. Scheuer Co., 92 
Market St., Chicago, Il, 





MECHANICAL DRAWING taught at 
home. Course comparable to that given in 
leading technical school. Books furnished. 
Cat. sent on receipt of postal. Massachu- 
setts Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston 


Chirography 


YOUR CHARACTER and personality 
will be read from your handwriting — 
receipt of 25c. and specimen. No other fees 
will be solicited. Louise Rice, 260 Fourth 








St., Boston, Mass. 


Avenue, New York. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Photography 


THE “ ENVELO” PLATE HOLDER 
makes the plate camera as convenient and 
or to operate as the films. Does away 
with bulky, double plateholders. Is simple, 
durable and inexpensive. A revelation ‘in 
the use of plate cameras. Envelo Devel- 
opers is another winner. No dark room 
necessary. Write to-day for booklet. Lyon 
Camera Specialty Co., 103 Sixth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Motion picture machines, FilmViews, Mag- 
ic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
Sale. Catalogue‘Free. Wealso buy Magic 
Picture Machines Films, Slides,etc. W. 
Harbach, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHOTO-FINISHING for Amateurs, 
romptly by mail. Highest Grade Work, 
est Materials. Enlarging a Specialty, 
Write for Price Card. Special Offers, 
Sample Print. Robert Johnston, Dept. L. 
Kodaks and Supples, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





PHOTOGRAPHER for magazine work. 
Must have technical and artistic ability and 
own outfit. State experience, kind of outfit, 
special line of work preferred, and amount 
of time available. If possible send two or 
three specimens. Address Photographer, 
P. O. Box 103, Madison Square, New York, 





Patents 


I SELL PATENTS; to buy or havin 
one to sell, write Chas. A. Scott, 703 Mutual 
Life Bldg , Buffalo, N. Y. 


Patents that PROTECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
stamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D.C. Es- 
tablished 1869. 








Fountain Pen 


I WILL SEND to any address for sixty 
cents my elegant Solid Gold 14Kt Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen, fully guaranteed, write 
to-day. Elwood D. Haws. Rochester, N.Y. 
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WHY EVERYBODY IS READING 








THE COLONEL 
OF THE 
RED HUZZARS 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


“* Capital.”— Dial, Chicago. 
“ Drives away dull care.”— Herald, Boston. 
“ Not a dull page in it."—Jndex, Pittsburg. 


“Tt has life, vigor, and ‘drive.’”—Vorth 
American, Phila. 


Sixth Edition. Illustrations in Colors by 
Clarence F. Underwood. 


BREAKERS 
AHEAD 


By A. M. BARBOUR 
Author of 


THAT MAINWARING AFFAIR. 
AT THE TIME APPOINTED. 


(12 Editions.) 
(10 Editions.) 


“Absorbing to the last word.”—Mew York 
World, 


‘*A novel to stir the pulse of the most blase 
reader of fiction.”—Soston Herald. 


“Full of action and with a remarkably effect- 
ive ending.’’"—Record-Herald, Chicago. 





Third Edition. Frontispiece in Colors. 









WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
| DICTIONARY 


| The One Great 
Standard Authority. 


Can it truly be said ofany other book than 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY thatitis:— 

The Standard of the Federal and State 
Courts? The Standard of the Govt. Print- 
ing Office? The Basis of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks? Indorsed by every State 
School Supt.? Universally ‘recommended 
by College Presidents and Educators? The 
Standard for over 99% of the Newspapers? 
UP-TO-DATE and RELIABLE. 2380 
Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Should You Not Own Such a Book 2? 



















WenstErR’s COLLEGIATE Dictionary. _ The larg- 
est of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Pap:c 
editions. Unsurpassed for elegance and conveni- 
ence. 1116 poges and 1400 illustrations. 

Write tor ‘‘ The Story of a Book””—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Sprincrietp, MAss., U. S. A. 
GET THE BEsT. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


KSB. 











LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Some Books From Our Fall List | 


THE “BISHOP”? OF COTTONTOWN 


A Story of the Southern Cotton Mil’s. By John Trotwood Moore. ‘One cannot rise from reading 
| this book without feeling that it isa notable contribution to current literature. No modern novel has 
j givensuch an exquisite picture of the best there is in the South, or a gloomier one of what is worst, 
The strong interest is continuous. . . Itis written in asubdued vein, except in some of the exciting 
; chapters, where he is as vivid as could be wished. One of the notable novels of the year.”— 
1 Philadelphia Inquirer. 12mo, 600 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 
{ 















































“The finest thing ever written on 
Balzac.” —Henry James. 


BALZAC 


A Critical Study 
By HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 


Translated, with an Appreciation of Taine,. 
by Lorenzo O’RourkE 


A study that is at once scholarly 





American Country Homes and Their Gardens 


Edited by John Cordis Baker. With an Introduction by Donn Barber. A magnificent collection of 

| 450 Illustrations of Houses, Gardens and Interiors, designed by the foremost Americans. This book is 

a veritable treasure of suggestion to those about to build, a fascinating study for any one fond of and fascinating. Taine gives his views 
beautiful houses and gardens, and a sumptuous ornament to any library. Cloth, 4to, 9x12 inches, 

printed with the utmost care on extra coated paper, 250 pages. Frontispiece in colors. $5.00, of the great romancer, and the human 

; touch added by anecdote and illustra- 

7 


| PANAIIA: THE ISTHMUS AND THE CANAL Se hale ehcanmyeiiy seeder ate 


tention. There’s room for such books 
By C. H. Forbes-Lindsay, author of the “‘Philippines,” ‘India; Past and Present," etc. A work of as this 
intense timely interest; Panama, picturesque and historic; the projected canal schemes of past cent- Commended by the Press. 
uries; De Lesseps and his gigantic failure. The latest American plan on the 85 foot level clearly * 5s ts ueteeshing tooomenereese bit of geen 
i described in non-technical language, with the latest survey maps, illustrations of the work done and ce 


ine literary criticism —analytical, scholarly, 
portraits of the chief executives. Cloth, 300 pages, 24 half-tone engravings and 2 maps. Price $1.00 trenchant. . . . There has never been a more 
net. 


incisive and decisive piece of critical writing 
on Balzac than this.”— Pittsburg Gazette. 


“This volume is an excellent translation.”— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 








THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 








30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 


hh H. Choate: ** I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 
tewart L. Woodford: ** Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical help.” . 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


| 
Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. Proverbs 
i ' 


Hon. J 
General 











What Do You Mean? 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to tho mastery of words. 
nonyms By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
a y Over 7,500 classified synonyms 
dP iti with shades of meaning care- 
an repositions fully discriminated. Nearly 
4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 
hints and helps on the accurate use of words. ‘First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.”’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Connectives of By JamesC. Fernald, L.H.D. Just 
FOR PHYSICIANS English Speech Wat you want to know about the 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body| grep Wepag 2 so:.The Preparation | junctions, seative giennms and Biter ao 


Sanat * of Manuscripts for the oe a ya = area in gy peg 
By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne of ew York. wo books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
i] ee Translated by LB. Gatnariy | Ww r it e » — will show you | Few yo Viacnalls Company New York and tendon. 
| very valuable and interesting little book. ere is a ow to prepare your Copy 
i} food for thought in, above, below, and all around every and tell you to whom to 
Hy line.””—Medical Counselor, Chicago. 


Cloth, 50 cents net ; by mail 54 cents. sellit. PRICE, 75 CENTS. FUNK & WAG. , N LON DON TOWN 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York| NALLS COMPANY, New York. “They do things different.” 
Readers of TME LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 


from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 
lish translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


i 
, | Hon, A, 8, Hewitt : ‘‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 
i incapable of further improvement.” 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law 
Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., - NEW YORK 
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$100 buys this Tab- 
ard Inn Library — 100 
books of your own se- 
lection (from 2000 ti- 
tles). Each book in a 
Tabard Inn cloth case 
and exchangeable at 
2000 Tabard Inn sta- 
tions in United States, 
Canada or Great Brit- 
ain, 


























Operate a 
Circulating Library 


For $25, $50, or $100 we sell 
you a 25-book, s0-book, or 
100- book circulating library and 
a Tabard Inn Cabinet and give 
you the Tabard Inn book-ex- 
change privilege by which you 
can make a handsome regular 
income. 


Enormous Popularity—A million Tabard Inn 
books are now in circulation in the United States, 
Many thousands of people carry these books and 
exchange them wherever they can finda Tabard Inn 
branch library. 

Many making money — Storekeepers and 
others who have these libraries are making a great deal 
of money through this renting and exchange system. 
The demand is tremendous and constantly increasing. 

Install it anywhere—The library may be kept 
in a store or office, in connection with other business, 
or ina private dwelling as a little business in itself. 

How to operate it—You select your library 
from a list of 2coo books. We immediately ship the 
library and cabinet with full directions for managing 
them in the most profitable way. 

The usual charge for exchanging a Tabard Inn 
book is 5 cents. Some branches charge 10, Some 
charge 1 or 2 cents a day ors or rocents a week. You 
use your own judgment. A hundred books rented at 
5 cents a week would bring you $20 dollars a month, 
or 240 per cent. a year on the investment. 

In a store there is a double profit in such a library— 
its own profit and the profit from new customers which 
it always attracts to the store. 

The labels on the books can be adapted to any plan 
you choose: You can exchange your entire library for 
a new one any time at very slight expense. You vir- 
tually have a 2000-book library to draw from. 


There is no other way in which 
you can invest so small a sum 
and receive so large a profit. 


Don’t *¢ put it off’? ! Wrice to-day for 
complete descriptive circular. 


The Tabard Inn Library 
1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 





God's Good Man 


NEW 


NOVELS 


PRISONERS 





By the- Author of 





THE FAR 
HORIZON 


By 





By the Author of 


Sir Richard 





Jane 


ane 


George Barr 
NECatcheon 





Graustark, 


Beverly of 
Graustark, 


Calmady Nedra 


MARY 
CHOLMONDELEY 





By the Author of 


Red Pottage 








J te Acilein 





By the Author of 


Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby 











THE FACE OF CLAY 





By HORACE A. VACHELL 
Author of “ Brothers,” “The Hill,” etc. 


, 


THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE 9 "y,24SSU5SWatcrete, 





THE SEVENTH PERSON 





THE WHITE PLUME 





By BENJAMIN BRACE 
Author of “‘Sunrise Acres,’ etc. 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of “ Joan of the Sword Hand,” etc; 














THE Most ImMpoRTANT NEW BOOK 


HISTORIA AMOoORIS 
A History of Love Ancient and Modern 
By EDGAR SALTUS 
$1.50 Net 
Historia Amoris is a history of Love as that divine 
passion has affected the great actors on the stage of 
the world’s history. It is fascinating as a story anda 
revelation asa study into the secret workings of the 
human heart. : 
Brilliantly witty and delightfully engaging, the 
latest work of Mr. Saltus will be uccepted asa masterly 
picture in rich colors of the most interesting pano- 
rama of human life. 
At all booksellers or sent postpaid by the publisher 
on receipt of price. Send for illustrated list. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, 18 East 28th Street, New York 














READY OCTOBER 














A Catalogue of Choice New and Second- 
hand Books sent upon request 


The R. R. Havens Co. 153 W. 253d St,_N, Y- 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the pubiication when writing to advertisers. 


15th 








THE Tin DISKERS 


A Love Story by Lloyd Osbourne 


When the charming heroine goes to England she lit- 
tle expects the strange experiences which befall her. 
Let it suffice to say that she bears herself witha dignity 
and spirit that will delight the most blase reader. As 
to what a Tin Disker was and what the adventures of 
the little American girl were, let the heroine tell you in 
her own fascinating way. 


Decorated Boards, i2mo., 50 Cents 
At all booksellers or sent postpaid by the publishers. 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Virginibus Puerisque and other Papers. Essays and Criticisms 
Memories and Portraits. i 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books, 2 Vols. An Inland Voyage. 












address in the United States for $11.50. 


RECENT FICTION CENTS 
HUNDREDS of TITLES At aS 










CASH --VERSUS--CREDIT 
De LUXE BOOKS at Less than Half Subscription Prices 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


ESSAYS, TRAVELS, POEMS. 


The most exquisite edition obtainable of the master writer’s best work. The size of the volume is 4144x614. A different photogravure frontispiece of 
Stevenson is used in each volume. The type is from a new font of large-size Cadmus. ‘The paper is of a high-grade velvet finish ; binding is maroon silk cloth, 


9 exquisite volumes regularly $11.25, Our special price, $4.95, postage 10c. per volume. 


NEW IMPERIAL SHAKESPEARE 


De Luxe Edition in Twelve Volumes. Regular $24.00 Edition $11.50. Bound in half Russia Leather; marbled sides, gilt tops. 
gravures. Forty color plates. Large clear type, complete Glossary. Critical and Explanatory Notes. Study Questions on each play. Sent prepaid to any 


Postage id0c. 


The Lightning Conductor. The Cost — Phillips. Age of Fable. Bartlett’s Quotations. 

The Sea Wolf— London. St. Elmo—Evans. Autocrat of Breakfast Table. Koran of Mohammed. 

Man from Glengarry. The Spenders—Wilson. California and Oregon Trail. Les Miserables—Hugo. 

The Master Christian. Gentleman from Indiana. Conquest of Peru. Longfellow Poems. 
Temporal Power—Correlli. The Virginian. Data of Ethics. Napoleon and His Marshals. 
Dorothy Vernon. The Westerners. Descent of Man. Education— Spencer. 
Graustark —McCutcheon. Quincy Adams Sawyer. Origin of Species. Plutarch’s Lives. 


Your money cheerfully refunded if books do not satisfy you. 


SIMPSON-CRAWFORD CO., Sixth Avenue, 19th and 20th Streets, New York 










Travels With a Donkey. 
A Child’s Garden of Verse and Underwoods. 
A Story of a Lie. 


Twelve photo- 


Genuine Halfweather 
Gilt Top Library Books 











THE short-story writers of America pro- 
duce about three hundred publishable stories 
every month. 


NOW it is one of the functions of the 
National Weekly to secure for its three 
millions of readers the cream of these stories. 


TO accomplish this, Collier’s pays the high- 
est average price per word, and in addition 
gives a quarterly prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best story submitted during each three months. 





Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 








THE result is that probably sixty per cent 

of the month’s production of stories is sub- 
mitted to the fiction editor of Collier’s before 
being sent elsewhere. Under the working of 
this policy it is not difficult to maintain a real 
supremacy in the short-story field. 


Perhaps you do not really know Collier’s. Send your name and 
address for a bocklet and a handsome Gibson miniature, free 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 


414 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


AT 


‘PRES. ROOSEVELT 
| Simplified Spelling 


A Booklet containing a presentation of the three hundred 
words recommended for simplification by the Simplified 
Spelling Board, and approved by the President for use in all 
the Government Departments, will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents in postage. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d St., New York 





CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS. 


For copies of the Literary Digest whole numbers, 77s, 
779, 791, 802, 815, 828, 829, 832, or semi-annual Indexes for 
Vols. 16, 18, 20 and 24, returned to us at once by mail in 
good condition, we will pay ten cents per copy. Funk & 
Wacnatts Company, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., New 
York City. 














NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Founded 1877. Incorporated 1884, 


The leading and most successful Music School in America. 
Thorough instruction in all branches of Music by forty 

of the most eminent and experienced instructors. 
Department for Professionals, Amateurs, Beginners. 

| Students accented daily ; terms moderate. 

| Free Scholarship applications before September 25. 


Send for Catalog, Dept. L. 


Carv HErn, 


AvuGusT FRAEMCKE, Directors. 128-130 E. 58th St. 





Outdoor Study _ 
All Winter 


English Classieal School for Girls. 
Pasadena, California. 


In the most delightful climate, 

mmilith Year. New_ Buildings. 

ka) Gymnasium, Art, Music. Cer- 

tificates admit to Eastern col- 

Ah, leges. Pupils met in Chicago. 
3) ANNA B. ORTON, Principal. 





. ’ For 
Miss €. E. Mason’s Suburban School aii. 
THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
All departments. College preparatory, graduating and 
special courses. Fo circular, address 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 712. 





EED SCHOOL for Nervous Children 





_ and for children that 
are backward in mental development. 
For Catalog address THE REED SCHOOL, Detroit, Mich. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING §.2°S"%2fs.207 

book on_ teaching, 
embracing prize studies by a number of practical 
teachers in different parts of the country. Valuable 
introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. 
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THE UNION LIBRARY ES 
Sells Cood Books and Fine Stationery 


at the lowest prices obtainable of any first-cl:ss establishment in the United States, 
but to members only. Our latest bargain catalogue and brochure giving full par- 
ticulars of Free Membership Offer sent free on rec >ipt of Stamp. 
_We are the oldest, largest and best equipped mail order Book and Stationery estab- 
6) lishment in existence. Established in 1884. Capital over a quarter million dollars, 
Holiday catalogue with thousands of the best book; in the market ready November the 
tenth. If you buy good books and fine stationery, it will pay you in many ways to get 
in touch with us at once The Union Library Association, 44 to 60 East 28rd Street, New York 
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IF YOU ARE A WRITER (WE WILL SEND YOU THIS FOR THE ASKING, 


We can aid you to find a market for anything you write | 77), ; ‘ter 2 

A atoracadc he Western Chronicle-Books and Literature. 

MSS. SUCC ESSFULLY PLACED, A little periodical devoted to rare books, Americana first 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. i i 


editions, portraits, views and hints on how to obtain good 
References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster | books at give-away prices. The editorial comment on book- 
and others, Established 1890. Send for leaflet L. 


ish matters makes the magazine worth perusing. It is 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS Sw Yorn: 











RoBERT APPLETON COMPANY'S 
UNUSUAL 7 


CO-OPERATIVE 
OFFER 


The first volume of The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia will be issued from the press 
some time in December. It is tocom- 
prise 15 Large Volumes; and will be a 
complete review of the history of the 
world and of religion from the Catholic 
viewpoint. It will be original—every 
article de novo—and authoritative from 
end to end, and will fill an important 
place in every well equipped Library. 

Among the hundreds who have supported 








published monthly, and should be in the possession of all 
booklovers- i . 
THE BURROWS BROS. CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








40 per cent UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY 
e e FOR CYCLOPAEDIA BUYERS 
Cut in Price 


Owing to a question of copyright the publishers of 
the NEW AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPAZDIA 
BRITANNJCA andthe English publishers of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





this work by advance subscriptions and good ; : 
will, are men of such eminence as have arranged that after a certain date in the near future the former work shall be with- 
Cardinal Gibbons Archbishop Farley drawn absolutely from the market. 


Jas. J. HILL 
CLARENCE MACKAY 
Jno. D. CRIMMINS 


W. BOURKE COCKRAN 
Peter F. Collier 
MICHAEL CUDAHY 

pager 3 Priests and prominent members of the Catholic Church, 
Men of Letters, Universities and Business and Professional, Men, 
Cathohe and Non-Catholic, who are interested in literatnre, 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 
EDITORS 
CHARLES G, HERBERMANN, Ph.D., LL.D, 
EDWARD A. Pack, Ph.D., D.D. 
THoMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D. 
CONDE B. PALLEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 
JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J. 
15,000,000 Words 2000 Illustrations 


The arrangement finds the American publisher with a large and revised edition in stock 
which must be sold before a certain date; and in his dilemmahe turns to us as the only 
house in America whose cash resources and tremendous power of distribution are equal 
to the task of merchandising these books within the time limit. 

We know that the task is impossible even to ourselves, unless we can offer the public a 
bargain at once obvious and overwhelming; and our conditions are are made in accordance, 


WE ARE CUTTING 40 PER CENT FROM THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICE. 


THE N°™W AMERICANIZED ENCYCL”PEDIA BRITANNICA CANNOT BE OBTAINED AFTER 
THE TINE LIMIT SHALL HAVE EXPIRED. 



















15 volumes 
9 x 614 inches in size 
10,000 double columns 
37,000 biographies 
Over 100 superb maps 


15 Large Vols. 





For the benefit of the promoters of this 
great literary production we are preparing a 
Special Edition to be printed on extra good 
paper and specially bound. Their names will 
also be recorded as original Promoters of the 
work in Vol. 1 of this and all future editions, 
thus giving them credit with posterity for 
their share in the enterprise. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For the next few 


weeks we will ex- 
tend this offer also to the readers of Literary 
Digest —giving them both a chance to secure 
the fine Special Edition at a price from $15 to 
$45 less than the Regular Price, and an oppor- 
tunity to enroll as an Original Promoter—a 
great honor and one that will increase in 
future years. 


This offer expires when Vol.1 goes to press. 
Write at once for Prospectus, specimen pages, 
list of advance subscribers’ prices, and other 


Hundreds of priceless 
illustrations, many 
of them in 

color 


THE NEW AMERICANIZED 


particulars. 
nosear areusron conrary — | || ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
tn aie ' ay ne Posen pend answers every question, resolvesevery doubt | telegraphy, the Russo-Japanese, War, etc., 











and settles every dispute. 

It is firstin authority, first in wealth of 
information, but latestin date of publication. 

It includes among its contributors the 
greatest authorities, includingsuch immor- 
tals as Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, and Her- 
bert Spencer. 

It is thoroughly up to date, including 
the latest information on airships, wireless 


etc., ete. 

The popularity of this monumental com- 
pilation is firmly established. Thousands 
have been sold; and the publishers were 
depending on success even greater 
in the future than has crowned 
their efforts in the past. 
















WANTED! 








A boy or young man in every THERE WILL NEVER AGAIN BE SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CYCLOPADIA BUYERS pees: 
county to take up the general agency This cyclopedia is the BEST without question, yet the peculiar circumstances Siegel 
for the sale of The LITERARY place it within your reach for a limited period at an unprecedented price. Coasur 
DIGEST and toengage subordinates. FOR EXAMINATION—FREE iota 


Must have experience in selling 
goods himself and be able to show 
others how. 

Will make liberal arrangements 
with those who show ability to make 
good. 

Enclose this advertisement in 
your letter and address 


Boy Department 
The Literary Digest 
44 East 23d St. - New York 








| 











Fill up the accompanying coupon and send itin; and we will send te trans- 
ortation prepaid, a complete set of the New Americanized Encyclopedia 
Britannica; which you may examine at your leisure and return at our expense 
if for any reason it fails to satisfy you. , 

We show the books, not a pamphlet ; and you decide at your leisure 
on the merits of the publication, without an agent at your elbow to influence 
your decision. Are not these conditions absolutely fair? 

THE SIEGEL COOPER CO. GUARANTEES THAT NO 
REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL ON YOU IF YOU SEND 
IN THE COUPON, 

The publishers sold these books at $75.00 for the half 
morocco set—and $60.00 for the cloth. Our bargain price in 
view of the fact that the books must be sold at once is only 
$46.00 for the half morocco and $37.00 for the cloth, 


ra Send on approv- 
al, prepaid, a com- 
plete set of the NEW 
AMERICANIZED ENCY- 
4) CLOPHDIA_ BRITANNICA 
O at the special price of 
$46.00.* If the set is satis- 
factory I agree-to pay $1.00 as 
Club Fee and $2.50 each month 
thereafter, for18 months. Title 
to remain in Siegel Cooper Oo. till 
the full purchase price has been 
paid. If the books are not satisfac- 
tory, Iam to notify you, and hold them 
subject to your order. 










payable in small monthly installments Webili cs cet Ue ae oa 
WE DON’T ASK YOU TO BUY, .oply: to ete.) oe toate pare) 
amine the bargain we offer. PPPOE PE ne ae 


*If you want the cloth edition alter $46.00 to 
$37.00 and $2.50 each month to $2.00. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





THE MECHANISM 
OF SPEECH 


BY 


ALEX. GRAHAM BELL 











A Series of Lectures delivered before the American 
Association to promote the Teaching of Speech to the 


Deaf. 
Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL is too 
well known to nee. ntroduction to the American 








people. 
He has madea profound _ udy of the human voi 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME-LOVER sail, be thls wetk:, ns acteaily tahen apert tha beanan 


larynx and all its accessories as if it were merely a tel- 
ephone. His disclosures are fascinatingly interesting 


and highly instructive. 
0 m e 3 u res 0] r cto @ r All public speakers and those who study the voice 


will here find much to assist them in a clear and res- 
onant enunciation. 


a aoe ~~“ igepaeceaceaiis MODEL BEAULIEU ABBEY Large 12mo. Illustrated by diagrams, etc. 130 
q cil By the Dowager Countess De La Warr. pages. $1.00 net. 
. By William Mayner, of the American Con- Beaulieu Abbey is one of the seats of Lord J | kQW Ils C 
sulate General, Berlin. This is the second of Montagu, son of the Duke of Buccleuch. The J | Fun agnalils Company 
an illustrated series on this subject by Mr. Contess De La Warr has here described it 44-60 E&ast 23d Street NEW YORK 


Mayner, who has unusual facilities for under- both from the historical and picturesque points 
taking this work. The author here deals with of view, and furnishes some remarkably at- J! 
the more general problems, having discussed tractive photographs by way of illustration. 














and illustrated in his first paper-the famous This article is one of a special series which JUST PU BLISHED 
Krupp Colonies at Essen. will be continued rionthly. 

dously P ful Historical N 
GROTON, PAST AND PRESENT . SOME OCTOBER FLOWERS ple tne option ce se ional 


i By Miss Elizabeth Prescott Lawrence.’ An - By Eben E, Rexford. This well-known THE MYSTERY OF 
interestiug and fully illustrated account of this 


authority discusses and illustrates some of the 


quaint Massachusetts town and its famous principal flowers with which this autumn TH E LO ST DB AU Dy i pe 
school, by one familiar through residence with month is chiefly associated. 


oy wey 


both. By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 
" ” 

GARDEN ACCESSORIES ITALIAN DECORATIVE IRONWORK ee ee wee 
Translated from the Spanish, 
i; By Loring Underwood. The well-known — By the Marquis Didolfo Peruzzi Medici. A with an Introductory Essay by 
4 Landscape Architect writes an illustrated ar- practical discussion of Renaissance and Mod- ANNABEL HORD SEEGER 
f ticle dealing chiefly with the summer house as ern wrought iron in Italy is bearing on cur- The scene of this story is laid in France 
; -f a garden adjunct. rent needs. Full of charming illustrations. 


at its most ‘picturesque and romantic 


ERNEST HEMING Writes MARGARET GREENLEAF Advises period. It is a tale that will make eyes 


low and pulses quicken. From the first 
for the amateur gardener, as to what must be regarding the furnishing and decorating of the BX P 7 





\ done in the garden at this time of the year. home and settles perplexing household prob- to the last chapter there ated torrent—s 
i, lems. crash of contending emotion that will 
{ THE INQUIRY COLUMN is open to readers. The Editor and his staff will make the reader loth to lay the book 
a answer all questions and give general and expert advice free of charge. down until the last word has been read. 
i p ; 

A ‘Mme. Bazan is one of the gr atest, some people 
i HOUSE & GARDEN: 25 cents a copy. Three Dollars a Year | || thins the greatest woman noveli. t of her time. She 
. has been called me come See nd os. a Seale 
i" title, for her work is not at all like George Eliot’s, 
if SPECIAL OFFER: Send us your name and address and $1.00 except that it is tremendously powerful. She has a 
4 and it will pay for a five months’ trial subscription. much lighter touch. Mr. Howells is one of her 


— cea - ope iseg! a nee ee most 
i enthusiastically in her praise.”-—N. Y. Herald. 
q THE JOHN Cc. WIN STO ik co a 12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50 


| Publishers 1014 Arch St. Philadelphia oe bt gee gage 


| The literary Digest Classified Columns 


























We make a Special Rate of 50 cents per agate line. (6 words to the line.) 
Forms close 10 days before date of issue. All orders payable in advance. 
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i present exceptional opportunities for the sale of articles useless to you, or their exchange for something you would value, 

i Are You a BUSINESS MAN ? Are You a PHYSICIAN ? 
If so, there are more than 42,000 other business Wouldn’t a good many of the 27,600 other phy- 

i men who read the LITERARY DiGEsT each week, sicians, readers of the DIGEST, be certain to want 

i many of whom would be glad to buy any office some of your old books or instruments, or to have 

i equipment or machinery that you want to sell. something that you want? i 

[ Are You a LAWYER ? Are You a CLERGYMAN ? 

i There are over 25,500 lawyers on our subscription Would not a large part of 15,090 other clergymen 

list. Sell part of your library—the part for which be greatly interested in a list of religious books of 

you have no further use. which you may want to dispose ? 

if 
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“A Story With a Swing and 
a Purpose”’ 


Tuxedo Avenue 
to Water Street 


By AMOS R. WELLS 
Author of ‘That They All May Be One,” etc. 


STORY with a swing and a purpose ; 
the story of achurch, formal, lifeless, 
and almost useless, that found itself, 
and its work, and got to the people where 
it coulddosomething. Instead of sitting 
with folded arms in useless respectability, 


it put itself in touch with the needy and 
perishing, and became a _ power for the 


uplifting of humanity. The story will 
be an inspiration and a guide to any 
church which wishes to move out on 
evangelistic lines of work.”—/Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 

‘The story is worth reading and we believe it 
will stir Christians, as well as ministers, to turn 
their efforts to the fields where the harvest is white, 
and where laborers are few ”— Christian Observer, 
Louisville, Ky. 

‘* Written in that happy style which is character- 
istic of its author, fos marked by another of his 
characteristics—good common sense—the story 
will make the best of reading.””—Cumberland 
Presbyterian, Nashville, Tenn, 

12mo, cloth, illustrations by Josephine Bruce, $1.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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By Myrtle Reed 





Now Ready 





A Spinner in the Sun 


The thousands who have enjoyed the gentle humor, the storytelling 
skill, and the delicate sentiment of Lavender and Old Lace will find the 
same qualities in 4 Spinner in the Sun. 
of humor, pathos, and sentiment, which formerly have never failed to 
charm Miss Reed’s admirers, and has also a strong narrative interest and 
an interesting entaglement of plot. 


Uniform with Miss Reed’s Lavender and Old Lace (in 


At All 
Booksellers 


The new story strikes the chords 


its sist thousand), The [aster’s 


Violin (in its 43d thousand), etc. 
Crown Svo, very daintily printed and bound. Cloth, extra, gilt top, 
printed in red*and*black, net, $1.50. 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 
and London 

















JUST OUT---The Book That Many 
People Have Been Waiting For 


A Desk-Book of 
Errors in English 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 
Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,’’ etc. 

Deals with the hundred and one ques- 
tions that arise in daily speech and corre- 
spondence which are not treated in the 
dictionary. 

‘Should be on every writer’s desk. If studied in 
season and out of season it will correct numerous 
inelegancies and vulgarities of speech.”—7he Union, 
Springfield, Mass. 

‘The book is admirably arranged to facilitate search 
for a decision on a moot point or a doubtful usage.”’— 
Star, Washington, D. C. 

12mo, cloth, 242 pages, 7& cents net; by mail 83 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
































A VITAL BOOK—SHOULD 
BE IN EVERY HOME 


THE HEALTH-CARE 
OF THE BABY 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 


Author of “‘ Infant Feeding in Health and Disease,” 
‘* A Text-book on Diseases of Infancy and Childhood ”’; 
Attending Physician to the Willard Parker and River- 
side Hospitals ; Former Instructor in Diseases of Chil- 
dren at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital, etc. 


Dr. Fisher has succeeded in producing a book which 
must in a high degree meet the needs of mothers and 
those who have the care of infants, and who are so 
situated that they must depend upon their own re- 
sources in various possible emergencies. There are 
many little things connected with the proper manage- 
ment of a baby which every mother should know. 
This book supplies the information. 


** Dr. Fisher’s handbook is of the highest character.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 


** The advice which is given in it is excellent and it 
may be cordially commended.” — Therapeutic Gazette, 
Detroit, Mich. 

z2mo, cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 82 cents 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


New York and London 

















Some of the Many 
Orators Represented 


Pericles 
Socrutes 
4Eschines 
Demosthenes 
Catiline 
Cicero 

Ceesar 

Cato 

Luther 


John Pym 
Cromwell 
Fenelon 
Cotton Mather 
Massillon 
Robert Walpole 
Lord Chesterfield 
John Wesley 
Benj. Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
Geo. Washington 
John Adams 
Patrick Henry 
John Hancock 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
Josiah Quincy 
Marat 
John Jay 
Mirabeau 
James Madison 
Red Jacket 
Carnot 
Daniel Webster 
Jamés Monroe 
Robespierre 
William Pitt 
Danton 
Moreau 
Andrew Jackson 
De Witt Clinton 
Duke of Wellington 
Napoleon 
Tecumse 
Daniel O’Connell 
Henry Clay 
Robert Emmett 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robt. C. Winthrop 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Jount Cavour 
Cassius M. Clay 
John Bright 
Wendell Phillips 
Charles Sumner 
Horace Greeley 
Wm. M. Thackeray 
Garibaldi 
Jefferson Davis 
Napoleon III 
Oliver W. Holmes 


ossut 
Lord Beaconsfield 
John Brown 
George Bancroft 
Wm. Henry Seward 
Jos. Chamberlin 
John Morley 
Lord Rosebery 
Emile Zola 
W. Jennings Bryan 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
J coop H. Choate 
Mark Twain 
John Hay 

heo. Roosevelt 





What the Library of Oratory 


Ancient and Modern IS 
7,500 pages. 15 magnificent volumes, 
8 inches x 534 inches, of the choicest 
orations thet man has spoken. With 
brilliant, forceful essays and biographies 
on the orators by such writers as Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie, Lyman Abbott, Henry 
James, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Brander Matthews, 
Carl Schurz, Paul Leicester Ford, Hamlin 

Garland and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
he Library of Oratory is a most 
interesting set of books. It contains 


-reading for every mood of one’s mind 


and the best the world has produced. 
Every question that has aided human- 
ity in its progress during the past 
2,500 years is here, presented by the 
master minds of the world. 
Who would not desire to hear the 
following Orators and their Orations 
if it were possible ? 
Pericles—‘* Funeral Oration.” 
Demosthenes— ‘“‘Oration on the 
_ Crown.” 
Cicero—*‘ Oration against Catiline.” 
Ceesar—‘*Speech in the Roman Senate 
on the Conspiracy of Catiline.” 
Massillon—*‘The Curse of a Malig- 
nant Tongue.” 
Garibaldi—** Speech to His Soldiers.” 
Daniel O’Connell —‘ Ireland Worth 
Dying for.” 
Robert Emmet—“Speech When under 
Sentence of Death.” 
Patrick Henry—*' Give me Liberty or 
ive me Death.” 
Marat—‘*‘ Speech before the National 
Convention.” 
Red Jacket—*‘Speech at Fort Stan- 
wix. 
Daniel Webster—“* Reply to Hayne.” 
Robespierre—"‘ Against Granting the 
King a Trial.’ 
Danton—‘‘ To Dare, to Dare Again, 
Always to Dare.” 
Moreau—‘‘ Speech in His Own De- 
fence.” 
Tapgince — **Farewell to the Old 
r ” 


ard. 
Abraham Lincoln — *‘ First Inaugu- 


ral. 
Henry Ward Beecher—" Effect of the 
eath of Lincoln.” 

Emile Zola—‘* Appeal for Dreyfus.” 

Theodore Roosevelt—A Nation of 
Pioneers.” 

Prince Bismarck—‘'A Plea for Im- 
perial Armament.” 

George Washington—‘‘First Inaugu- 
ral Address.” 


—JUST AS GOOD AS NEW— 


In making an inventory we find in 
stock a few sets of 


The Library 
of Oratory 


(in combination cloth binding only) 
of which the bindings are slightly 
rubbed—not enough to impair their 
real value,. but sufficient to prevent 
their shipment as perfect stock at our 
regular price of $37.50 a set. 


There Being Only a Limited 
Number of These Sets 


we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding, but 
have decided to let them go on easy payments 
of 50c. down and $1.40 per month until paid for— 


Less Than Half Price 


BY PROMPT ACTION NOW, therefore, a number 
of ambitious and deserving readers who desire 
to possess these charming and instructive vol- 
umes, containing 7,500 pages of the best and 
lasting thoughts of mankind may NOW secure 
these special sets at about cost. 


While They Last they are yours 
for a life time this easy way— 


50c Down and $1.40 a Month 


that these volumes, except 
We Guarantee for slight rubs or abrasions 


on the binding, are precisely the same as those 
sold at full prices; yet we cannot offer them as 
perfect stock, and our loss shall be your gain. 
This is Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in 
a strictly high-class standard publication. itcan never 
be duplicated under any circumstances whatsoever. 

The Books are printed from large, eagy to read 
type upon special book paper, illustrated by 100 
full-page portraits and scenes, and are bound in 
combination art cloths—red back and green sides 
with gold back stamping—the best library bind- 
ing it is possible to produce. 


REMEMBER 


These sets are as good for all practical purposes 
as those for which we are getting regular prices. 
We guarantee that the interiors are not_injured, 
and the bindings of our standard grade. The most 
serious injury to any set is no greater than mighi 
occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. 
As absolute proof of this statement, you may re- 
tain the set for careful examination for one whole 
week. If not entirely satisfactory you may return 
the books, and money will be promptly and cheer- 
fully refunded. This is positively the chance of a 
lifetime. 


How to Secure This Great Bargain Send 50c. to the address below, and entire 


set of fifteen superb volumes, bound in 


combination art cloth, will be forwarded. The balance is to be paid at rate of $1.40 
monthly for one year. The first payment is only 50e. In sending your first payment please 
indicate how you wish the volumes sent, as the charges for d-livery must be paid by the 
purchaser. Remittances received after this special lot is exhausted will be immediately 
returned. The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against 
book dealers, etc., we must decline to send more thun 1 set to any one party, and in every 
case we must require the full name and address of each person receiving a set. We have 
only one style of binding (combination art cloth). Order at once to make sure. The absolute 
confidence that the work will be thoroughly aperveienes: highly valued, and, cheerfully 


paid for, is clearly shown by sending sucha va 


uable set of books, the subscription price 


of which is $37.50, on an advance payment of only 50c. Money refunded if books should 
not be satisfactory. As to our responsibility we refer you to the publishers of the leading 


magazines. 


A. L. FOWLE, 8 Washington Place 


New York, N. Y, 
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SELECT YOUR WINTER TRIP” 


Consult with the 


Hamburg-American 
Line 


Before Deciding 


GREAT VARIETY OF SPECIAL CRUISES AND TRIPS 
BY SUPERIOR PASSENGER STEAMERS OF THE 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


aka tg and ORIENT 

Cruises by the S.S. Patricia, leaving New York Jan. 22, and 
by the $.S. Moltke, leaving New York Jan. 29, for Funchal 
(Madeira), Cadiz (Seville, Alhambra, Granada), Gibraltar, 
, a. Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice and Monte Carlo), 
Syracuse, Malta, Alexandria, (Cairo, Pyramids and Nile Trips), 
Jaffa, Beyrouth (18 days in Egypt, Palestine and Syria), Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Kalamaki, Nauplia, Messina, Palermo, Naples, 
Genoa, New York. Duration 73 and 79 days respectively. Cost, 


B= - >. $350 upward. 

re) e, » WEST INDIE Venezuela and 

joes - Panama Canal 
Two cruises of 28 days each by superb S.S. Bluecher from New York 
~ ¥ Jan. 31 and Mar. 5, visiting St. Thomas, San Juan(Porto Rico), Fort de France 
and St. Pierre ( Martinique) , Bridgetown (Barbados), Port of Spain and La Brea Point 
(Trinidad), La Guayraand Puerto Cabello) Venezuela, with overland trip to Caracas 
and Valencia), Colon (affording visit to Panama Canal, where thousands of laborers 
are now making the dirt fly for the great Canal), Kingston (Jamaica), Santiago and 
Havana (Cuba), Nassau (N. P.), New York, Rates from $150 upward per adult, 


JAMAICA Colombia, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras 
Cuatemala, Colon, Panama and Hayti 


Weekly sailings od S.S. Prinz Aug. Wilhelm, Prinz Joachim, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, 
wewreccceme Prinz Woldemar, andothersteamers. Hotel accommoda- 
—— a «= =~ ~~‘ tions in Jamaica now equal to best American Resort Hotels. 

Special sailings fortnightly during the winter by 


the magnficent cruising S.S. Prinzessin Victoria 
Louise. 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC SEAS 


Special cruises from Genoa and Victoria by cruising 
S.S. Meteor, including all points of interest. From 
October to May. 


ITALY and EGYPT 


Regular sailings by steamers Moltke and Hamburg; 
special sailing by flyer Deutschland Feb. 4 to Italy in about 8 days; express sailings every week from Italy to Egypt by Oceana, 


a vessel of 8000 tons, 17 knots speed, with most luxurious accommodations. 


NILE SERVICE TOURIST BUREAU 
By the Hamburg and Anglo-American Nile Co.’s steamers — For trips on shore everywhere, European R. R. tickets, 


superb service. Accommodations may be secured and tickets hotel accommodations, couriers, and for general information to 
obtained before departure from New York. facilitate foreign travel. 






























For Further Information, Descriptive Booklets, etc., Apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35 to 37 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS CHICAGO OAKLAND 
1229 Walnut Street go State Street got Olive Street 159 Randolph Street 1056 Broadway 
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THINK OF MACAULAY’S ENGLAND 


a volume, three volumes, 800 pages each, $1.50 
t C for the complete work, on fine paper, clear 
M@ large type and with excellent cloth binding. 


Think of Shakespeare’s Works and Robertson’s Sermons at such a price. 
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Everyman ’s Library 


of 150 books, of the world’s choicest literature, gives you this opportunity; and 147 more like it. 
There are fine Fiction, Biography, History, with a selection of the best Essays and a rare Children’s 
list. Everyman’s Library is a book at a time proposition. You don’t have to buy a set of books 
to get a few that you want. Everyman’s Library is edited by Prof. Ernest Rhys, with Introductory 
Notes by such famous writers as Swinburne, Lord Avebury, T. Watts Duncan, Andrew Lang and C. 
K. Chesterton. | 

Below will be found a suggestion from the different classifications. Any one of these 50 cents 
a volume, in Cloth, and $1.00 a volume in full crimson leather, postpaid. 





BIOGRAPHY Lamb’s Essays of Elia HISTORY 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 2 Vols. Repne «abs peat Eile: Pelee, atc. Carlyl:’s French Revolution, 2 Vols, 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon FICTION Motley’s Dutch Republic, 3 Vols. 
Wesley’ 1, 4 Vols. 

esley’s Journal, 4 Vols ; Thnclitie’s Gamaed PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

CHILDREN’S Austen's (Jane) Sense and Sensibility The Books of the New Testament of our Lord and 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales Balzac’s Wild Ass’s Skin Saviour, Jesus Christ. Arranged in the order | 
Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School Days ce in which they came to the Christians of the | 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. Eliot’s Adam Bede First Century 

Reade’s (C) The Cloister and the Hearth POETRY 
AND DRAMA 
ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES iio’ Silas Marner +. : 
, Browning’s Poems, 2 Vols. 

Bacon’s Essays Mulock’s John Halifax, Gentleman Tenaseon’s: Bese 
Emerson’s Essays Waverly Novels, 21 Vols. Burns’s Poems and Songs 


Send for the full list of 150 Books and select as many as you wish at 50 cents, ($1.50 in leather.) 


E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 29 West 23d Street, New York City 
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GORHAM SILVERWARE 


For Wedding Gifts and Family Use 


Can be obtained from the leading Jewelers throughout the country at exactly the same prices 
as charged at the Company’s New York establishment 


nee 





The Company’s undeviating rule of supplying their productions only to jewelers of established 
reputation assures that exclusive individuality which for so many years 
has characterized Gorham Silverware. 


Prices of Gorham Silverware 





Almond Dishes $1.50 to . $3.00 and Salts (Pair) $2.00 to $10.00 and | p : 2 
Bon Bon Dishes 2.25 to 15.00 upward , Loving Cups 3.50 to 85.00 upw ard | — rae) : - _ —— ~ and 
: > ; 4 ; : : k pward 

Mustard Pots 4.50 to 10.00 Pepper Mills 5.00 to 10.00 Cand lection 5.00 t o500 

Sugar Baskets 5.50 to 15.00 i | Tea Caddies a to 16.00 + elnino naend : ee bt 

Sugar and Creams 10.00 to 30.00 - “ | Muffineers 0.00 to: 15.00 ‘“ | Compotiers 9.50 to 30.00 
Bowls and Dishes 13.00 to 75.00 “ | Butter Plates (Doz.) 15. 00 te 35.00 * | Sauce Boats 11.00 to 30.00 ‘ 
ogg : 21.00 to 65.00 “ | Vegetable Dishes 23. m0 bo apr ” | Sandwich Plates 19.00 to 35.00 “ 
i, ea, Sugar anc offee Sets 2. o ‘5: ie e “ 
' Creams 22.00 to 50.00 ‘ | Bread and Butter 2 | Bread Trays pee » =0.00 ie 
Meat Dishes 40.00 to 75.00 ‘ | Plates (Dozen) 60.00 to 120.00 “ Entree Dishes 36.00 to 75.00 
' Asparagus Dishes 65.00 to 75.00 “ | Punch Bowls 95.00 to 200.00 “ Ice-cream Plates 

Dessert Plates Service Plates | (Dozen) 60.00. to 214.00 “ 

(Dozen) 120.00 to 340.00 4 | (Dozen) 375.00 to 450.00 By | Tea Services 100.00 to 500.00 


iene " 


STERLING SILVER 
Spoons and Forks 


The Gorham Company are the largest makers in the world of Sterling Silver Spoons and Forks. 


i Every improvement in methods of manufacture is immediately adopted, and many valuable proc- 

4 esses are exclusively controlled 

These advantages enable the Company to offer their productions at prices more favorable to the 
purchaser than is possible with makers operating on a smaller scale 


{ Prices by the Dozen 

oa 

} Tea Spoons $9.00 to $12.00 and | Breakfast or Dessert Knives(Steel Blades) $18,00 to $22.00 and 

‘ i Dessert Spoons 15.00 to 25.00 upward | (Plated Blades) 19.00 to 23.00 upward 
ik Table Spoons 22.00 to 38.00 | Medium or Dinner Knives (Steel Blades) 20.00 to 26.00 

he Breakfast or Dessert Forks 1500 to 25.00 sg ‘* (Plated Blades) 21.00 to 28.00 ee 

i Table or Dinner Forks 21.00 to 34.00 i Carving Sets (5 pieces) 20.00 to 25.00 as 


Individual and Serving Pieces to match in the various 
copyrighted designs at correspondingly low prices 


Every article of Silverware made by the Gorham Company is easily and _ positively identified by 
the well-known Gorham 'Trade-mark 


| SUG 


STERLING 


| The GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Sixth Street 
NEW YORK 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TWO SIDES OF THE CUBAN QUESTION. 


FTER hearing the story of Cuba’s troubles told by represen- 
tative spokesmen of the Palma Government, of the Liberal 
opposition, and of the associated veterans who tried to mediate 
between the two, Secretary Taft found himself face to face with 
what the New York 77mes describes as “an irrepressible conflict 
over irreconcilable differences.” Whatever the issue, adds the 
same paper, “we manifestly have and for some years shall con- 
tinue to havea Cuban problem.” Since neither side,as 7he Eve- 
ning Sun remarks, can perceive anything but good in their cause 
and utter baseness in that of their opponents, it is generally pre- 
dicted by Washington and Havana despatches that no settlement 


with as much as twenty-five rounds of ammunition. We read 
further concerning the cause and the personnel of the insurrection : 


“ Generally speaking, the rebel forces are composed of the lower 
strata of Cubans—Spanish laborers, negroes, disgruntled and dis- 
contented office-seekers, and others who prefer the excitement of 
an insurrection to honest work. Hardly a single person of stand- 
ing or ability is identified with the movement. 

“ The present trouble is practically confined to three provinces 
— Havana, Pinar del Rio, and Santa Clara—Eastern Cuba being 
practically unaffected by the movement. 

“Much has been said concerning the causes leading up to the 
insurrection that has been distorted or absolutely untrue. The 
essential facts can be stated in a few words. The refusal of the 
defeated minority to abide by the will of the majority as expressed 
at the polls is the keynote to the whole situation. 

“Gen. José Miguel Gomez, the former Governor of Santa Clara 
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COL. G. C. MENDIETA, 


GUALBERTO GOMEZ, 


GEN. JOSE MIGUEL GOMEZ. 


Senator Zayas stated that he would enter into no negotiations with the Government until these men were released from jail. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS IN HAVANA. 


without armed American intervention would result in permanent 
peace for the island. Already General Funston has joined Secre- 
tary Taft in Havana. 

The two sides of the Cuban dispute are presented in the New 
York Judependent, by Capt. M. Carillo Aldama, of the Cuban 
Treasury Department, on behalf of the Government, and by Col. 
Charles M. Aguirre, chief of the Cuban Revolutionary Junta in 
the United States, on behalf of the insurrectionists. Captain 
Aldama ridicules the claim of the insurgents that they have 30,000 
men in the field, and asserts that these figures would be more accu- 
rate if divided by ten. Not more than 1,500, he states, are provided 


Province, was offered the Vice-Presidency under President Palma. 
This was refused by Gomez and his followers, as they believed 
that they would be able toelect him President. When they learned 
that Gomez did not have a sufficient following to insure his elec- 
tion they refused to vote. In other words, they sulked, and a 
short time later began to lay plans for an insurrection against the 
Palma Government. As early as last January the Government 
learned of these plots, and it is a striking refutation of the charge 
that President Palma is dictatorial or tyrannical that these instiga- 
tors of rebellion were not arrested or otherwise molested. .... . 

“It has been charged that President Palma has summarily re- 
moved office-holders from their positions. He has—both Liberals 
and members of his own party alike. President Roosevelt has 
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CUBAN ARMY LEAVING HEADQUARTERS FOR THE SCENE OF ACTION. 


also removed grafting officials, nor has any word of criticism been 
heard on that score. The cases are analogous.” 


Colonel Aguirre tells a different story. He claims that Presi- 
dent Palma “has continually trampled on the constitution”; has 
“suppressed or created 
offices of every kind, ac- 








cording to his own con- 
venience” ; has arbitrarily 
removed and suppressed 
Senators and Congress- 
men; and has. generally 
shown “ the greatest con- 
tempt” for Congress. 
We read further: 





“Mr. Palma does not 
hold office by the will of 
the Cubans as expressed 
at the ballot-boxes. The 
election of September, 
1905, would have been 
farcical had it not been 
tragic, and presents the 
spectacle of a_ political 
party containing a major- 
ity of the voters of the 
island, intimidated and 
kept away from the polls 
by the armed followers of 
Palma. 

‘“Murder was resorted 
to by the political ruffians against whom we are now making 
armed revolt. Col. Enrique Villuendas, former secretary to the 
Constitutional Convention and afterward secretary of the House 
of Representatives, was assassinated at Cienfuegos, and the men 
who committed the crime 














GEN. PINO GUERRA, 


Less widely known as Faustino Guerra Puente, 
military leader of the insurrectionists. 


arbitrarily and without warrant of law to dismiss every Liberal 
from office. 

“Numerous Senators and Representatives, altho elected by a 
popular vote, were removed from office and their positions filled 
by Palma adherents—in some cases by men who had never even 
lived in the province they 
were supposed to repre- 
sent.” 

Defining the demands 
of his party Colonel 
Aguirre says: 





“ We have no candidate 
for the Presidency or any 
other office; our only de- 
sire is to have an honest 
government—one in 
which the whole people 
shall have a voice. 

“To this end we de- 
mand the retirement of 
Estrada Palma and the 
other officers from posi- 
tions which they hold by 
fraud and intimidation. 

“ That the Liberals who 
were honestly elected to 
office, both in the General 
Government and ih the 
municipalities, and who 


were without just ‘cause _ ' 
removed from office by Generally recognized as the official represen- 
tative of the revolution. 











SENATOR ALFREDO ZAYAS, 


President Palma, shall 
be restored to the offices to which they were elected, and that they 

be allowed to hold office until the next general election. 
“We demand that a new general election be held at the earliest 
possible moment, at which the will of the people shall be de- 
termined, and, given an 





were rewarded. 

“It was in this way 
that Don Tomaso Es- 
trada Palma was reelected 
President of Cuba for a 
second term. Armed 
forces of the Government 
were employed to as- 
sault the political clubs 
of the Liberals and re- 
strain them from the bal- 
lot-boxes. By means of 
the grossest coercion they 
protected the fraudulent 
filling of the ballot-boxes, 
and the aftermath was 
what might have been 
expected. 

“ Immediately after his 
so-called election, Presi- 
dent Palma _ proceeded 











honest count, we promise 
faithfully to abide by the 
result of such election, be 
it in favor of the Liberal 
party or otherwise.” 
That the insurrection- 
ists regard our good of- 
fices vith jealous distrust 
may be inferred from the 
remark of Loynaz del 
Castillo, who is quoted as 
saying: “The United 
States prevented Cubans 
frem having the glory of 
conquering Spain, and 
now it is again trying to 
prevent them from over- 
throwing the enemies of 

















AMERICAN SAILORS FROM THE “DENVER” IN HAVANA. liberty.” 
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NATIVE JUNKS. 











FOREIGN SHIPPING. 


GLIMPSES OF HONGKONG HARBOR. 


THE TYPHOON AT HONGKONG. 


O the year’s list of staggering calamities due to sudden and 
unforeseen manifestations of natural forces—a list already 
somber enough with its records of earthquake at San Francisco 
and at Valparaiso—must be added the death-dealing typhoon 
which swept down upon Hongkong with mysterious suddenness 
on September 18. A despatch from that city states that the 
storm “ was of a local nature,” and that it came without warning, 
the observatory having predicted only moderate winds. Altho it 
lasted only two hours it sank a fishing fleet of 600 junks, destroyed 
nearly all the native shipping in the harbor, and wrought havoc 
among the docks and buildings of the water-front. Estimates 
place the loss of life among the Chinese alone at 10,000, and it is 
‘said that $20,000,000 would not cover the value of the property 
destroyed. The foreign shipping which frequents the harbor 
seems to have suffered less ; nevertheless, many steamers, among 
them a British gun-boat and a French torpedo-boat destroyer, 
were sunk or driven ashore. The loss is also reported of the 
American gunboat He/ena, with eight officers and a crew of 175 
men. Hongkong despatches state that public opinion is incensed 
at the observatory for not reporting the approach of the typhoon, 




















CHEESE IT, THE Cop! 
—Macauley inthe New York Wor/d. 








CUBA IN CARTOON. 


and that an investigation is pending. The Providence Journal 
comments as follows: 


“In respect to property loss, and even loss of life, an earth- 
quake and tidal wave combined could scarcely have been more 
disastrous over the area where the typhoon spent itself. Indeed, 
it practically created a tidal wave of tremendous proportions in 
the roadstead, like that which rolled over the city of Galveston, 
the product of a West-Indian hurricane. Perhaps no storm of 
equal proportions and effect has struck any harbor in the world 
since the port of Apia, in Samoa, was swept in 1889, when prac- 
tically all the shipping was driven ashore or sunk. ...... 

“There are as yet no reports of any damage: by the typhoon 
elsewhere in its path, either among the islands as far south as the 
Philippines or on the mainland of Japan or China. Apparently 
no such reports are to be feared. The storm was evidently local- 
ized within a small area; and the fact that it was allowed to roll 
up after its fashion without being reported from any outlying 
meteorological station as it came along is evidence that it chose 
its course over an ocean path too remote from any of the islands 
along the way to record its passing.” 


The same paper states that during a typhoon the wind some- 
times moves “at the astonishing rate of some 200 to 300 miles 
an hour.” The typhoon, says the Hartford Courant, usually 

















FIRST AID TO THE SUFFERING. 
—Smith in the Brooklyn Citizen, 
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originates east or south of Manila, in which cases its route is 
charted and warnings are issued by the Manila meteorological ob- 


servatory. It adds: 


“When the typhoon gets under way, it is ruin to whatever is in 
its course. Hongkong is a city set on a small island, with a much 
protected harbor, but they show you there a building two blocks 
back from the Bund or water-front and tell you that as a result of 
one of these storms a ship drove her bowsprit into one of its win- 
dows. When the wind and the tide happen to work together, a 
mighty and irresistible pile of water is forced up the shore, wreck- 
ing everything it touches. Visitors in Shanghai last summer in a 
store back some distance from the river inquired for back numbers 
of American papers and were informed that the entire supply had 
been destroyed by a recent typhoon, which had made the water 
three feet deep in the very place where the visitors were standing.” 


Says the Newark News : 


“Hongkong, perhaps the most important eztvepot of Oriental 
trade and a city of about a quarter of a million, will scarcely feel 
any shock in its business relations with the world; and as its 
human victims will probably prove in the main poor devils of 
Chinese the hard-hearted world will shrug its shoulders over that. 
We have become used to the big horrors this year, and it takes a 
good deal to make much of an impact on the sensibilities and 
imagination.” 





REFLECTIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
TREPOFF. 


HAT Dimitri Feodorovitch Trepoff should die quietly at 
home of natural causes, is considered by the press, as the 
Providence Journal voices its sentiment, a “part of the irony of 
fate.” He was “perhaps the best hated man in Russia,” contin- 
ues 7he Journal, he “had been threatened with assassination by 
revolutionists many times and shot at more than once,” and yet his 
end came “ peacefully in his bed.” 

Still, while no fanatic’s bomb or terrorist’s bullet was imme- 
diately responsible for his death, “there is no doubt that the life 
he led hastened the end,” says the Toledo B/ade, and the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer agrees that “he was done to death by the revo- 
lution just as certainly as if he had been shattered by a bomb 
thrown by a devoted fanatic.” Zhe Plain Dealer continues: 


“ Trepoff, stalwart and fearless, took upon his broad shoulders 














THE “FISHERMAN”? AND THE GENIE 


Trying to get him pack into the bottle. 
—Bush in the New York Word. 
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the burden of reaction, the terrible load of responsibility for mili- 
tary tyranny. The weight was too heavy and it crushed the giant, 
The nervous strain, the apprehension of sudden murder, the men- 
tal and physical labor, the oppression of universal hatred, the 
immense load of irresponsible authority have borne down this man 
of might to the grave as suddenly and with almost as little prepara. 
tion as would the hand of the assassin.” 


Estimates of the man vary widely. The Butfalo Zafress, on 
one hand, says that “his death revealed the strain of timidity in 
his character which may account for many of his actions,” since 
“it resulted from the shattering of his nervous system by the ter- 
ror of assassination.” On the other hand, the Indianapolis Svar 


says of him: 


“With iron will and strong confidence in the agencies at his 
command he fought the terror that came by day as well as by 
night. Time and again he conquered and drove it back. But the 
color faded from his hair, and if there was ever any content in his 
life it must have withered away.” 


The St. Paul Dispatch says frankly that “there is nothing that 
would benefit darkest Russia more than a dozen first-class funerals 
of the Trepoff type,” and the Pittsburg Dispatch finds the only 
thing which can be said, in conformity with the injunction De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum, is a recognition of “his energy and deter- 
mination in serving the cause of autocracy and his courage and 
success in defying nihilistic assassination nearly to the day of his 
death.” The Detroit Journal, while characterizing him as “ the 
most fearless and faithful servant of the Czar” and “the most 
pitiless tyrant of his day,” adds: 


“The splendid courage of Trepotf must at least command ad- 
miration. It is a curious whim of fate that he, the leader of the 
red-handed servants of the Czar, should have died in his bed. 
Six times had his life been sought, and he was prepared to meet 
death in the blast of the bomb or by the assassin’s bullet. Trepoff 
was an honest man. Against his name there is no charge of cor- 
ruption or cowardice. Had he been in command of the Russian 
forces, had he prepared them for war, the victories of the Japanese 
might have been less hollow, less disgraceful, less disastrous.” 


Following a long biographical sketch of Trepoff, which includes 
a review of his severe repressive measures, the Hartford Courant 
discusses the ethics of his position in this manner: 


“The question is as to how far General Trepotf was blame- 

















HE IS WILLING TO DROP IT. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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worthy. He did not do these things for himself. It is indeed 
rather more than likely that he was pursuing an ideal. The Czar 
commanded, and he obeyed. The Czar said, let there be order, 
and General Trepoff made order. It is difficult to see how he 
could have done otherwise and obey the Czar. He had been 
taught, both by his father and in the page school, that the first 
rule of life is obedience to the Czar. What the boy had thus 
learned the man may easily have believed. This may have been 
what General Trepoff meant, when he said of himself that poster- 
ity would judge him less harshly than his contemporaries.” 


MR. BRYAN’S TRUST TEST. 


R. BRYAN’S new dictum that “a corporation controlliag 
more than 50 per cent. of the product in which it deals” is 
iniquitous, while smaller ones are all right, gives his journalistic 
critics a chance for a few more shots in his direction. It was Mr. 
George Smart, editor of Zhe /ron Trade Review, of Cleveland, 
who elicited this opinion. Mr. Smart noticed that Mr. Bryan in 
his New York speech proposed that the trusts be curbed “by re- 
fusing a license to any corporation which controls more than a 
certain portion of the total product—this proportion to be arbitra- 
rily fixed at a point which will give free operation to competition.” 
So he wrote to Mr. Bryan and asked him frankly what proportion 
he would fix. Mr. Bryan replied: 


“I am not prepared to state just how much a proportion a cor- 
poration can control without becoming a trust in the sense that it 
limits competition, and competition controls the price and terms 
of sales. For the conduct of my own paper I draw the line at 50 
per cent. and do not accept an advertisement of a corporation con- 
trolling more than-s5o per cent. of the product in which it deals.” 


The Wall Street Journal treats the 50-per-cent. “dead-line ” 
idea thus, from a Wall Street standpoint: 


“Of course no reasonable man will undertake to dispute the 
conclusion reached by Mr. Bryan. He speaks with the authority 
of an expert. Still there are some who think that a line drawn 
at 50 per cent. is no line at all, and that Mr. Bryan’s proposition 
is one of extreme, unmitigated, unadulterated, colossal absurdity. 
If 50 per cent. is the line that separates a simple corporation from 
a monopoly then Mr. Bryan is at liberty to accept for his paper, 
The Commoner, an advertisement from Mr. Harriman, for Mr. 
Harriman’s corporation, the Union Pacific, controls the Southern 
Pacific by ownership of less than 46 per cent. of the stock of that 
‘company. Under Mr. Bryan’s definition, therefore, the Union 
Pacific is nota monopoly. The Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
the controlling factor in the Baltimore & Ohio and the Norfolk & 
Western by ownership of considerably less than one-half of their 
capital stock. 

“In Wall Street it has long been an accepted principle that con- 
trol of a property could be effected by ownership of less than one- 
half. The street has clung to the idea that the line which distin- 
guishes a competing corporation from a trust could not be drawn 
so as to apply universally. The share of a trade which might 
enable one corporation to control it would be inadequate in the 
case of another trade. Mr. Bryan’s original Madison Square 
Garden definition was sufficiently broad. But in designating 50 
per cent. as being the proportion of the product which a company 
must control in order to be a trust he is stating something that is 
manifestly absurd.” 


The Iron Trade Review deciares its belief editorially that the 
trust regulation proposed by Mr. Bryan is “of a most dangerous 
kind.” It says: 

“To subject the great industries of the country to any such con- 
trol as he advocates, would be to place them in the hands of Gov- 
ernment officials who would probably have no exact knowledge in 
regard to the different industries, thereby establishing autocratic 
power which would not be tolerated in any democratic country.” 


The New York Sz indulges in the following sarcastic re- 
marks: 


“How about Mr. Bryan himself? By his own test he is a trust. 
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He controls a good deal more than 50 per cent. of the output of 
Democratic ideas. To be sure, he has made only a quarter of a 
million dollars or so as yet, according to competent estimates, but 
he seems to us to be in a fair way to become guilty of millionair- 
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A COMMENT FROM MR. BRYAN, 
—B. J. Griswold in the Fort Wayne Daily News. 


ism before long, and while we are not alone in thinking that the 
country, to say nothing of the Democratic party, would benefit by 
the destruction of the Bryan monopoly of. purges, taint-eradica- 
tors, policies, and issues,as well as of delegates and votes, we 
hope that the time will never come when Mr. Bryan’s reckless 
formula handed out at Winston will be used against himself. He 
ought really to look a little further ahead than he does, even if it 
is a pleasure, as he has proclaimed, to open his mouth and let the 
words come out.” 





OSTRACIZING THE UNIFORM. 


HE social grievance of the British Tommy Atkins— 
“It’s Tommy this, and Tommy that, and Tommy walk be’ind, 

But it’s ‘thin red line of ’eroes’ when there’s trouble in the wind” 
—appears to have its counterpart in the case of our American blue- 
jackets. Officials of the Navy Department, we learn from Zhe 
Army and Navy Journal, are much incensed over the treatment 
accorded the sailors of the Atlantic Fleet, especially those of 
the Jowa the /ndiana and vessels of the Second Torpedo Flotilla, 
by the police and citizens of Portland, Me.; and in this connec- 
tion the press in general admit and deplore the existence of a cer- 
tain popular prejudice against the wearers of unifofm -in either 
service. A body of soldiers or seamen, as one paper points out, 
arouses enthusiasm in the heart of the civilian; but let this “ fine 
body of men” break ranks and every ranker in it becomes an out- 
cast. The illustration of this prejudice supplied by the case of 
Portland is thus described in part by Rear-Admiral R. D. Evans 
in his report to the Secretary of the Navy: 


“ During the recent visit of the /owa, Judiana, and Second Tor- 
pedo Flotilla to Portland, Me., which visit was made at the sug- 
gestion of the residents of Maine, many of the men from the /n- 
diana were treated with great brutality by the police and bya 
civilian in the presence of the police, from which I may infer that 
he was a policeman in plain clothes. 

“These men were, without a doubt, perfectly sober, and, going 
in the direction of the wharf at which the ships’ boats landed, 
were clubbed and kicked and knocked down by these police. The 
civilian, in the presence of the police, drew a revolver and threat- 
ened them. 

“Nothing but commendation can be said of these blue-jackets 
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for their moderation in submitting to these indignities without 
creating trouble, for they outnumbered the police and without a 
doubt they could have taken them in charge. 

“ Another indignity to which these liberty men were obliged to 
submit took place at a skating-rink. Tickets were sold to them 
to enter the skating-rink on Peak’s Island, and then skates were 
refused them on the ground that they were dressed in seamen’s 
uniform. Others were refused admittance to other entertainments 
that were places of common amusement and to which civilians, re- 
gardless of their characters or of the condition of their clothes, 
were admitted if they had the price of admission. 

“TI presume the owners or managers of places of amusement are 
not compelled to sell tickets, but it seems a sad comment on the 
patriotism of the citizens of Portland to say that they objected to 
sitting beside sober, honest, and industrious men who are in a 
profession among the most honorable of any in the world.” 


The Mayor of Portland, in a letter to Captain Tilley, expressed 
himself as “much disgusted at the treatment accorded the men.” 
Captain Tilley himself describes the “general feeling of unfriendli- 
ness” toward the blue-jackets, and adds, “This unfriendliness 
seemed to be solely because they were United States sailors in 
uniform.” Zhe Army and Navy Journal adds to our information 
on the subject as follows: 


“The enlisted men, in their statement to the commanding officer, 
say that, while they were on the streets of Portland, they were 
repeatedly ordered to move on, altho they were simply standing 
on the street in conversation. Those who were present when the 
incident referred to by Admiral Evans occurred, say that the 
policeman ordered them to move on, but without giving the party 
time to move the police officers started to club and kick those in 
the rear and that they drove them about two blocks in this man- 
ner.” 

The Adveriiser, of Portland, Me., is “ reluctant to believe” that 
its guardians of the peace were really guilty of the unprovoked 
attacks alleged, but admits that “there existed some grounds for 
complaint of discrimination at places of entertainment.” It goes 
on to'say: 

“It is a matter of general regret that the Admiral and Secretary 
have felt it incumbent upon them, because of the charges stated, 
to place Portland in the list of ports to be avoided because the 
blue-jackets are likely to receive discourteous treatment here. 
We are convinced that fuller investigation will acquit our city of 
this charge of inhospitality. The great publicity given the affair, 
which reflects upon the city and has a tendency to injure it, would 
seem to demand that it be inquired into further with a view to 
settling the rights of the matter.” 


The Detroit Journal is among the papers which wax facetious 
over the idea of the tars of “ Fighting Bob” Evans requiring pro- 
tection against the “rough words or cross looks of an American 
policeman,” but for the most part we find expressions of regret for 
the incident, followed by discussions of the complex paradox of 
sentiment presented by the attitude of the average civilian toward 
the man in uniform. “What right,” asks Zhe Evening Mail 
(New York), “has the average man to feel himself of finer clay 
than these sturdy young men who could sfand him on his head 
without half trying, whose manhood has perhaps endured the fiery 
test of battle, whose very profession announces a willingness to 
sacrifice themselves in the rude altruism of conflict, rather than 
merely to despoil their neighbor in the cutthroat competitions of 
commerce?” In anattempt toanswer its own question that paper 
continues : 

“It would seem that, with them, the honorable uniform of sol- 
dier and sailor suggests at once the overalls of the workingman, 
which he is expected to discard in his hours of ease, and the atmo- 
sphere of dependent institutionalism—the blue or gray garb of 
workhouse, almshouse, or asylum inmate. Life in army or navy, 
with the enforced leisure of peace, with the absence of the restrain-_ 
ing and softening influence of the family, is felt to be abnormal. 
With all our glorification of war-devoted courage there is doubt- 
less some lurking dislike to the profession of killing. The Uto- 
pians, as Sir Thomas More relates, always hired foreign merce 
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naries to do their fighting for them, and engaged the services of the 
very tribes whom they wished to get exterminated. 

“Perhaps the curious feud which civilians have with their uni. 
formed defenders is a cropping out of two unpleasant facts that 
no rhetoric can conceal: (1) War is an anomalous and wasteful 
thing. (2) The uniform of the soldier or sailor is a displeasing 
reminder to all civilians that instead of paying men to risk their 
lives for them they should take their turn, every one of them, in 
the front line of national defense.” 


Similar incidents are recalled by the Brooklyn Z7mes in connec. 
tion with Newportand San Francisco. “ Personally,” remarks the 
New York Press, “ we would just as lief see a sailor’s jacket in an 
orchestra seat, if the sea-going person is behaving himself, as q 
‘Prince Albert’ on a war-ship.” ; 

The Washington S¢av sounds a warning in this connection: 


“The army and navy need men. The service would possibly 
get more of them if many likely recruits were not deterred from 
enlisting by the ostracism visited upon enlisted men. Disrespect 
to the national flag is a heinous offense, while disrespect to the 
national uniform is the usual thing.” 





““THE PEOPLE’S LOBBY.” 


a period of secrecy in Congress is over, the great conspir- 

acy of silence is at an end, ironically exclaims the New 
York Suz after announcing the program of a new organization to 
be known as “The People’s Lobby.” Other papers, however, 
comment more seriously on the aims of this new “good govern- 
ment association ” for the nation, which intends to maintain a sort 
of vigilance committee at Washington. Zhe Success Magazine 
for October, in its editorial columns, hails the movement as “ the 
first deliberate step toward bringing Congress back to first princi- 
ples, toward making our representatives really represent us.” It 
will be to Congress and to national politics, we are told, ‘what 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s are to commercial life—and a great deal 
more.” In the same publication Mr. Henry Beach Needham, the 
Washington correspondent with whom the idea of “ The People’s 
Lobby ” originated, points out the need for such a watch-dog at 
the Capitol, and outlines the plan of procedure. Following the 
example of the Democratic and Republican campaign committees, 
the new movement appeals for public support in the form of dollar 
subscriptions. We are further informed that it numbers already 
on its governing committee such men as R. M. Allen, secretary of 
the Interstate Pure-Food Commission; Francis J. Henry, special 
Government prosecutor in the Oregon lJand-fraud cases; Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, secretary of the National Child-Labor Com- 
mittee ; John Mitchell, president of the United Mine-Workers of 
America; James B. Reynolds, joint author of the Neill-Reynolds 
meat-inspection report; Lincoln Steffens; and William Allen 
White. Mr. Needham’s outline of the program of the People’s 
Lobby reads as follows: 

“With the aid of competent legal counsel, the People’s Lobby 
will examine all public bills and resolutions introduced in Con- 
gress; report thereon; forward such reports to the committees of 
Congress, and give the same publicity through the press. 

“It will follow the work of the committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives; scrutinize all amendments ; fix the re- 
sponsibility for changes made in bills, for delay in considering and 
failure in reporting proper measures, and for the favorable report- 
ing of questionable measures. 

“Tt will follow the course of all bills after their emergence from 
committee, fixing the responsibility for delay in considering popu- 
lar measures, or for the defeat of the same, and also fixing the re- 
sponsibility for the advancing of vicious measures, or for their 
enactment into law. ; 

“It will keep a record of the official acts of every Senator and 
Representative in such available form as to be of immediate serv- 
ice to newspaper correspondents and magazine writers, and to the 
people of any State or of any Congressional district. 

“It will be of great service to the square, honest member of 
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Congress in his legislative work. The People’s Lobby will pre- 
pare statistics and information for the use of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, to enable them more effectively to support legislation 
in the public interest, and to oppose vicious measures. Hereafter 
the member of Congress 
need not rely for statis- 
tics and information, as 
he has had to do in the 
past, on matter prepared 
by the bureaus main- 
tained by special inter- 
ests. 

“The People’s Lobby 
will constitute a nation- 
al bureau of publicity, 
whose purpose will be to 
keep the people fully in- 
formed as to the official 
acts of their elected Rep- 
resentatives at the na- 
tion’s capital. The or- 
ganization will work with 
and through the press 
associations and the spc- 
cial newspaper corre- 
spondents atWashington, 
and will give aid to peri- 
odicals and magazines 
which seek reliable and 





MR. HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM. 
Originator of “the first deliberate step to. authoritative information 
ward bringing Congress back tofirst principles, as to the work of Con- 


toward making our representatives really repre- 
sent us.” 


gress. The People’s 
Lobby is not in the re- 
motest sense a movement looking to the formation of a new politi- 
cal party.” 


It is true, admits Mr. Needham, that under present conditions 
the Pure-Food bill has at last become law, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been authorized to fix maximum rates, the 
tax has been removed from denatured alcohol, and the Federal in- 
spection of meat products has become something more than a 
farce ;," but let it be remembered,” he adds, “that these popular 
measures were wrung from an unwilling Congress by the Presi- 
dent.” He goes on to say: 


“This means that Congress has not changed. . . . Theoretic- 
ally, the members of Congress themselves form the people’s lobby. 
But, strange as it may seem, the people are not adequately repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States. The interests of the 
people are often neglected—sometimes as much through careless- 
ness aS with intent. What can the people do about it? Elect 
members of Congress who will be representative of the people? 
Yes. But it takes time to overthrow a machine. The substitu- 
tion of independent for subservient Representatives and Senators 
is a slow process. It should go steadily on. But, as an imme- 
diate safeguard to popular government—as a factor in achieving 
government of and by the people—there should be maintained at 
Washington a people’s lobby.” 


The Evening Post refuses so greatly to despair of the Republic 
as to believe that “the time has come for so extraordinary a meas- 
ure of salvage.” In further expression of doubt it says: 


“Just as the vigilantes of the Sierras ran an undesirable charac- 
ter out of camp when occasion required, so their successors hope 
to drive the faithless sort of public servants out of the Capitol by 
sheer weight of general opprobrium. 

“Toward so much zeal for the Republic it is very difficult for us 
to take a skeptical attitude. But we are constrained to doubt if 
the matter of securing good Federal laws is as simple as having 
even the most authoritative committee tell Congress what to do 
and what to leave undone—on pain of being reported to the peo- 


“Conceivably, the task of getting good Congressional Govern- 
ment is not that of contriving a brilliant censorship in the name of 
the people, but the far greater enterprise of rousing the average 
voter to a sense of his responsibilities. In other words, the cor- 
centration of a certain amount of intelligence, alertness, and fear- 


lessness at Washington is likely to be of little avail, unless these 
qualities are communicated to the man in the street. Again, the 
People’s Lobby merely professes to do what the special corre- 
spondents at Washington are supposed to doalready. The repre- 
sentatives of independent papers, at least, are in duty bound to 
maintain just the sort of scrutiny of laws and persons that this 
self-constituted vigilance committee proposes. Evidently, routine 
correspondence might be better done; but it is questionable if it 
is so bad as to deserve to be superseded by a press bureau spe- 
cifically devoted to the people’s interests. 

“We have, however, no inclination to prejudge this enterprise. 
Its works will judge it sufficiently.” 





REFORMS FOR CHINA. 


ESPATCHES from the Far East suggest that China may 

yet astonish the world by a metamorphosis no less amazing 

than that so recently achieved by Japan. Among minor indica- 
tions that Japan’s success in applying to her own needs whatever 
she found useful in Western civilization has not been lost upon 
her hitherto reactionary neighbor are the statements that high 
Chinese officials have discarded the queue and that the Empress- 
Dowager has issued an edict abolishing the fashion of foot-bind- 


ing among Chinese women. The latter custom, remarks the Pitts- 


burg Dispatch, “is the characteristic Chinese archaism, and its 
abolition is the most tangible index of progress.” From the polit- 
ical and educational fields come other tidings of reform. We read 
of a proposed new legal code; of a decree making some mastery 
of Western learning a condition of future employment in the Gov- 
ernment service; of the establishment of more than 5,000 primary 
and secondary schools to advance the new learning in the province 
of Chili; and of adecree making the Western Sabbath a legal 
holiday in China. But most significant of all is the statement of 











YUAN SHIH KAI, 

Viceroy of the Province of Chili, and now Commander-in-Chief of 
the Chinese Army. Heannounces that he will introduce constitu- 
tional government in his own province. 


the Imperial Commission, on its return to Peking after its study 
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of Western institutions, that China’s weakness is to be found in’ 


the antagonism between the rulers and the ruled. Soon after fol- 
lowed an imperial edict which is described by the Seattle Post 
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for their moderation in submitting to these indignities without 
creating trouble, for they outnumbered the police and without a 
doubt they could have taken them in charge. 

“ Another indignity to which these liberty men were obliged to 
submit took place at a skating-rink. Tickets were sold to them 
to enter the skating-rink on Peak’s Island, and then skates were 
refused them on the ground that they were dressed in seamen’s 
uniform. Others were refused admittance to other entertainments 
that were places of common amusement and to which civilians, re- 
gardless of their characters or of the condition of their clothes, 
were admitted if they had the price of admission. 

“I presume the owners or managers of places of amusement are 
not compelled to sell tickets, but it seems a sad comment on the 
patriotism of the citizens of Portland to say that they objected to 
sitting beside sober, honest, and industrious men who are in a 
profession among the most honorable of any in the world.” 


The Mayor of Portland, in a letter to Captain Tilley, expressed 
himself as “much disgusted at the treatment accorded the men.” 
Captain Tilley himself describes the “general feeling of unfriendli- 
ness” toward the blue-jackets, and adds, “ This unfriendliness 
seemed to be solely because they were United States sailors in 
uniform.” Zhe Army and Navy Journal adds to our information 
on the subject as follows: 


“The enlisted men, in their statement to the commanding officer, 
say that, while they were on the streets of Portland, they were 
repeatedly ordered to move on, altho they were simply standing 
on the street in conversation. Those who were present when the 
incident referred to by Admiral Evans occurred, say that the 
policeman ordered them to move on, but without giving the party 
time to move the police officers started to club and kick those in 
the rear and that they drove them about two blocks in this man- 


ner. 

The Adveriiser, of Portland, Me., is “ reluctant to believe” that 
its guardians of the peace were really guilty of the unprovoked 
attacks alleged, but admits that “there existed some grounds for 
complaint of discrimination at places of entertainment.” It goes 
on to'say : 

“It is a matter of general regret that the Admiral and Secretary 
have felt it incumbent upon them, because of the charges stated, 
to place Portland in the list of ports to be avoided because the 
blue-jackets are likely to receive discourteous treatment here. 
We are convinced that fuller investigation will acquit our city of 
this charge of inhospitality. The great publicity given the affair, 
which reflects upon the city and has a tendency to injure it, would 
seem to demand that it be inquired into further with a view to 
settling the rights of the matter.” 


The Detroit Journal is among the papers which wax facetious 
over the idea of the tars of “ Fighting Bob” Evans requiring pro- 
tection against the “rough words or cross looks of an American 
policeman,” but for the most part we find expressions of regret for 
the incident, followed by discussions of the complex paradox of 
sentiment presented by the attitude of the average civilian toward 
the man in uniform. “What right,” asks Zhe Evening Mail 
(New York), “has the average man to feel himself of finer clay 
than these sturdy young men who could sfand him on his head 
without half trying, whose manhood has perhaps endured the fiery 
test of battle. whose very profession announces a willingness to 
sacrifice themselves in the rude altruism of conflict, rather than 
merely to despoil their neighbor in the cutthroat competitions of 
commerce?” In anattempt toanswer its own question that paper 
continues : 

“It would seem that, with them, the honorable uniform of sol- 
dier and sailor suggests at once the overalls of the workingman, 
which he is expected to discard in his hours of ease, and the atmo- 
sphere of dependent institutionalism—the blue or gray garb of 
workhouse, almshouse, or asylum inmate. Life in army or navy, 
with the enforced leisure of peace, with the absence of the restrain- 
ing and softening influence of the family, is felt to be abnormal. 
With all our glorification of war-devoted courage there is doubt- 
less some lurking dislike to the profession of killing. The Uto- 
pians, as Sir Thomas More relates, always hired foreign merce 
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naries to do their fighting for them, and engaged the services of the 
very tribes whom they wished to get exterminated. 

“Perhaps the curious feud which civilians have with their uni. 
formed defenders is a cropping out of two unpleasant facts that 
no rhetoric can conceal: (1) War is an anomalous and wasteful 
thing. (2) The uniform of the soldier or sailor is a displeasing 
reminder to all civilians that instead of paying men to risk their 
lives for them they should take their turn, every one of them, in 
the front line of national defense.” 


Similar incidents are recalled by the Brooklyn Zimes in connec. 
tion with Newportand San Francisco. “ Personally,” remarks the 
New York Press, “ we would just as lief see a sailor’s jacket in an 
orchestra seat, if the sea-going person is behaving himself, as a 
‘Prince Albert’ on a war-ship.” ; 

The Washington Sar sounds a warning in this connection: 

“The army and navy need men. The service would possibly 
get more of them if many likely recruits were not deterred from 
enlisting by the ostracism visited upon enlisted men. Disrespect 


to the national flag is a heinous offense, while disrespect to the 
national uniform is the usual thing.” 


“THE PEOPLE’S LOBBY.” 


t Neues period of secrecy in Congress is over, the great conspir- 
acy of silence is at an end, ironically exclaims the New 
York Suz after announcing the program of a new organization to 
be known as “The People’s Lobby.” Other papers, however, 
comment more seriously on the aims of this new “good govern- 
ment association ” for the nation, which intends to maintain a sort 
of vigilance committee at Washington. Zhe Success Magazine 
for October, in its editorial columns, hails the movement as “ the 
first deliberate step toward bringing Congress back to first princi- 
ples, toward making our representatives really represent us.” It 
will be to Congress and to national politics, we are told, ‘“ what 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s are to commercial life—and a great deal 
more.” In the same publication Mr. Henry Beach Needham, the 
Washington correspondent with whom the idea of “ The People’s 
Lobby ” originated, points out the need for such a watch-dog at 
the Capitol, and outlines the plan of procedure. Following the 
example of the Democratic and Republican campaign committees, 
the new movement appeals for public support in the form of dollar 
subscriptions. We are further informed that it numbers already 
on its governing committee such men as R. M. Allen, secretary of 
the Interstate Pure-Food Commission ; Francis J. Henry, special 
Government prosecutor in the Oregon Jand-fraud cases; Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, secretary of the National Child-Labor Com- 
mittee ; John Mitchell, president of the United Mine-Workers of 
America; James B. Reynolds, joint author of the Neill-Reynolds 
meat-inspection report; Lincoln Steffens; and William Allen 
White. Mr. Needham’s outline of the program of the People’s 
Lobby reads as follows: 

“With the aid of competent legal counsel, the People’s Lobby 
will examine all public bills and resolutions introduced in Con- 
gress; report thereon; forward such reports to the committees of 
Congress, and give the same publicity through the press. 

“It will follow the work of the committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives; scrutinize all amendments ; fix the re- 
sponsibility for changes made in bills, for delay in considering and 
failure in reporting proper measures, and for the favorable report- 
ing of questionable measures. 

“Tt will follow the course of all bills after their emergence from 
committee, fixing the responsibility for delay in considering popu- 
lar measures, or for the defeat of the same, and also fixing the re- 
sponsibility for the advancing of vicious measures, or for their 
enactment into law. : 

“It will keep a record of the official acts of every Senator and 
Representative in such available form as to be of immediate serv- 
ice to newspaper correspondents and magazine writers, and to the 
people of any State or of any Congressional district. 

“It will be of great service to the square, honest member of 
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Congress in his legislative work. The People’s Lobby will pre- 
pare statistics and information for the use of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, to enable them more effectively to support legislation 
in the public interest, and to oppose vicious measures. Hereafter 
the member of Congress 
need not rely for statis- 
tics and information, as 
he has had to do in the 
past, on matter prepared 
by the bureaus main- 
tained by special inter- 
ests. 

“The People’s Lobby 
will constitute a nation- 
al bureau of publicity, 
whose purpose will be to 
keep the people fully in- 
formed as to the official 
acts of their elected Rep- 
resentatives at the na- 
tion’s capital. The or- 
ganization will work with 
and through the press 
associations and the spc- 
cial newspaper corre- 
spondents atWashington, 
and will give aid to peri- 
odicals and magazines 
which seek reliable and 





MR. HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM. Soares : 
Originator of “the first deliberate step to- authoritative information 
ward bringing Congress back tofirst principles, as to the work of Con- 
— making our representatives really repre- gress. The People’s 
sent us. 


Lobby is not in the re- 
motest sense a movement looking to the formation of a new politi- 
cal party.” 


It is true, admits Mr. Needham, that under present conditions 
the Pure-Food bill has at last become law, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been authorized to fix maximum rates, the 
tax has been removed from denatured alcohol, and the Federal in- 
spection of meat products has become something more than a 
farce ;,“ but let it be remembered,” he adds, “ that these popular 
measures were wrung from an unwilling Congress by the Presi- 
dent.” He goes on to say: 


“This means that Congress has not changed. . . . Theoretic- 
ally, the members of Congress themselves form the people’s lobby. 
But, strange as it may seem, the people are not adequately repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States. The interests of the 
people are often neglected—sometimes as much through careless- 
ness as with intent. What can the people do about it? Elect 
members of Congress who will be representative of the people? 
Yes. But it takes time to overthrow a machine. The substitu- 
tion of independent for subservient Representatives and Senators 
is a slow process. It should go steadily on. But, as an imme- 
diate safeguard to popular government—as a factor in achieving 
government of and by the people—there should be maintained at 
Washington a people’s lobby.” 


The Evening Post refuses so greatly to despair of the Republic 
as to believe that “the time has come for so extraordinary a meas- 
ure of salvage.” In further expression of doubt it says: 


“Just as the vigilantes of the Sierras ran an undesirable charac- 
ter out of camp when occasion required, so their successors hope 
to drive the faithless sort of public servants out of the Capitol by 
sheer weight of general opprobrium. 

“ Toward so much zeal for the Republic it is very difficult for us 
to take a skeptical attitude. But we are constrained to doubt if 
the matter of securing good Feceral laws is as simple as having 
even the most authoritative committee tell Congress what to do 
and what to leave undone—on pain of being reported to the peo- 


“Conceivably, the task of getting good Congressional Govern- 
ment is not that of contriving a brilliant censorship in the name of 
the people, but the far greater enterprise of rousing the average 
voter to a sense of his responsibilities. In other words, the cor- 
centration of a certain amount of intelligence, alertness, and fear- 
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lessness at Washington is likely to be of little avail, unless these 
qualities are communicated to the man in the street. Again, the 
People’s Lobby merely professes to do what the special corre- 
spondents at Washington are supposed to doalready. The repre- 
sentatives of independent papers, at least, are in duty bound to 
maintain just the sort of scrutiny of laws and persons that this 
self-constituted vigilance committee proposes. Evidently, routine 
correspondence might be better done; but it is questionable if it 
is so bad as to deserve to be superseded by a press bureau spe- 
cifically devoted to the people’s interests. 

“We have, however, no inclination to prejudge this enterprise. 
Its works will judge it sufficiently.” 





REFORMS FOR CHINA. 


ESPATCHES from the Far East suggest that China may 
yet astonish the world by a metamorphosis no less amazing 
than that so recently achieved by Japan. Among minor indica- 
tions that Japan’s success in applying to her own needs whatever 
she found useful in Western civilization has not been lost upon 
her hitherto reactionary neighbor are the statements that high 
Chinese officials have discarded the queue and that the Empress- 
Dowager has issued an edict abolishing the fashion of foot-bind- 
ing among Chinese women. The latter custom, remarks the Pitts-_ 
burg Dispatch,“ is the characteristic Chinese archaism, and its 
abolition is the most tangible index of progress.” From the polit- 
ical and educational fields come other tidings of reform. We read 
of a proposed new legal code; of a decree making some mastery 
of Western learning a condition of future employment in the Gov- 
ernment service; of the establishment of more than 5,000 primary 
and secondary schools to advance the new learning in the province 
of Chili; and of adecree making the Western Sabbath a legal 
holiday in China. But most significant of all is the statement of 
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Viceroy of the Province of Chili, and now Commander-in-Chief of 
the Chinese Army. Heannounces that he will introduce constitu- 
tional government in his own province. 


the Imperial Commission, on its return to Peking after its study 
of Western institutions, that China’s weakness is to be found in ' 
the antagonism between the rulers and the ruled. Soon after fol- 
lowed an imperial edict which is described by the Seattle Pos¢ 
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Intelligencer as “the most remarkable state paper of modern 
times.” This edict, as quoted in the despatches, states that “ our 
laws and political system have become antiquated and our-country 
is always in trouble; therefore it is necessary for us to gather 
more knowledge and draw up a code of laws; otherwise we shall 
be unworthy of the trust of our forefathers and the people.” It 
goes on to promise certain administrative and financial reforms, 
and closes with a vague reference to the framing of a constitution 
“when the people have been educated to understand their relation 
to the Government.” The paper last quoted calls attention to the 
similarity between this program and that formulated by the Em- 
peror of Japan when his country first realized that it was handi- 
caped by the fetters of tradition. We read further: 


“There is a present indication that China proposes to follow 
exactly in the footsteps of Japan in these particulars. A change 
as startling, a development as rapid as that of Japan may be ex- 
pected .to follow. The Chinese lack nothing of intelligence in 
comparison with the people of other nations. Their growth has 
been hampered by the persistent adherence to ancient forms and 
a slavish submission to the influence of ancient ideas. The de- 
parture which is being taken on the initiative of the Emperor 
promises results similar to those which have been achieved by 
Japan, but on an even more remarkable scale. China is more than 


‘ten times as large as Japan in population; and has an area more 


than thirty times that of Japan with Formosa included. ...... 
“When this vast empire, with its splendid resources, with its 
432,000,000'0f people, keen traders, trained agriculturists, and 
skilful artizans, turns to Western ways and adopts Western meth- 
ods to the extent which Japan has done, it dazzles the imagina- 
tion to attempt to predict the consequences to the world. The 
one thing which stands out most clearly now is that the countries 
bordering on the Pacific are to experience a tremendous change 
before another generation comes on the field; and that the com- 
merce on the Pacific will completely dwarf that on the Atlantic.” 


Many papers detect signs of a popular ferment in China. Thus 
the Chicago Chronicle remarks: 


“ All this is strikingly like what has been going on in Russia for 
many months—the people making demands and the Government 
yielding little by little and most reluctantly and in the evident hope 
that the people will be satisfied with concessions of form without 
concessions of substance and that the Emperor and the bureaucrats 
will somehow be able to retain their power unimpaired. ...... 

“It will be fortunate not only for China, but for the world, if the 
Chinese Government makes real reforms and real concessions, 
thus averting the disorders and violence and general demoraliza- 
tion of which Russia is the unhappy victim.” 


The Brooklyn Zag/e surmises that administrative reform will 


” come slowly in China, if it comes at all, and that we may not hope 


to see the fashions of many centuries vanish overnight. It states, 
moreover, that the present government of China “is perhaps the 
most complicated in the world.” The San Francisco Chronicle 
thinks it will be a long time before the Chinese can be fitted for a 
constitution. It says: 


“ A constitution, as we understand the term, is a general law un- 
changeable by the king or emperor of his own authority. If it is 
not such a law it is not a constitution. But a constitution un- 
changeable forever is not a desirable thing. If, however, changes 
will from time to time be necessary, and if the emperor, having 
promulgated it, can not thereafter change it, there must be some 
other authority for that purpose. That authority, with us, rests 
with the whole people. Nothing short of that will answer our idea 
of aconstitution. But before a nation can act on such a question 
there must be a real nation, having substantially wre ieee 
ideals, prejudices, and interests. It is unnecessary to say that 
there is not now any such nation within the confines of China, and 
that it must take a long time to produce one.” 


The Journal of Commerce glances back to the abortive experi- 
ment of reform which Kang Yu Wei led the Emperor to attempt 
‘in 1898. We read: 


“The new attitude of the Empress-Dowager and her advisers 
toward the reform of the political institutions of China marks an 
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absolute revolution of sentiment among those responsible for the 
government of one-sixth of the human race. . . . Since the Em- 
press-Dowager intervened to put an end to the Emperor’s compre- 
hensive scheme of reform, and placed beyond the pale of the law 
all who had been in any way connected with its promotion, a great 
change has taken place, and the wisdom of 1898, which became the 
treason of 1899, has finally reasserted its power and promises to 
be the basis on which the whole Government of China will be 
remodeled....... 

“ The recommendations of the reformers of 1898 in regard to the 
legislative branch of the Government were somewhat vague, the 
only approach to a parliament being found in the suggestion that 
in every circuit of about thirty counties there should be established 
a local legislature, and in each county a ‘people’s council,’ which 
was to be presided over by a director and a deputy who were to 
meet with the county gentry in council and carry on reforms, while 
the district magistrate was to be relegated to the exclusive duty 
of looking after the punishment of crime and the collecting of 
revenue. The idea of a representative body, like the Japanese 
Diet, evidently did not enter the mind of Kang Yu Wei, tho he 
was very thoroughly impressed with the principle that the object 
of establishing a government is for the good of the people, and 
that, if the people are not considered, the whole is but an empty 
name. The commissioners who have lately returned from the 
investigation of foreign institutions appear to be fully committed 
to the adoption of some scheme of representative government. 
While it is quite’ true that, if the Japanese model be adopted, this 
would imply no real diminution of the imperial power, it would 
very effectually limit the initiative of the great Chinese bureau- 
cracy which has so long thriven on the ignorance and helplessness 
of China’s millions.” 


American papers are showing much interest in the progress of a 
popular-reform party in China which calls itself the “ Restorer-of- 
Rights.” This party urges the extension of the boycott with the 
ultimate object of driving foreigners from the country. Neverthe- 
less, as the Indianapolis S¢ar points out, “it wants the sympathy 
of the United States and England, and expects to get it.” Thus: 


“Its leaders present the argument that the Anglo-Saxon lends 
his aid to the under dog, and they, being the minority party in the 
Chinese political organization, feel that they are entitled ,to the 
good-will of the two nations. At the same time they are doing 
everything in their power to drive Englishmen and Americans 
from the country. But with Chinese cleverness they plead that 
persons directly affected are not in a position to influence foreign 
offices—that the problem is one for statesmen, not traders. The 
logic is not clear to the Western mind, but it is probably as lucid 
as a mountain stream to its enunciators.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PROBABLY the President thinks he can spell success in the same old way.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Tue Czar can be thankful for one thing. He is not hounded by, office- 
seekers.—The Cleveland Leader. 


. 

“Necessity is the mother of in(ter)vontion’’ is now the watchword of the 
annexationists of Cuba.—Tammany Times. 

Tuat low chuckling sound accompanying the despatches from Havana ap- 
pears to proceed from the vicinity of Madrid.—Detroit News. 

THE new tunnels under the Hudson River will be greatly appreciated as an 
additional means of getting out of New York.—Philadelphia Press. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER says the average American struggles too much. He al- 
ways did let the other fellow do all the struggling.—Cleveland Leader. 

Cuicaco is charged fifty-eight cents more for a certain school reader than 
is Indiana. But look how much more Chicago needs it.—Omaha News. 

A WHOLE lot of candidates for Congress will have to go through the campaign 
feeling that they are not big enough for Gompers to tackle.—Toledo Blade. 

Mr. Bryan has changed his mind and will not go abroad again. Perhaps 
he is afraid conservative Democrats might arrange a farewell for him.—Toledo 
Blade. , 

Tue public may not be ready for the government ownership of railroads; 
but neither is it quite prepared for railroad ownership of the government.— 
Kansas City Star. 


A CABLEGRAM announces that the town of Kwareli, in the Caucasus, is buried 
under a sea of mud. Kwareli must be running a political campaign on the 
New York system.—Brooklyn Times. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 





INFUSING ‘‘AMERICANISM” INTO GERMAN 
BUREAUCRACY. 
HE German and Austrian press are considerably stirred up 
over the appointment of Bernhard Dernburg, “the Ameri- 
can,” to be director of the German Colonial Department. Mr. 








THE OLD AND THE NEW FEUDALISM, 


The old robber castles are fallen. But new ones have arisen to replace 


them. 

—Simplicissimus (Munich). 
Dernburg is a German, of Jewish extraction, but he has won the 
nickname of “the American” by his energy and sagacity in busi- 
ness. His mind may have been influenced by six years of busi- 
ness training, in his young manhood, in the financial circles of 
New York city. The grave scandals of “graft” in the German 
Colonial Department, we are told by the German press, led Prince 
Buelow to choose for this place a man who will banish officialism 
and militarism from the colonial administration and run it on busi- 
ness lines. He is expected to introduce a system under which the 
German colonies, like the British, can develop their resources 
under local governments, without undue influence from Berlin. 

The bureaucrats, however, give him a rather frosty welcome. 
Thus the ational Zeitung (Berlin) exclaims : 

“Bernhard Dernburg! Does not his nomination seem like a 
falling down before trade and industry? We scarcely like to say 
so. Probably a greater, finer, more solid man might be found in 
the financial world. But the choice has been made, and we 
acquiesce. One thing is certain, Bernhard Dernburg will have 
his hands full in reducing to order the miserable muddle of our 
colonial affairs.” 

The Berliner Tageblatt sneers at the appointment of a “mere 
business man” to such a place; and the Vossische Zeitung (Ber- 
lin) treats it with sarcasm. The Preussische Zeitung (Berlin) also 
expects the experiment to fail. The Reichbote (Berlin), however, 
thinks the appointment a wise one ; and the W/orgen Post (Berlin) 
approves the introduction of business men into the affairs of state. 
The Pester Lloyd \ooks for reforms. Several papers, like the 
Tagliche Rundschau (Berlin) and the Deutsche Tageszeitung, are 
rather doubtful, but hope for the best, while the Aveuszectung 
(Berlin) and ‘the Kd/nische Volkszeitung await results. 

The coming modernization of German official life is seen in the 
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present appointment by the Weue Freie Presse (Vienna). Speak- 
ing of officialism and individual talent, this journal observes that 
the latter should be and eventually will be allowed full play in the 


struggle for preeminence. To quote: 


“This present battle of life, in which men look each other in the 
face, this wary wrestling-match of nations, demands the services 
of strong, energetic, keen men. Modern political life calls for 
just such men, so wide is its theater, so vast and overwhelming its 
responsibilities. It is therefore with sincere sympathy that we see 
in Germany, the classic land of bureaucracy, such a man as Dern- 
burg, who has had his practical training far away from imperial 
officialism, called to be a leader inahigh government department. 
Since bureaucracy has failed, a bank director is called upon for 
help. In this fact we see the opening up of a new era.”—77rans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CATHOLIC PROTEST AGAINST THE POPE’S 
ENCYCLICAL. 


T was said by “a certain distinguished observer ” quoted by the 
Paris Zemps that Pius X. could do no better service to the 
radical republic which he abhors than by flatly refusing to accept 
the Separation law and itsconsequences. Yetthat is exactly what 
he did (as quoted in these pages August 25, page 215). That the 
Pope has made a mistake is the opinion of many French bishops 
and priests, as well as of many laymen. The Paris press are full of 
discordant utterances on this subject. All the papers of France, 
in fact, with the exception of reactionary, Royalist, Loyalist, and 
anti-Semitist organs, condemn the encyclical and see in it a men- 
ace to the future peace of France. Most important therefore is 
the so-called “supplication” which is being signed by French ec- 
clesiastics in growing numbers, and contains, according to the 
Temps, a protest addressed to the Pope on the course he has 
thought good to take. " The signatories of this “ supplication ” de- 
scribe themselves as “French Catholics deeply attached to their 
faith and worship, who with the candid minds and resolute cour- 
age of true sons venture to address their father, and to set forth 
to his holiness the serious consequences which are bound to fol- 
low on the unqualified rejection of the proposed public-worship 

















THE FRENCH BISHOPS. A 
“ Dear brethren, think of becoming shopkeepers and workingmen! - One way out 
is offered us—let us take it!” 


—Fischietto (Turin). 


associations.” They declare that the last encyclical produced the 
most painful impression in the highest Catholic circles. In fact, 
the papal decision is likely to injure the Catholic Church in France 
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THE RUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY TO FRANCE—“I feel, dear lady, 
that in spite of your aid I must ere long succumb.” 
— Szezutek (Warsaw). 


and further the ends of Protest- 
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mittee of German, Italian, and Spanish ecclesiastics, while the 
interests of France were represented by only a single Frenchman 
who was outvoted. . . . Real France, which constitutes no parti. 
zan cabal, and neither intrigues nor agitates, but is active in 
thought and practical effort, was entirely on the side of the bish- 
ops who declared for submission to the law.” ( 


‘“ 


A curious comment on the fear expressed by the protesters that 
other denominations will take possession of Catholic churches js 
furnished by the organ of the Freemasons, the Acacia (Paris), 
which remarks: 


“In the buildings which have been reared in every quarter to be 
for centuries devoted to religious superstition and the gratification 
of ecclesiastical ambition, we perhaps shall some day be author- 
ized to preach our doctrines. Instead of the:clerical psalmody 
which still resounds there, the beat of the chairman’s gavel, the 
acclamations of the Masonic brethren, and all the ceremonial ut- 
terances of our order will awake the echoes of the immemorial 
arches.”— 7yvanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





The Russian Government’s Example to the Ter- 
rorists.—The indiscriminate murder methods of the terrorists 
in Russia engage the attention of a St. Petersburg correspondent 
of the London Standard. Weare told that the Central Commit- 
tee of the Socialist Revolutionary party, hitherto the principal ter- 

 rorist organization, has repudi- 





antism. To quote the words of 
these “suppliants ”: 


“It must already be taken 
for certain that Protestantism, 
by means of its associations of 
public worship already consti- 
tuted and prepared to enter 
upon their work, will win the 
favor of the State, and in a 
short time take the favorable 
positions which we shall be 
constrained to abandon. Prot- 
estantism will occupy our 
churches and presbyteries, and 
will be enabled also io claim 
the souls of the faithful.” 


The. protest takes a much 
more energetic and outspoken tone when its signatories imply 
that there was noground for the uncompromising attitude against 
the French Government which the Pope has assumed. In the 
language of the supplication: 

“ But we venture to ask you.publicly and in the hearing of the 
world, what thousands of Catholics are asking each other in a 
whisper. Is religious dogma really threatened by the Separation 
law? Weare Catholics because we stand firm on your side, and 
we shall remain Catholics even through the devastation of a pos- 
sible fratricidal war, for nothing can turn us from you. But, Holy 
Father, you must not blame us because we live in a country of 
clear thinking and desire to learn the real and compelling reasons 
for this unlooked-for zon possumus of yours. Upon what consid- 
erations is based this decision which took us all by surprise, and 
must most surely, as you yourself allow, entail upon us so many 
more and more grievous sufferings?” 


They remind the Pope that Leo XIII. made peace with Bis- 
marck, and ask why Pius X. should be more intolerant toward 
France than his predecessor was toward Germany. Asa matter 
of fact, they add, French ecclesiastical opinion was hardly con- 
sulted in the matter. A considerable majority of the French bish- 
ops had consented to give the Separation law a fair trial. But 
foreigners, not Frenchmen, decided the question for France. To 
quote : 

“Your Holiness has considered it right to accept and prefer, to 
the decision made in France, that which was arrived at by a com- 








NICHOLAS IS ASSAILED ON BOTH SIDES. 


ated all responsibility for the 
, butchery at Premier Stolypine’s 
, | villa, as it is no longer the pre- © 
_! dominant terrorist influence in 
Russian centers. Indiscrim- 
inate slaughter has become the 
order of the day. Every one 
sets up his private guillotine, or 
rather flings the bomb and fires 
the pistol whenever he chooses. 
Yet the Government has set the 
example, says General Kuzmin- 
Karavaieff, one of the leading 
Liberals and ex-professor of 
law in the Military Academy of 


—Fischietto (Turin). Jurisprudence, speaking to the 



































POOR FOOLS! THEY THINK THEY CAN HOLD THE BULL WHEN 
ONCE HE HAS TASTED FREEDOM! 
— Kosa (St. Petersburg). 
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correspondent of Zhe Standard, who details the opinion of his ir- 
terlocutor thus: 


“The Government first set the example. The Government has 
found the existing Jaws, the dictatorial ordinances, martial law, 
and military courts too great a restraint, and leaps across these 
barriers at every step. It has put itself on the same plane as the 
revolutionists. The Government borrowed the revolutionists’ 
methods and surpassed them, and now the revolutionists are bor- 
rowing from the Government. . . . Admiral Dubassoff cannon- 
aded residential houses in Moscow because revolutionists forced 
their way into them and fired from roof, window, or courtyard. 
General Min and Colonel Riemann slew without inquiry into guilt 
or innocence. They allowed themselves to be misguided by blind 
zeal and hate, and the desire to inspire terror. It was no longer a 
question of putting only those out of the way who were known to 
be dangerous to the state. The situation appeared to demand a 
multitude of victims. It seems that the same motive is now ani- 
mating the revolutionists. Bomb-throwing has assumed the sinis- 
ter forms of anarchism abroad, formerly wholly unknown in 
Russia.” 


PRICE OF GERMAN FAVOR TO ENGLAND. 


ERMANY is leveling a pistol at the head of England, ac- 

cording to the London press, and demanding: “ Your friend- 

ship, or your life. Include me in your exfente with France. Turn 

the household of two into a household of three, or I——” That, 

at any rate, is the way British publicists interpret an article in the 

September Deutsche Revue (Berlin), which English papers sup- 
pose to be inspired by William II. 

The writer in the Revue contends that England risks disaster 
in trying to maintain her ezéenze with France as a counterpoise in 
the balance of power in Europe. Her safest alternative is to es- 
tablish friendly relations with Germany. Thus: 


“Germany might advance as a powerful argument (and let us 
hope she would be listened to) that England’s sole policy in the 
interests of peace must consist ia offering her adherence to Ger- 
many. This would produce a much better guaranty of peace than 
Hague. conferences and proposals for disarmament. Nor would 
this change the relations between France and England, the latter 
having declared that the evfenze is to remain a permanent factor 
in her foreign policy. Even if England were to make free and 
open overtures to Germany, France would never doubt England’s 


VIEW OF SYZRAN TO-DAY. 
A city of 32,000 population in the southeastern part of Russia, destroyed by revolutionists. 





friendship toward her. The hopes of Franco-German understand- 
ing, and the establishment of more friendly feelings on the part 
of France toward Germany, are, however, likely to be disappointed 
by delusive anticipations and groundless fears, which an Anglo- 
German union might tend to allay. 

“This policy of extentes, which excludes Germany and is di- 
rected against Germany, is an exceedingly dangerous policy. Yet 
the system of counterpoises in the European balance of power 
will survive so long as England tries to please France by repelling 
Germany. Germany is thus obliged to stand on the gud vive. 
Thus England has two alternatives in taking her position toward 
Germany. She may maintain her present relations with France, 
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WILLIAM II.—*‘ Won’t you please let me play, too?” 
—La Silhouette (Paris). 


with the risk of their turning out disastrous, or take the only safe 


course of including Germany within the circle of her exfentes.” 


The London 7zmes discusses the article at length in a firm and 
serious tone. Zhe Times accuses Germany of trying to obtain the 
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hegemony in Europe by breaking the balance of power settled by 
the Anglo-French entente, the Russo-French Alliance, and the 
Triple Alliance. The most influential of English organs thinks 
that Germany is uttering a threat against England, and trying to 
force her into compliance and complicity with the plans of the 
German Emperor. Zhe 7imes’s editorial thus concludes: 


“The crux of the article lies in the contention, stated in an al- 
most menacing form, that England must choose between two alter- 
natives, that of adopting toward Germany the policy, which might 
easily be ‘disastrous,’ of an ‘Anglo-French counterpoise,’ or of. 
extending the circle of its friendships to include Germany. This 
implies an altogether new and momentous doctrine. For the last 
thirty years the peace of Europe has been secured by a system of 
counterpoises, and we are not aware that Germany had ever hith- 
erto allowed her own right to be questioned, or had questioned 
that of other Powers, to seek in a system of ev¢exzes and alliances 
those combinations which might appear to be most effective for 
the preservation from time to time of the balance of European 
power. The extenfe between France and England represents the 
first occasion on which a third Power has ventured to maintain 
that a friendly relationship between two Powers must be construed 
as hostile to a third Power, unless that third Power be allowed to 
convert a ménage @ deux into a ménage a trois. It is necessary to 
use plain language. We do not believe that German solicitations 
in London will affect our relations with France, any more than 
German threats in Paris affected them a year ago. Those rela- 
tions are based upon considerations of common interests and of 
general policy, which have commended themselves equally to the 
Governments and the people of both countries. We seenoreason 
whatever why we should quarrel with Germany, or why Germany 
should quarrel with us, but we do see many reasons why our rela- 
tions with Germany can not, in present circumstances, acquire the 
same character of intimacy which our relations with France have 
now happily acquired. To modify these relations, whether by 
addition or by subtraction, at the bidding of Germany, would be 
to recognize a sort of German hegemony in Europe ; and history 
is there to tell us that England’s greatness is based upon her re- 
sistance in the past to similar claims of hegemony, whether they 
were put forward by a Charles V. ora Louis XIV. or a Napo- 
leon.” 


The London Sectator speaks even more decidedly. The 
French may not exactly love the Germans, we are told, but the 
French Republic is at present intensely pacific, and no one dreams 
that an attack on Germany is meditated. Thus: 


“It is necessary to point out that the whole of the German com- 
plaint and menace addressed to us rests on the assumption that 
France is in an aggressive mood toward Germany, and that Ger- 
many is inactual danger of attack from France. Never was there 
a better example of the wolf accusing his pacific neighbor of hos- 
tile intentions. . . . Our answer to the German overtures is per- 
fectly clear. We will do anything that honor and prudence allow 
in order to come to a good understanding with Germany except 
quarrel with or in any way derogate from our pacific understand- 
ing with France. If the alternative is, ‘Be friends with us or with 
France!’ the nation will choose France without hesitation. If, 
on the other-hand, the alternative is, ‘ Let us be friends with you as 
well as France,’ the nation will say: ‘Certainly, provided that you 
do nothing injurious to France, and abandon toward her the policy 
of menace and coercion.’” 


The Saturday Review (London) thinks that the threatening tone 
of the article in the German review will rob it of all good effect in 
conciliating better relations between the two countries, and accuses 
the writer of making “ one or two big mistakes,” remarking : 


“ The great fault, however, of all German semiofficial communi- 
cations is the almost invariable adoption of a tone of menace 
which irritates the other side. It is too reminiscent of the revolu- 
tionary maxim ‘.Sozs mon frére ou je te tue’ to be really effective. 
We are still seriously assured by the Deutsche Revue that the 
Delcassé policy prevails in France and that the idea there is ever 
of a combination which shall isolate Germany. This pronounce- 
ment can surely be hardly serious. If there is any event French- 
men wish to avoid, it is war with Germany. They have shown 
that with unmistakable emphasis.”—7yanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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PAN-AMERICANISM AS SOUTH AMERICA 
SEES IT. 

been South-Americans regard with suspicious eye, to judge 

from the South-American press, the Rio de Janeiro Congress, 
and the idea of Pan-Americanism, with corollaries of interarbitra- 
tion and closer trade relations with the United States. It is true, 
as we are informed, that seventeen republics of North, Central, 
and South America have signified their adherence to Pan-Ameri- 
canism as an idea or anideal. These are the United States, Costa 
Rica, Uruguay, Brazil, Peru, Honduras, Ecuador, Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Paraguay, Cuba, Panama, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
and Colombia. But suspicions against the Northern Republic 
have not been allayed even by Mr. Root’s “ honeyed words,” says 
The South American Journal (London), “a weekly paper giving 
publicity to all matters affecting the development and prosperity 
of South and Central America.” According to the Prensa (Buenos 
Ayres), the most important paper on the Southern Continent, there 
is dread lest Washington should interpret Pan-Americanism as 
meaning Anti-Europeanism. The Presa continues as follows: 

“The nations of South America possess sufficient intellectual 
culture to know where their own interests lie, and they accept the 
valuable additions to their population yielded by North America 
and Europe to their mutual advantage. They are partizans neither 
of Europe nor of the United States, and are prepared to safeguard 
their own interests, leaving their gigantic rivals to struggle alone 
in the commercial arena. The Latin-American republics will not 
take hand in the conflict. They will, however, be most decidedly 
in favor of the one who will sell the best goods at the lowest price, 
and pay the best price for South-American products.” 

The writer states further that the South-American delegates 
went to Rio de Janeiro, not to please the United States or to cele- 
brate the supremacy of that country, but for the sake of confirming 
harmonious trade relations. But they depend on Europe for immi- 
grants, their greatest need. 

A like impartial, suspicious, and exalted selfishness seems to 
characterize the utterances of other journals. The Chz/eno (San- 
tiago de Chile) observes: 

“We do not scout at North-American influence, which is im- 
mensely powerful, but we ought not to turn our backs on Europe. 
On the contrary, we ought to maintain and cherish European ties, 
not because of the commercial.profits we derive therefrom, but 
because European nations alone can serve as a counterpoise and 
a bulwark against North-American influence. The moment that 
influence loses the serene and peaceful character which is repre- 
sented in Mr. Root, it may be suddenly change by an access of 
exaggerated imperialism into an actual menace.” 

The writer fears that the Congress at Rio de Janeiro was sum- 
moned by President Roosevelt solely in the interests of the United 
States, and was intended “to turn into earnest the humorous for- 
mula ‘South America for the North-Americans.’” 

El [mparcial (Santiago) points out one advantage that may come, 
in fact the only real one, from Pan-Americanism. It observes: 

“We desire American solidarity solely in the hope that it may 
bring a day when all the countries concerned may think more of 
maintaining peace and of their mutual obligations and duties than 
of the advantages or recognition they obtain from past military 
glories. Only in this sense do we think the visit of Mr. Root of 
any importance.” 

The Lez (Santiago de Chile) thinks that the advantages in the 
way of progress reaped from the Pan-American Congresses have 
been wz/. To quote: 

“We repeat in the most explicit terms that these congresses have 
brought no promotion of mutual cooperation between the peoples 
of America; they have suggested no measure worth speaking of 
to the legislative bodies; they have done nothing to further the 
progress, prosperity, or greatness of nations as they proposed to 
do. They have been nothing but cloud castles transformed into 
realities by the imagination of ardent and poetical minds, and 
crumbling into nothingness in the frosty air of reality and experi- 
ence.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE MYSTERY OF RUBBER. 


NDIA rubber is such a familiar product and its uses in the arts 
are so varted and important that it is somewhat surprising to 
find that we are really ignorant of its nature and do not even know 
whether it is actually present in the vegetable juices from which 
itis obtained, or is developed therefrom by chemical change due 
to’ the treatment to which those juices are subjected. This we 
learn from an address delivered by Prof. Wyndham Dunstan be- 
fore the chemical section of the British Association, at York, on 
“Some Imperial Aspects of Applied Chemistry,” and quoted in 
part in Zhe Electrical Review (New York, September 8). Pro- 
fessor Dunstan notes that the cultivation of the Para rubber-tree 
has now become so successful that its product commandsa higher 
price than the native Para rubber. This has stimulated the estab- 
lishment of rubber-plantations in spite of the recent impetus to 
investigations looking toward the making of caoutchouc by chem- 
ical synthesis. At any rate, the speaker notes, chemistry can ren- 
der great service in rubber production and utilization. Knowledge 
of its constitution has led to its production in a purer condition, 
but we have still much to learn about the nature of the remarkable 
coagulation of the latex. Says Professor Dunstan: 


“ As is well known, the latex is a watery fluid resembling milk in 
appearance, which con- 


which is the dried juice of the capsule of the poppy, contains 
caoutchouc, while the opium yielded by, certain Indian species 
contains a notable proportion. Chemistry must determine the 
means by which caoutchouc can best be separated from these rela- 
tively poor latices. In view of the increasing production of the 
nearly pure caoutchouc . . . the question is not a pressing one at 
the moment. Moreover, it can not be doubted that chemical 
science will sooner or later be able to take a definite step toward 
the production of rubber by artificial means. 

“The production of caoutchouc by chemical means has, indeed, 
virtually been accomplished in its formation from isoprene. The 
exact nature of this change has still to bedetermined. When this 
has been done it will only remain to cheapen the cost of produc- 
tion to make the manufacture of synthetic rubber a purely practi- 
cal problem. I should be the last to discourage the great exten- 
sion of rubber-planting which is now taking place. It is warranted 
by the present demand for the material. It has also to be re- 
membered that the actual cost of producing raw rubber, which is 
at present about twenty-five cents per pound, will probably be 
reduced, and the market price of rubber may eventually be so 
considerably lowered that, as with quinin, the synthetic produc- 
tion could not be profitably carried on.” 


WILL THE FRENCH VOLCANOES ERUPT 
AGAIN? 
N the region of Auvergne, in the south-central part of France, 
are the celebrated extinct volcanoes known as the Puys. A 
French geologist, Mr. Boule, has just noted in La Géographie 
(Paris) that some of 





tains the rubber, or, as 





I think more probable, 
the immediate precur- 
sor of rubber, together 
with proteids and other 
minor constituents. The 
constituent furnishing 
rubber isin suspension, 
and rises like cream 
when the latex isat rest. 
On the addition of an 
acid, or sometimes of 
alkali, or even on mere 
exposure, coagulation 
takes place and the rub- 
ber separates as a solid, 
the other constituents 
for the most part re- 
maining dissolved in 
the aqueous liquid or 
‘serum.’ The first view 
taken of the nature of 








the coagulation process | nteiaiiaatiiiaaeiaiatiaiaiiaad | 


was that, like the coagu- 
lation of milk by acids, 
it is dependent up- 
on a process of proteid 
coagulation, the separated proteids carrying down the rubber dur- 
ing precipitation.” 

This explanation, we are told, is not chemically complete, and 
peculiarities connected with the coagulation are opposed to it. 
Experiments at the Imperial Institute point to the conclusion that 
the so-called “ coagulation” has nothing todo with the albuminous 
substances in the fluid. but is a chemical change by which an un- 
known liquid constituent is turned into a solid. Beyond the fact 
that this liquid is possibly a hydrocarbon, nothing is known of it, 
and its nature remains a problem for future chemical investiga- 
tion. Regarding. the natural sources of caoutchouc, Professor 
Dunstan tells us that they are much more widespread than is gen- 
erally supposed. He says: 

“ Altho the finest caoutchouc for technical purposes is only 
yielded by half-a-dozen plants, under whose names these varieties 
of caoutchouc pass, there can scarcely be a doubt that the elastic 
substance in each case possesses a very similar, if not identical, 


chemical structure. Nearly all the latices and similar fluids fur- 
nished by plants contain more or less caoutchouc. Even opium, 





A VIEW OF THE AUVERGNE MOUNTAINS, 


Some of whose “extinct” volcanoes may become active. 


these show signs of not 
being really extinct, any 
more than was Vesuvius 
when that volcano rose 
from the rest of centu- 
ries and overwhelmed 
Pompeii. From an ab- 
stract in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, Au- 
gust 25) we translate 
the following : 





“Tho we may assert 
that these latest French 
volcanoes became ex- 
tinct not less than 10,000 
years ago, we can not 
fix a superior limit with- 
out considerable doubt, 
say between 15,000 and 
40,000 years. 

“Inany case, is it still 
possible that after so 
long a rest a new phase 
of activity may appear? 
There is no impossibil- 
ity about it, for Mezenc, the Coirons, and Mont-Dore, during 
their active career, were certainly silent for longer periods than 
that which has elapsed since the time when the mastodon lived 
in our country; erosion had caused their volcanic outflows to 
disappear in great part, when new craters opened and new out- 
flows issued. 

“ But this possibility of new activity is all theoretic. And there 
is a way of ‘feeling the pulse’ of volcanoes to ascertain whether 
they are dead or only asleep. There are, in fact, certain correla- 
tive symptoms of latent activity, warm or cold fumaroles, dis- 
charges of hydrocarbons, accumulations of carbon dioxid, and 
finally, in a certain degree, warm springs. 

“ Now there are in the Central Range numerous warm springs; 
there are even accumulations of carbon dioxid; . . . we may 
even see discharges of hydrocarbons . . . such asbitumen. And 
it is a somewhat disquieting fact that the subterranean tempera- 
ture increases with depth at an unusual rate near Riom, the in- 
crease being 1° C. for each 14 meters instead of each 33. Thereis, 
then, in the chain of the Puysa focus of heat more intense and 
nearer the surface than in other regions. 

““In fine,’ concludes Mr. Boule, ‘nothing proves that the 
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volcanoes of the Massif Central are completely extinct. Tho we 
may set our minds at rest regarding some of the very old moun- 
tains, as those of Cantal, Velay, and Aubrac, it is not so in the 
Clermont region where the Auvergnian Pluto seems to have taken 
refuge, and where he may, some day, play us a nasty trick. Will 
this be in a hundred years, a thousand years, a thousand centuries? 
No one can know. Perhaps it will never be.’ 

“ At any rate, no sign of recrudescence seems to indicate an im- 
minent menace, and we may console ourselves in our optimism 
with the song of Carmen: 

“*Perhaps to-morrow, perhaps never, but surely not to-day.’” 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


RADIUM AND CONSERVATIVE SCIENCE. 


HE more radical of the inferences drawn from the behavior 
of the new element radium have not been generally ac- 
cepted by the older physicists; but since they have not thought it 
necessary torush into print with their objections, the newer school 
and the younger men have made the more forcible public impres- 
sion. That radium has “revolutionized physical science” seems 
therefore to be the generally received opinion among those who 
read. A letter from Lord Kelvin to the London 77mes (August 
9), expressing his dissent to this view, and even questioning the 
validity of some of the statements generally regarded as well-es- 
tablished, has therefore created a good deal of a stir among 
scientific men, owing to the acknowledged position of the writer 
at the head of living physicists. An editorial writer in /ugi- 
neering (London, September 6) givesa brief historical review of the 
whole matter which will be of value to all who wish to understand 
the present situation. The writer, who appears to sympathize 
with the newer school, notes that this is not the first time that 
men of high rank in science “have proved unable to effect very 
necessary modifications in the theoretical conceptions which have 
guided their work.” The undulatory theory of light, the chemical 
ideas of Lavoisier, Darwin’s work on evolution—all were looked 
upon askance by the older scientific men of their time. The pres- 
ent controversy, according to the reviewer, really dates back to 
the application of the atomic theory to chemistry by Dalton. 
Since his time it has been part of the scientific creed of many 
students that the atom is absolutely indivisible, while others have 
believed simply that it is the smallest portion of matter at present 
known to us. Evidence of the further divisibility of matter, 
which has been accumulating since Sir William Crookes first stud- 
ied the electric discharge in vacuum tubes, and which culminated 
recently in Prof. J. |. Thomson’s electric theory of matter, would 
of course be questioned bythe former school rather than by the 
latter. Following at a long interval the conclusion of Crookes 
that in vacuum tubes the electric discharge is carried by some- 
thing much less gross than the atoms, which he called radiant 
matter, Professor Thomson succeeded in showing that the parti- 
cles or “ corpuscles” carrying the discharge have a mass of about 
coo that of the atoms of hydrogen. About the same time Zeeman 
showed that the light, when a salt was highly heated, is due not to 
the atom as a whole, but to a smaller particle, the calculated mass 
of which agreed with that of the corpuscles measured by Thom- 
son. If these conclusions are correct, the writer points out, 
atomic disintegration is not only possible, but inevitable, and a 
time must ultimately be reached when the internal stability of 
every atom breaksdown. To quote directly from the Exgineer- 
ing editorial : 

“ Contemporaneously with much of the two lines of investigation 
above mentioned, Becquerel made the startling discovery that 
uranium spontaneously gave rise to a radiation which acted on 
photographic plates, and therefore possessed a certain energy. 
. . . The Curies subsequently separated from uranium gangue the 
element radium, which possessed the peculiar properties of ura- 
nium in a marvelously enhanced degree. An examination of the 
radiation emitted by this element showed that it could be divided 
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into three portions—the so-called a, 8, and y rays. The a rays 
proved to be positively electrified particles of atomic proportions ; 
the 3 rays proved to be particles identical with Thomson’s corpus- 
cles, while the y rays turned out to be similar to the well-known 
Réntgen radiation, but to have an extraordinary penetrative power, 
It was further found that the energy liberated was so great that a 
mass of radium could raise its own weight of water to boiling- 
point every hour. After measuring the mass of the « particles 
Rutherford suggested that helium was a product of the break-up 
of radium, a supposition shown to be well based by Sir William 
Ramsay and Professor Soddy. In order to unify all the foregoing 
observations it was suggested that we had here an instance of that 
atomic break-up which seemed a necessary consequence of Zee- 
man’s discovery. 

“This view was bitterly opposed by many chemists and does 
not commend itself to Lord Kelvin. The chemists maintained 
that the whole phenomenon was simply a case of the ordinary 
break-up of a chemical compound. ... In two most essential 
points, however, the new phenomenon differed from the old. In 
the first place, the amount of energy liberated was enormously 
great as compared with that set free in the breakdown of a similar 
weight of any known chemical compound; and, secondly, the rate 
of change appeared unaffected by great heat or by the most ex- 
treme cold. . . . So faras we are aware, no chemist has attempted 
to meet either of these objections, nor does Lord Kelvin. ..... 

“ Of course, the theory of atomic disintegration involves as one 
of its consequences that radium is an evanescent element, its life 
period being some 1,000 to 1,500 years. Hence, unless renewed 
from some source, it would long ago have vanished from the earth. 
Its parent substance is supposed to be uranium—an element which 
is also breaking up, one of its decomposition products being 
radium. Evidence of this connection is afforded by the observa- 
tion that the amount of radium present in a uranium mineral is 
always a constant, tho very small, fraction of the weight of ura- 
nium present. The life period of the latter is enormously greater 
than that of radium, and possibly the element in question is the 
residue of some other primordial element which has long since 
vanished from the face of nature. 

“Of course, like any other physical theory, this one of atomic 
disintegration may, as observations accumulate, prove unequal to 
the description of new experiments; but as matters stand, no 
competing explanation of the phenomena involved seems to cover 
and unify so wide a range of observed facts; and it will certainly 
not be abandoned until some other hypothesis is developed which 
will afford an equally intelligible and adequate model of the inter- 
nal structure of the atom. The whole question is now in its in- 
fancy, and much light on it may be expected during the next few 
years. Tho at present the matter is of no immediate practical 
importance, the material interests of the race are involved in no 
remote degree. Our present civilization is based upon the posses- 
sion of coal, and the output of mechanical power is increasing 
rapi@ly from year to year. In no very distant future the supply 
of this at present indispensable commodity will be exhausted, and 
unless thé human race can find some other source of energy, a re- 
lapse into barbarism seems inevitable. Recent experiments at 
Cambridge go to show that it may not prove wholly impossible to 
unlock the enormous reserves of internal energy which, on the 
hypothesis now under debate, are assumed to be locked up in the 
atom ; tho in the experiments in question this release of energy 
was only effected to a degree but little removed from the infi- 
nitesimal.” 





To Dam the Mississippi.—The construction of a dam 
across the Mississippi River at the Des Moines rapids, just above 
Keokuk, Ia., is now being seriously considered again after aban- 
donment several years ago. Weare told by 7he Marine Review 
(Cleveland, Ohio) that a Canadian syndicate has for nearly a year 
been making investigations to determine the most suitable site for 
adam. Says this paper: 


“ Altho none of these investigations has been made public, it is 
generally understood that a suitable site for a dam has been 
located and that the project is considered feasible. Several field 
parties have recently started complete surveys on both sides of 
the river above the rapids to determine just how much land would 
be submerged by the proposed dam, and while it is said that 
much larger areas will be flooded than was anticipated, there is 
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little probability that the value of the submerged lands will alone 
be great enough to render the project impracticable. Thegreatest 
difficulty to be overcome in the construction will undoubtedly be 
the control of the tremendous flow of the river during high water. 
If it is considered that the building of a dam across the river at 
the site chosen is possible at a reasonable cost, there is apparently 
no reason why it will interfere with navigation sufficiently to war- 
rant any serious objection to its being built. The canal and locks 

‘on the Iowa side of the river at the Des Moines rapids, which were 
built many years ago by the Government, are already used by 
practically all of the boats plying up and down the stream, as the 
current over the rapids is so swift as to render navigation through 
the latter difficult and hazardous, except during high water. As 
far as a profitable disposition of the power that could be developed 
by a dam at these rapids is concerned, there seems to be little 
doubt, since a number of cities of considerable size could be 
reached by electrical transmission lines of reasonable length, and, 
furthermore, the country in the immediate -vicinity is fully de- 
veloped.” 





MIRRORS AND THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 


OES a glance into a mirror show us a world that requires for 
its production the existence of a fourth dimension of space? 
Such would appear to be the contention of a contributor to Cosmos 
(Paris, No. 1119). That'the mirror image of an object represents 
it as it would appear if subjected to rotation in a fourth dimension 
is doubtless true, and the statement is familiar to mathematicians. 
The writer of the article to which we refer, however, appears to 
regard this rotation as really taking place, and the mirror image as 
having a certain kind of real existence, so far, at least, as the 
sense of sight is concerned. It is to be feared that he will never 
induce students of physical optics to take this view; possibly 
metaphysicians may be somewhat kinder. The wrfter refers to 
a recent book by Maurice Boucher, entitled ‘‘ An Essay on Hyper- 
space, Time, Matter, and Energy ” (2d ed., Paris, 1906), to which 
he is apparently indebted for some of his ideas. He writes: 


“Of course, our imagination can not portray, especially at first 
hand, where and how a fourth dimension may be superposed upon 
the material objects that surround us. But our imagination is not 
the only, nor indeed the principal, faculty of our minds. As its 
name indicates, it is based on images, which are material repre- 
sentations, and is in a certain degree common to us with the ani- 
mal kingdom. Above the imagination stands the intellect prop- 
erly so-called—the reason, which conceives a host of things in 
which the imagination has no part...... , 

“In a plane space, that is, one of two dimensions, it is impossi- 
ble to superpose two perfectly equal and symmetrical figures, two 
triangles, for instance. We may succeed in superposing sepa- 
rately the sides of the triangles, each to each, but never, without 
going out of the plane space, shall we be able to superpose them 
entirely. 

“But if we are able to make use of the third dimension and to 
cause one of the triangles to turn about the axis of symmetry, we 
shall superpose them exactly without difficulty....... 

“Let us take a'step further. There is a fact which seems com- 
monplace and perfectly natural on account of its familiarity, and 
yet, if we reflect, a most extraordinary one. It is the exact but 
inverted image of any object placed before a mirror. Doubtless 
this is explained if we may call*it an explanation—by certain laws 
of optics relating to the equality of the angles of incidence and 
reflection. But, as Maurice Boucher very judiciously observes, 
. . . this is only an a fosteriori demonstration, based on the sym- 
metry that we observe without knowing its cause. We may add 
that it is but a purely geometrical construction comparable to the 
systems of concentric spheres by which Eudoxus and Callipus, in 
the fourth century B.c., sought to explain the motions of the celes- 
tial bodies. In reality, ‘we do not know why our visual ray seems 
to traverse the glass and see behind it the same aspect as that be- 
fore it, but inverted, as if there had been a real rotation abouta 
plane.’ 

“The author cited thus considers the image ina glass as the 
effect of a rotation about a plane of symmetry, analogous to the 
rotation about a line in the example given above. 

“This movement of rotation about a plane can not be easily im- 
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agined. For by executing a rotation such as we are able to per- 
form, we shall obtain no inversion. In the mirror we see our 
right at the left.and our left at the right; but if we go behind the 
glass and take a position facing our former one, our right will be 
still our right and our left our left. We must then assume, to ex- 
plain the inversion of the image, a movement in a dimension su- 
perior to the three dimensions known to us. When we turn mate- 
rially around the glass, we move relatively toa line of symmetry. 
The inverted image would be the result of a movement about a 
plane, which we can no more imagine than beings dwelling ina 
plane could imagine the movement about a straight line in a plane 
normal to their own. 

“We should also note that the glass reproduces not only our 
image but also that of all objects placed before it, in their proper 
proportions and perspective, but always in inversion. And if 
we place two mirrors parallel and face to face we shall have an 
indefinite reproduction of the objects and perspectives in the field 
of the two, until they are lost to view. 

“Here we have, so far as our sense of sight is concerned, so 
many strange spaces, superior to our real space. But as they exist 
only for our eyes, and not, as does our habitual space, for our 
sense of touch; as, when we search behind the glass where we 
have seen our reflection, we find no more the space that we have 
seen there, we conclude that it is non-existent. But of the two 
senses, sight and touch, which is the one that deceives us? One 
of the two does so, but which?”—77ans/ation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





INEFFICIENCY OF NIGHT WORK. 


N many lines of skilled work, employers now hesitate to run 
their factories overtime or with night shifts, because expe- 
rience has taught them that night work is sure to be inferior. Zhe 
Iron Age (New York, August 30), which devotes an editorial arti- 
cle to this subject, says in substance: 


“Formerly, during times of great demand, most works ran with 
night gangs, on the theory that production could be increased cor- 
respondingly. While it was well recognized that practise did not 
work out according to theory, there was little realization of the 
actual difference between shop production during a night hour as 
compared to a day hour. The cost system put the matter beyond 
a possibility of doubt, demonstrating that the difference in pro- 
duction is really very large. 

“ Of course, automatic machinery wi!! produce as much by night 
as by day, and the coarser products, where brute strength or ele- 
mentary skill is the chief element in the make-up of the workman, 
may be advantageously manufactured at night, tho the production 
is seldom that of aday force. But when it comes to such labor 
that the skill of the operator is the chief factor of production, or 
at least a very important factor, then the showing of night labor is 
much less satisfactory. The same thing is true of overtime work. 

‘* Men can not and will not do the same work at night as they do 
in the daytime. They have not the same energy; they are not 
living the natural existence, for, by reversing the periods of waking 
hours and sleep when they are not accustomed to it, the normal 
poise is upset. Men working nights are very apt to take insuffi- 
cient sleep, with drowsiness and lethargy as the natural result. 
Overtime workers wear out after a short time, and must be per- 
mitted to recuperate.” 


But even if a high-class workman takes the best care of him- 
self while working at night and works as well as he can during his 
night hours, he can not, the writer asserts, accomplish so much 
and so good work on the average as in the daytime. Artificial 
light isnot sogood as daylight; he has normally lessenergy ; there 
is not the same keenness of the senses or of the brain. If less 
skilled or less conscientious than the best, he spoils more work, 
and does it less carefully and rapidly. He is more likely to shirk, 
or to fail to report for duty. The writer goes on: 

“Putting the deadly test of the cost system upon the night force, 
the difference as compared to the day force is very important, so 
much so that, in some instances, the night force may be said to 
operate as an expense rather than asasource of profit. It is diffi- 


cult to get the best men to work nights. . . . To-day twocomplete 
and entirely capable working forces in a machine-shop would be 
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well-nigh impossible, for there are more than enough places for 
good men during the daytime. ...... 

“One Eastern company tried the experiment of putting its best 
workmen in a night force, and filled their places during the day 
with the best that could be obtaincd. The experiment was aban- 
doned because it was demonstrated that the good men did not 
produce the same work they did during the day, nor so much of it, 
and, of course, their substitutes during the day were inferior in 
skill, yet it was considered more profitable to work the good men 
in this combination than to trust the less reliable and less skilful 
mechanics in the night force. It was proved that the night gang 
did not pay, excepting as a bridge upon which to pass over an 
unusual emergency of orders.” 





IS THE SMITHSONIAN FALSE TO ITS 
FOUNDER? 


S the Smithsonian Institution, as now administered under the 
United States Government, a conspicuous instance of a breach 

of trust? This charge, or something approaching it, is made by 
Gustavus D. Hinrichs, of St. Louis, in a letter to Science (New 
York, August 13). That it is not proper to divert Smithson’s be- 
quest from “the increase and diffusion of knowledge” to the ad- 
ministration of a host of museums, gardens, and observatories, 
whose executive officers should all be directly in receipt of ‘Gov- 
ernment salaries, Mr. Hinrichs asserts very positively. He says: 


“Under the successors of Joseph Henry, the institution has 
gradually ceased to conform to the founder’s intentions. Con- 
gress has been called upon to furnish money—and our billion- 
dollar Congress has responded most liberally. Anational museum 
has been developed—a new four-million-dollar building is now 
going up for the same; a zoological garden and an astrophysical 
observatory have been established ; finally, costly experiments on 
flying-machines have been provided for by Congress —all under the 
management of the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
is not an officer of the nation, but elected as executive officer of 
the Smithson trust and paid exclusively from the Smithson Fund. 

“It is not necessary to consider the qualifications of the succes- 
sors to Joseph Henry. But it can not be denied that they were 
first of all sfectalis¢s, the one in fishes, the other in stars. Thus 
they were not naturally predisposed for the broad object of the in- 
stitution: the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. 
Furthermore, each of the new national institutions established re- 
quires the full time and energy of a first-class man; this is the 
experience of other countries, where such national scientific insti- 
tutions have long preceded and much excel ours. It can, there- 
fore, not be questioned ; both parties, the nation and the Smith- 
sonian, have lost heavily by the attempt to administrate and plan 
our national institutions at the cost of the Smithsonian Fund. 

“The costly national institutions have not given the nation such 
a return in results as the outlay entitles us toexpect. The putting 
of all the work of many able men on the shoulders of the one sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution has necessarily crippled the 
national institutions, while it has equally necessarily made it im- 
possible for that officer to give thought or time to the foundation 
of Smithson from the funds of which he drew his salary and to 
which he, therefore, owes in duty both all his time and his entire 
energy. That both the Smithsonian and the national institutions 
have thus been crippled can not be denied ; specially glaring in- 
stances have come to my personal knowledge and have been re- 
ferred to in some of my publications.” 


According to the writer, the following are the main features of 
the condition with which we are now confronted: 


“1, Congress appropriates millions of dollars for certain national 
scientific institutions, located at Washington, but depends for their 
planning and administration on the time and ability of one single 
man who is not in any sense a national officer nor receiving salary 
from the national funds; this one man serves as well as one man 
can do the work really requiring a number of men, each one a 
specialist in the line represented by each one of these different 
national institutions. 

“2. Congress has accepted Smithson’s trust and funds, and 
through a board of regents manages the institution of Smithson. 
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This board elects a secretary as executive officer and pays hima 
salary out of the Smithson Fund. His work necessarily demands 
the full time and all the power of a most able man of the broadest 
possible education and the highest mental endowment; for Smith- 
son demanded his institution to work ‘for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men.’ 

“The British Government refused to accept this trust from the 
Englishman Smithson, deeming the condition too broad and too 
difficult to comply with. The Congress of the United States 
thereafter was made the same offer by Smithson on the same con- 
ditions and accepted this trust on these conditions from Smithson 
while he was alive; this trust we are in honor bound to meet in 
every particular, now that Smithson is dead. 

“ Are we faithful to this trust when we pay the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution out of the Smithson Fund—and then com- 
pel him to administrate our own large national institutions and 
thereby force him to neglect the Smithsonian Institution proper? 
To what extent this has been done is likely soon to become known 
throughout the scientific world in connection with questions that 
have thus far been suppressed here at home, but will come out by 
the enforcement of a recent act of Congress 

“It seems to me that it is not merely a question of ‘divorcing 
the museum idea’ from the Smithsonian Institution, but to puta 
stop to the robbing of the Smithson Fund and to the nullification 
of the Smithson will. We certainly should administer our own 
national museums, zoological gardens, astrophysical observatories, 
and flying-machines, all paid for from national funds, granted by 
Congress; we should select the best man for each one of these 
duties and pay him from our own United States funds for his 
work. To take the pay for this our work in any manner or form 
from the Smithson Fund is to rob the grave of Smithson. Itisa 
national disgrace that should cease the instant it is realized to 
exist.” 


« SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


AN analysis of the ashes of the recent Vesuvian eruption shows, we are told 
by the Revue Scientifique (Paris, August 18), that ‘‘they appear to contain 
substances that might make them useful to farmers as a fertilizer. This ex- 
plains why, after the eruptions of Pelée and Vesuvius, the slopes of these 
voleanoes, . . . after a few rains, became covered, it would appear, with 
luxuriant vegetation, so that their destructive activity is scarcely recalled. 
They cause crops to grow that they may destroy them at the next eruption . . . 
and fertilize the soil afresh.”-—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


‘*WASHING a hill away”’ is a process employed by a land-improvement com- 
pany near Baltimore,’’ says Indoors and Out (Boston, September).- ‘‘The sum- 
mit of a hill was to be lowered by nine feet. The operations covered an area 
fifteen hundred feet long and three hundred wide. From a stream near by 
water was forced at eighty pounds pressure through eight-inch pipes to a five- 
inch reducing nozzle and then against the wall of earth. This fell in cartloads 
every few minutes, and so thin was it, with the water added, as to be easily 
conveyed through pipes to an abandoned pond which the company wished to 
fill as a part of the improvement plans.”’ 


‘ 


To a correspondent asking for a safe red coloring-matter for cakes and sweet- 
meats, The Druggist's Circular (September) recommends the color from red beets 
as easily obtained and economical. Says this paper: ‘‘It is said that a good 
way to obtain this coloring in permanent form is to heat the beets in an oven 
until quite soft; macerate with about an equal quantity of vinegar; express; 
evaporate the resulting liquid to one-half its original volume, and then make 
up to the original value with alcohol. For extemporaneous use the liquor 
from ‘pickled beets’ as ordinarily prepared for the table (that is, boiled in water, 
sliced, and then covered with vinegar) would presumably give a deep enough 
shade. Canned beets are in market and will answer as well in the latter case 
as the fresh article.” 


A CLEANER Lonpon.—A plan proposed by Arnold Lupton, a member of 
the British Parliament, to do away with the burning of fuel in London is thus 
noticed in The Electrical Review (New York, September 1): ‘‘The plan con- 
templates the use of electric power for heating, lighting, and cooking in London, 
the power to be brought from the coal-fields of the Midlands. In this way all 
furnaces and smoke-producers will be driven from the city. It is estimated 
that the smoke nuisance causes actual damage every year amounting to about 
$10,000,000, and this does not include any allowance for the personal discom 
fort which it causes. The idea is not only to do away with this nuisance, but 
to supply the power on such a scale that it will be a cheap substitute for the 
present source of light, heat, and power. The plan proposed contemplates the 
transmission of electrical energy from the Midland coal-fields, 120 miles away 
from London, at 60,000 volts. The average power to be supplied is about 
1,000,000 kilowatts. Mr. Lupton estimates that, if done on this scale, power 
could be delivered in the City at one-half cent per kilowatt-hour and could be 
delivered in small quantities at a rate of two cents and in larger quantities for 
less. It is also estimated that it will cost about $17,000,000 to make a begin- 
ning. Mr. Lupton thinks that this would make London one of the sunniest 
cities on the globe, as well as the most beautiful city in the world.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


NEED OF NEW INSPIRATION FOR CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 


“PARALYZING disbelief in the necessity or the efficiency 
A of the missionary movement” isnoted by Zhe Outlook (New 
York, September 22), a magazine that keeps a keer eye upon mat- 
ters religious in.this.country. It urges upon the American Board 
at its coming centennial mecting next month, therefore, the neces- 
sity of a “catholic and moderate statement of the grounds on 
which a Christian nation may rightfully be asked to contribute to 
other nations that spiritual impulse which has been the secret of 
jts own prosperity.” The attention of this assembly is further 
called to the fact that “a great many in the Christian Church, and 
still more in the Christian congregations, ... . are not enthusias- 
tic believers in foreign missions.” This indifference, says Zhe 
Outlook, “is not wholly due to the selfishness which grudges con- 
tributions to a good cause, nor to the short-sightedness which can 
not see beyond the horizon of a parish,” but is due to the changing 
religious and social philosophy of our time. Speaking of the 
presence of an “administrative skepticism,” based upon the notion 
that “foreign missionaries are generally men of inferior caliber,” 
The Outlook says: 


“ Prejudice, this notion is; but, like all prejudice, it has some 
cause. As one corrupt politician will do more to bring politics 
into disrepute than a dozen honest ones can do to redeem it; as 
one pettifogger can do more to give an evil reputation to the legal 
profession than a score of high-minded lawyers can do to efface 
that impression: so one uncultivated, unvigorous, sentimental, 
narrow-minded man in the missionary service can bring that serv- 
ice into a disrepute and produce an impression of imefficiency that 
a score of broad-minded, statesmanlike men can not counteract.” 


More paralyzing in its effect than this administrative skepticism, 
continues 7he Outlook, “ is a widespread and deep-seated religious 
skepticism.” We read: 


“The change in the popular conception of God, the lessened 
sacredness attached to law, the increased emphasis put upon love, 
the doctrine of evolution with its hopeful conception of progress 
as reaching forward into the other world, the study of compara- 
tive religions with its resultant conviction that there is much that 
is beautiful, good, and true in the pagan religions, the transferring 
of emphasis at home, both within and without the church, from 
individualism to socialism, the growing conception that the King- 
dom of God is to come upon the earth, and that it includes the 
salvation of society through the salvation of the individual, have 
all combined to change the point of view in the minds of a great 
many who are unconscious of thechange. If this change had been 
completed and were wholly recognized, the basis of a new, a truer, 
and a better enthusiasm for missions would have been laid. But 
we are still in the transition period ; the period which illustrates 
the saying that ‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ A great 
many who believe in the good nature rather than in the love of 
God are half-consciously saying to themselves: The heathen are 
in no imminent peril; a great many who have gained a glimpse of 
what is good in paganism have abandoned the idea that it is servi- 
tude to Satan, and have not adopted the idea that it is a blind 
seeking after God by those who worship him without knowing 
him—seekers to whom we should carry Paul’s message given to 
the Greeks of Athens; a great many whose interest in the other 
world’s aspects of the religious problem has been dimmed or has 
disappeared altogether, and in place thereof have become without 
knowing it humanitarians, believe with a good deal of genuineness 
in carrying Civilization to the uncivilized nations—railways, plows, 
factories, perhaps hospitals, schools, and free institutions—but 
have no belief, or at least no vitalized faith, that all material and 
political civilization is the product of spiritual life, and that the 
divine inspiration for spiritual life is the Christian religion.” 


The American Board is reminded that “no mere pointing to the 
work that has been done” or “ picturing of the work that is yet to 
be done” will be effective in the face of this paralyzing skepticism. 
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It points out the necessity of accepting the postulates which un- 
derlie Christian missions, viz., “ that all civilization is, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, a product of spiritual life; and that spiritual life is 
mainly, tho not exclusively, the product of the Christian religion.” 
Wherever, it continues, the notions have gained ground that “the 
Christian religion is . . . only a simplified, or at the best a spirit- 
ualized, form of law, summed up in the Golden Rule as a law of 
conduct, and in the command that ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ as a law of the spirit; . . . wherever men have come 
to believe that science, not religion, is the basis of civilization and 
that ethical regulation of conduct, not a divine inspiration of -the 
spirit, is the secret of healthful and happy life—all appeals to sup- 
port the cause of Christian missions will fall on indifferent ears.” 

In an article in a recent number of The Missionary Review of 
the World (New York) Mr. Robert E. Speer, an authority on mis- 
sions, dealt with the question as to whether the foréign mission- 
ary enterprise had been declining. His words were called out by 
the statements made in many quarters that “the foreign mission- 
ary movement had reached its greatest development and would be 
sure now to subside.” Such gloomy forecasts seem to be rebutted 
by statistical evidence of the past ten years. These tables, says 
Mr. Speer, representing the leading missionary organizations in 
the United States, show “a growth in missionaries from 2,481 to 
3.776, and in contributions to the work from $4,181,327 to $5,807,- 
165.” Mr. Speer records “a great advance in the matter of coop- 
eration and friendly association among the boards,” and of the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference which was held in New York 
cityin 1900he declares: “ It was recognized as the greatest Chris- 
tian assembly of modern times, and the most representative Chris- 
tian assembly of any time. It demonstrated that of all the living 
forces going up into the new century none were more living or 
powerful than the missionary movement.” 


WHY DR. DIXON HAD TO CONFESS 
‘‘SPIRITUAL FAILURE.” 


REAT interest has been evinced by the religious press in the 
article by Rev. A. C. Dixon imputing the spiritual failure 
of the institutional church (see THE LITERARY DIGEST, August 
4). The opposite side of the argument is taken by the Rev. G. R. 
Robbins, D.D., of Lincoln Park Institutional Church, Cincinnati, 
who not only asserts the success of his own church, but adds that 
“ statistics conclusively prove that the institutional churchés of the 
land lead in soul-saving and receive a larger number of new mem- 
bers each year than the churches working after the old manners 
and customs.” Dr. Robbins insists that instead of “ pauperizing 
the community in which it is located,” as was charged by Dr. 
Dixon against the institutional church, it “ greatly enriches them, 
intellectually, financially, morally, and spiritually,” and “ instead 
of decreasing, they increase, congregations.” Dr. Robbins brings 
forward what he thinks is the cause of the “spiritual faire” of 
the institutional features of the Ruggles Street Baptist Church. 
We quote from The Baptist Argus (Louisville, September 13): 


“Dr. Dixon did not give enough personal attention to the over- 
sight of the work of the Ruggles Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
nor did he occupy his own pulpit a sufficient number of Sundays 
during his pastorate there. No corporation, no firm doing busi- 
ness, could hope to succeed very largely whose head was absent 
most of the time. Brother Dixon was away lecturing, giving ad- 
dresses, preaching special sermons, telling others how to do to 
bring things to pass, how to save souls, and in evangelizing the 
world, that he had too little time, strength, or opportunity for 
helping his own church. The pastor of the institutional church 
must pay a tremendous price in order to attain unto the highest 
success, and a part of that price is being in his own pulpit every 
Sunday, and about his own church every day and night during the 
year, save when on vacation. No man can serve two masters. 
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Dr. Dixon was in such demand that his own church greatly 
suffered.” 


Dr. Robbins asserts that “Dr. Dixon had entirely too much 
money with which to carry forward the institutional work of 
Ruggles Street Church.” Churches thrive, as a rule, he says, 
when dependent upon volunteer laborers and not salaried assist- 
ants. He continues his analysis of the church that confesses to 
“ spiritual failure”: 


“ Assistant male pastors are of little use in general. A conse- 
crated, tactful, faithful woman is worth two men in institutional 
work. Twenty or ten lady visitors, soul-winners, teachers, trainers, 
would accomplish great things in and about and for Ruggles Street 
Church. These, looking after the spiritual interests of the people, 
following up untiringly those receiving any sort of assistance, 
would have wrought wonders. Employment agencies, medical 
dispensaries, industrial schools, and Sunday-schools should simply 
be steps in the higher interests of those sought and found. The 
spiritual must always and everywhere be in the lead and given the 
special emphasis. It is evident this was not the case in Ruggles 
Street, for the additions to the church by conversion and baptism 
were small considering the vast outlay of money and the number 
of employees within the church.” 


The many ways by which Christ appealed to the multitudes in 
order to emphasize his messages, Dr. Robbins thinks, have in 
these days been “adjusted and adopted more or less by the insti- 
tutional church.” This church aims to Jook after the whole man, 
fit people not simply for death and heaven, but for life. “ Christ’s 
ministry was largely a ministry to man’s material needs.” Headds: 


“If a minister or church is not doing something of this sort of 
all-round work; if any minister or church is not giving attention 
to the physical, intellectual, financial, as well as to the spiritual 
interests of its people, then that minister, that church, is only doing 
a partial work.” 





THE MEDIEVAL CONCEPTION OF THE DEVIL. 


HERE can be no greater misrepresentation than to describe 
the medieval faith as a religion of gloom. In these words 
an attempt is made by R. L. Gales in The National Review (Lon- 
don, September) to reverse popular ideas, especially concerning 
belief in the devil. Compared with the religion of the Greeks, he 
avers, that of the Middle Ages was “a glorious optimism.” The 
Christians of the Middle Ages, he goes on to say, “ dwelt much on 
things which the cheerful Greeks kept out of sight. But the back- 
ground against which the Greek cheerfulness was displayed was 
terrible and grim. To them, pain and error, disease and death, 
were fatal and necessary, irrevocable and final.” On the other 
hand, “ the Christian could afford to look at, even to dwell upon, 
pain and sin and deformity and death, because they were acciden- 
tal to humanity, no part of the divine intention, and because their 
sting had been drawn and their real power destroyed.” Not until 
Puritanism enhanced the conception of the devil as a personal 
evil power, we are told, did the Christian faith show any other 
than “a vision of man’s greatness, and of the good reserved for 
him.” To quote: 

“Nowhere is this more apparent than in the traditional Catho- 
lic view of the devil, as shown in the writings of the doctors and 
saints of the church, and in the folk-lore and legends of all Chris- 
tian lands. This view exactly reflects the original promise, the 
words spoken to the serpent—‘it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise its heel.’ The devil is the defeated, powerless enemy, 
‘the sport and laughter of redeemed man,’ the baffled, inefficient 
spirit, conquered once for all upon the cross, and continually out- 
witted by the simplest rustic cunning of Christian men. ‘No 
medieval poet,’ it has been said, ‘could have written “ Paradise 
Lost.”’ Milton’s Satan compels the admiration and sympathy of 
the reader. Puritanism exaggerated the personality of the devil, 
making hima Manichean counterpartof God. Its Satan is almost 
omnipotent, and his immense black shadow falls continually on 
human things. In a very real sense he has the victory and has 
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bruised man’s head; the whole world lies in his grasp, and not 
only the heathen world of the apostle, but the world of redeemed 
and baptized men. - As far as the race is concerned, apart from 
elect individuals the Incarnation has made no difference. One 
result of the Reformation in Puritan countries was an enormously 
increased estimate of the devil’s power. The belief in witchcraft, 
with its attendant cruelties, rose to an unheard-of height in Cal- 
vinist Scotland and in England during the Commonwealth. -The 
devil entered into the place left vacant by the loss of so many 
gracious ministries and heavenly helpers, and from thence ruled 
over the popular imagination.” 

The medieval way of regarding Satan is shown by the miracle 
plays in which “the comic element is always supplied by the 
devil.” We read: 

“He is constantly represented as childish, grotesque, spiteful. 
With his béllows he tries to put out St. Genevieve’s candle as she 
carries it alight through rain and wind to church. A very well- 
known legend is that of St. Dunstan, who, when attacked by him 
while busy at the forge, brought the conflict to an end by seizing 
the adversary with the red-hot tongs. This incident was the most 
popular pageant provided by the goldsmiths on Lord Mayor's 
Day, when the Mayor happened to be elected from their company. 

“The triumph over the powers of evil was also represented in the 
ritual of the church, notably in the Rogation-tide processions. 
The two first days ‘a dragon with a great tail of chaff’ was borne 
before the Cross, and the third day after the Cross ‘with his tail 
all void.’ The Golden Legend says: ‘By this is understood that 
the first day before the law and the second under the law the devil 
reigned in the world, and on the third day of grace, by the passion 
of Jesus Christ, he is put out of his realm.’ To Puritanism, after 
all that had been done, the devil was still ‘the prince of this 
world.’ Yet of that hour, that was the hour and power of dark- 
ness, it was said: ‘ Now is the judgment of this world ; now must 
the prince of this world be cast out.’” 


The most grotesque and puerile of the legends of the Middle 
Ages, “the most mythical and uncertain of the traditions of the 
church,” concludes Mr. Gales, “at least graphically expresses the 
weakness and emptiness of evil, the victory of good, the certainty 
of the divine purpose, and the greatness of the destiny reserved 
for man. Mankind is not the prey of evil powers, nor the sport 
of blind fate or chance, but ruled in love by an All-seeing Person, 
holding in his hand the crystal globe which is the mirror of the 
world.” 


SUICIDE AND RELIGION. 


F  Veaieas G the effects of the decline in religious faith, observable 

especially within the intellectual classes, we are told by a 
German writer, is an increase of suicide. Dr. Robert Gauff, in an 
article in the Umschau (Berlin), lays before us the most recent re- 
sults of investigation into the various motives for the act and its 
statistical distribution. The writer records a very remarkable in- 
crease in suicides found in civilized countries, 70,000 suicides a 
year being registered in Europe. In Germany, during the year 
1902, 9,763 men and 2,570 women took their own lives. The aver- 
age of suicides in Europe between 1881 and 1897 shows an increase 
of 20 per cent. While from 1875 to 1902 the population of Prus- 
sia has increased 35 per cent., the number of suicides has more 
than doubled, rising from 3,075 to 7,217. Self-destruction on the 
part of men is from three to six times as frequent as that of 
women. Among the causes Dr. Gauff reckons the influences of 
climate, weather, heredity, alcoholism, and the despair caused by 
incurable disease, but in addition to these is named as a potent 
cause the decline in religious faith which fosters a feeling of irre- 
sponsibility and unaccountability. To quote: 


“A vague sense of individualism which favors egoism in its 
most cynical form produces an insensibility to the claims of duty, 
and a sort of spiritual isolation. On the other hand, the con- 
sciousness of social unity is a safeguard against suicide; while 
the present fading away of the religious sentiment, as well as the 
want of political ideals, often leads to this sad phenomenon. An 
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antidote against suicide is often to be found in absorption in those 
struggles for the common good which are entered upon in har- 


mony.” 

Christian unselfishness, philanthropy, benevolence, the exercise 
of virtues which are beneficial to others, and which eliminate from 
the moral constitution what this writer calls “the grand egoism,” 
conquer the disposition which produces men and women who feel 
themselves “ conquered in the struggle of life” and grow eager to 
leave it. One of the reasons why suicide is less frequent among 
women than among men is that women are “ the devout sex.” To 
quote further: 


“With regard to religion as a safeguard against ‘self-slaughter ’ 
statistics tell us that, in general, suicide is more frequent among 
a Protestant population than among Catholics, while the contrary 
is the case with regard to other crimes of violence. So in the 
great centers of population, where religion often languishes, more 
frequent suicides are registered than in the country. Poverty and 
want are by no means, as might be supposed, incentives to sui- 
cide, excepting in cases of morbid excitability and feebleness of 
moral force to support adversity. Cultivated people of modern 
times more commonly take their lives than do the ignorant, altho 
a high average is found in cases where moral or religious apathy 
is not apparent, namely, among persons engaged in domestic or 
public service, and among convicts and soldiers.”—7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





GERMAN ANTAGONISM TO ST. PAUL. 


HE rather surprising appellation, “Paul the Antichrist,” 
used not in the traditional sense as a designation of the last 
great enemy of Christianity, but in its etymological meaning, is 
now being applied in Germany to the great apostle ‘to the Gentiles. 
The users of this phrase are the most vigorous among the-defend- 
ers of the current critical hypothesis which declares hat the*orig- 
inal Christianity of Christ was something quite different from the 
theology of Paul, especially in reference to the person of Christ 
and the atonement through his blood, and that accordingly the 
latter, and not the former, is to be regarded as the real founder of 
the system of teachings handed down as orthodox in the church 
calling itself Christian. The most outspoken among the recent 
advocates of this antagonism between Christand Paul isa layman 
named Michel, a former high officer in the German Army, whose 
book, entitled “ Follow Christ; Away with Paul,” has within the 
last few months already appeared in two editions. The hypothe- 
sis developed in this rather sensational work is practically given 
in the following outline : oad 


Paul was the destroyer of the Law, the destroyer. of the only 
tutor which is able to elevate man from the stage of crude and’: 
formless immaturity to moral and religious freedom. Paul has ° 


set up in the place of the slow education of the Law an idea of 
redemption, which makes men believe that they are able, without 
any work or self-education on their part, through means of grace 
that operate in a purely objective way, to enter the Kingdom of 
God at once. Not the work aiming at perfection, but faith in the 
atoning death of Jesus, accepting as true the redemptive virtue of 
the effects of Christ’s death and resurrection, it is which brings 
about salvation. By these teachings Paul has destroyed the work 
of the greatest prophet of Israel, the work of Jesus. It was Jesus’s 
purpose to have the people accept the Law in a way that would 
educate them from the letter to the spirit. Paul, on the other 
hand, preached revolution instead of evolution. In his eyes the 
law is not only purposeless, but it is even harmful and is a curse 
that weighs heavily upon mankind. But the destructive effects of 
his idea of redemption appear at all hands. They break down all 
the barriers of nationality, society, social relations, and family 
ties, by preaching a liberty that destroys all human order and fills 
their adherents with an intemperate notion of equality and free- 
dom. This superterrestrial (#berirdische) idea of redemption, in 
which not moral worth but faith alone decides, has at all times 
been a welcome luxury for all preachers and criminals, but it was 
an easy way of finding excuses for everything. But historical ac- 
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curacy compels us to declare that Paul was the creator of this 
antilegal and non-legal idea of redemption, and that he was the 
destroyer of Christianity and was the Antichrist. For the poison 
that has found an entrance through the Pauline system has be- 
come the ruling dogma of the church, has produced immorality 
and ignorance, has called forth the persecution of the Jews and of 
the heretics. The Christianity of Germany and of Western Eu- 
rope too has been corrupted by Paulinism. Notwithstanding all 
his other excellent works, Luther was not able to throw off this 
System in his teachings concerning baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
the atonement. Indeed, modern Protestantism is to the present 
day yet the headquarters of Paulinism. For this reason it is a 
good thing that the Catholic Church is yet a power in these lands 
to serve as a counteracting agency. If this were not the case our 
social and moral condition would have been utterly hopeless 
through the non-legal equality and liberty visions of Paul’s teach- 
ings. Hence only one thing is necessary, namely, to get rid of 
Paulinism entirely in the interests of the Church, the State, and 
society, and to return to real original teachings of Jesus. 


The author of this work, who cites in great profusion extracts 
from the leading representatives of modern critical theology, such 
as Harnack, Hausrath, and others, expresses his surprise that 
these savants, who have so ably shown forth the weaknesses of 
the Pauline system, are not able or willing to draw the practical 
conclusions from their critical and historical researches and insist 
upon the entire elimination of the Pauline type of thought from 
modern theology. In fact, his denunciations of Paul at times 
seem to be almost persona] hatred. 

However, critical theology in Germany is not willing to accept 
this lay theologian as a correct interpreter of their views, and in 
the leading liberal organ, the Christliche Welt (Marburg), a pro- 
fessional critical savant, Dr. Wilhelm Ernst, publishes a series 
of reasons why this is the case. Some of these are here repro- 
duced : 


Michel has an entirely false conception of the law, and his 
conception differs entirely from that which Paul teaches. Paul 
antagonized the Law only as this was interpreted by the pharisees 
who had substituted the Law for religion as such. Paul recog- 
nized the unfruitfulness of this idea of the Law and inculcated the 
higher religious functions and offices of the Law. 

Again, Michel stands entirely on the basis of an evolutionary 
optimism, and sees in evil only imperfection and a lack of what 
should be. Paul, however, regards evil as an absolute Satanic 
power. The ethical idealism of Michel believes in the possibility 
of man’s advancing to perfection, while the pessimism of Paul 
sees in man only a being entirely subject to sin. There is accord- 
ingly no-common ground between Paul and his critics. 

It is a ‘total misrepresentation of Paul’s system of atonement 
to claim that it is productive of immorality. Paul himself had to 
meét this criticism in his day, and it has been repeated ever since, 
but is absolutely without foundation or reason. 

It*is altogether wrong to fix an impassable gulf between Jesus 
and Paul. Jesus taught no theory in reference to the Law. An 
antagonism between the two does not exist in their teachings, at 
most only in their individualities.—77vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





A suMMARY of the partial report which Mr. John R. Mott has made to the 
executive committee of the Student Volunteer Movement regarding the relig- 
ious conditions of South Africa, is given by the Chicago Interior (September 
20), which we quote: ‘He finds religious work in South Africa suffering from 
racial, political, and industrial antipathies—whites, blacks, and Chinese being 
mutually jealous and distrustful of each other. He says that his work, seek- 
ing to bring the educated classes of South Africa into touch with exch other, 
he considers the most important of his life. When the Christian I ngli-h, 
Dutch, and Zulu will meet without fear, in brotherly confidencéand love, the 
future of the country is assured; but not until then. At Lovedale—the most 
important educational institution in the country, a sort of South Hadley 
Seminary and Tuskegee Institute combined—he secured fifty natives to go 
upon missionary service among their various tribes. As the institution has 
now eight hundred pupils, practically from every tribe south of the Zambesi 
River, this means much for the future of these populous and intelligent races. 
Mr. Mott has secured some promises of cooperation among the English ana 
Dutch schools, but as yet his work is incomplete and its larger report must 
come later.” , 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A PARABLE OF RUSSIA. 


HE antiquated réle of the ostrich seems to be played by the 
Russian censorship in the case of Leonid Andreyev’s new 
novel entitled “So It Was.” The ostrich’s head seeks oblivion in 
the sands of French history. This novel, regarded by the critics 
as the masterpiece of its author, is a study of individual and social 
psychology, the psychology of slavery and tyranny. While it must 
be obvious to all, points out a Russian critic, that this book isa 
study of Russian slavery and tyranny, yet a thin disguise, forced 
by the censorship, compels it to assume the appearance of a study 
of French conditions on the eve of the Revolution ; hence the title 
—“So It Was.” “The artist, Andreyev,” says a writer in the 
Russkoye Bogatstvo,a radical monthly edited by Horolenko, “a 
master of somber colors, under the influence 
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“Awful thoughts! Can insignificance be absolute? Can no- 
bodies be tyrants? 
“*T do not know. I am ashamed. 


o” 


The struggle continues. The millions are unquestionably “on 
top,” but the sense of fear, of dread, grows instead of subsiding, 
It is impossible not to fear for the future of the millions when so 
much ado is made over a person who is in every way negligible, 
If the King had been a giant, a mighty, extraordinary man of great 
intellect and force, things would be clear. The evil of tyranny 
would then have perished with the giant-tyrant. But > big-nosed 
bourgeois can not embody tyranny, and to kill him is not to kil} 
tyranny. In other words, the cause of tyranny can not be in him, 
but must be in the millions. 

Two citizens are discussing the strange situation on the street, 
having witnessed the described scenes. 

“*T do not believe in their freedom,’ says one. ‘They are too jubi- 
lant over the death of the insignificant one.’ 








of what he has personally felt and experi- 
enced, of the events of recent Russian his- 
tory, has attentively read the best works on 
the French Revolution, has combined the 
impressions gained from such reading with 
the well-known facts of French history down 
to our day, and has set forth his thoughts 
about them in the half-artistic, half-didactic 
tale.” Some flavor of the writer’s style is 
given in the opening paragraph, which begins 
thus: 

“An ancient tower overhung an ancient 
city, and from the clock in this ancient tower 
could be heard droned everlastingly: ‘So it 
was; so itis; soit will be!’ Over the whole 
country towered one man, a mysterious ruler 
of the city and of the land; and his mysteri- 
ous power—the power of one over millions— 
was as ancient as the city. 

“He was called King, and bore the desig- 
nation the Twentieth, after the number of 
his namesake predecessors—but this did not 
convey any idea. Just as no one knew the 
origin of the city, so no one knew the origin 
of this strange power; and as far as human 
memory extended, in the deepest Past, there 
shaped itself this same image—the image of 
one who ruled millions.” ; 

But suddenly another wonder occurred in 
the life of these millions, who were collec- 
tively known as Frenchmen. An uprising 
took place which was as enigmatical as the 
obedience to the one-man power they had so 
long yielded. The old mystery became even 











“From the great city, where flames were 
still mounting, there come confused sounds 
of voices, songs, and Jaughter. lie people 
were joyful. 

“*Tt is necessary to kiii tyranny,’ says one. 

““It is necessary to kill slavery,’ says the 
other, ‘There isno tyranny ; there are only 
slaves.’ 

“*But they love freedom.’ 

“*No, they only fear the whip. When they 
shall acquire love of freedom, they will be 
ivee.’” 


As long as people are servile, that which 
“was” will continue to be. Meantime the 
huge pendulum gn the tower clock continues 
to swing and to repeat: “So it was; so it 
is; so it will be; so it was; so it is; so it 

~ will be."—Zvanslation made for THE Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





BURLESQUE A LITERARY 
MALADY. 


ERTAIN constitutional maladies are 
inherent in the species, and we seem 

to have no power of freeing ourselves 
from them, remarks that capable French 
critic Ferdinand Brunetiére. These mala- 
dies may have a literary as well as a phys- 
ical form, and the two which the critic sets 
himself to study are burlesque and preci- 
osity. The latter malady is sometimes im- 
puted to certain contemporary novelists, tho 
it has not flourished with much vigor since 











more mysterious. The whole charm of the 
one man disappeared, and the millions came 
in direct contact with the little man—smaller 
than themselves—whom they had obeyed. 
There was much trouble, much fear and trembling. The millions 
were supreme, and the ex-ruler was placed on trial. These scenes 
follow : 


“They awaited a king in the court-room, but there appeared a 
clown. A dragon was awaited, but there appeared a big-nosed 
bourgeois with a pocket-handkerchief. Ridiculous, strange, anda 
little confusing. Had there not been a substitution? 

“*Itis I, the King,’ says the Twentieth. 

“Yes, itis he. What a comical person! What does it mean? 
Can, then, anybody be a king? Can a gorilla be an autocratic 
ruler over millions? ...... 

“*Where is the tyrant?’ suddenly exclaims one of the specta- 
tors. ‘Yes, where is the tyrant?’ echoes another, and another. ‘I 
do not know,’ says one. ‘I am ashamed to go in,’ says another. 


LEONID ANDREYEV, 


Russian novelist and dramatist, member of the 
advanced revolutionary party. 


Moliére killed with ridicule the pretensions 
of the circle of the Hétel de Rambouillet. 
Burlesque is more nearly universal, and its 
essential characteristic, says Mr. Brunetiére, 
in one of his philosophic gevve studies in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris, August), “consists in the expansion of the ego in 
the joyous satisfaction of its own vulgarity.” He enlarges as 
follows: 


“To go beyond the pleasantries which others might indulge in 
concerning us, and by no means to jest at but to glorify our faults 
and our vices, to parade and to display them, to transform them 
humorously. into qualities of which one has just as much right to 
be proud as he ordinarily is of their opposite; to rejoice in one’s 
gluttony, for example, or in one’s cowardice in the manner of 
Scarron’s valets, or, better still, like Scarron himself, to make 
merry and provoke laughter at the expense of one’s own infirmi- 
ties . . . this is at least one of the characteristics of burlesque in 
our literature. It embraces the elements of sensuality, cynicism, 
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and grimace. It must also employ the method of realism to de- 
scribe or represent with preciseness that which, in the ordinary 
course of life, one is accustomed to turn his eyes from as an ob- 
ject of disgust or horror. . . . It calls by its right name that which 
refined people, when they 
oe : have occasion to speak of 
o it,enwrap in metaphors 
and infinite circumlocu- 
tions.” 








Burlesque, in the view 
of the French critic, may 
not be regarded as a reac- 
tion against preciosity, 
which consists of dressing 








up commonplace things 
in a garb weighted with 
inappropriate ornament. 
On the contrary, we are 
told, “burlesque is only 
another form of precios- 
ity,” or indeed, “ both are 
merely reciprocal and in- 
verse phases of the same 
malady in language, art, 
and mind.” He amplifies 
thus: 











FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, 


“ There are minds so constsucted,” he says, “Their source of. in- 
“that nothing simple or natural interests 


them.” spiration is the same. 


They imitate nature only 
with the view of adorning or embellishing it. They take lit- 
erally and more than literally the celebrated dictum ‘ How vain 
the painting which attracts our admiration by the imitation of 
objects which we do not admire in the original,’ and consequently 
art consists precisely in what is added to the original. The origi- 
nal is only a pretext or point of departure, and that is all that it 
preserves in common with the design of the artist or poet. And 
if, under these circumstances, one question remains, which is to 
know ow nature is to be deformed, it is just here that one can not 
fail to recognize the close kinship which exists between preciosity 
and burlesque. The work of Scarron is so little opposed to that 
of Corneille that it may be called its obverse or reverse. . . . That 
which burlesque debases in order to make us laugh, preciosity 
varnishes in order to excite our admiration. Equally removed 
from a desire to imitate nature, they are agreed that the triumph 
of artis in departure from nature. One is a poet or romancer, 
then, in so far as he departs from nature. Moreover, it is possible 
to depart by whatever route one wishes, by pushing heroism to its 
limit—like Corneille, by exaggerated caricature, like Scarron, by 
retining on sentiment, like Mlle. de Scudéri, or by confining one- 
self within the straitened forms of ‘the ancient Romans,’ like Bal- 
zac. The characteristic of any complete system of art, whether it 
be made to consist in the imitation or alteration of nature, is its 
ability to allow of more than one manifestation of itself; the au- 
thor of ‘Andromaque’ belongs to the same school as the author 
of ‘L’Avare.’ It is in this manner that burlesque and preciosity 
may be called species of the same genus, and, tho opposed in as 
many traits as you will, are essentially the expression of the same 
system or ideal of art.” 


The aim of these two classes of writing, also, is identical, says 
Mr. Brunetiére, and that is “the surprise or astonishment of the 
reader.” There are no “didactic, moral, scientific, or objective” 
considerations. The subject is chosen “by reason of the embel- 
lishments of which itis capable and its suitableness for bringing 
into play the peculiar powers of the author who treats it,” and 
“hence the system of art from which they proceed evolves toward 
the system of ‘art for ari’s sake’ as toward its limit. Mr. Bru- 
netiére goes on to point out that the malady of burlesque and pre- 
ciosity is one which at some period has affected every modern 
European literature, often exercising good effects. He continues: 


“We may also see in burlesque and in preciosity forms and proc- 
esses of art, I may even say an entire esthetic code; and if the 
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first article of this code consists in believing that the end of art is 
the ‘embellishing ’ or ‘perfecting of nature,’ it then becomes.al- 
most Platonic. . . . Perhaps we ought to discern in them even 
something greater, a certain ‘constitution of mind.’ There are 
minds so constructed that nothing which is simple or natural in- 
terests them, and art begins for them only with the exception; art, 
in their eyes, is only translation, transposition, interpretation. . . 

“Meanwhile it remains for us to forestall a last objection, and 
if it be true that burlesque and preciosity are ‘forms of art’ or ‘a 
constitution of mind,’ it remains for us to explain in concliding 
what right we have to call them maladies. Nothing could be 
easier. The reason is, as we believe we have shown, that bur- 
lesque and preciosity are opposed to the art which is based on the 
‘imitation of nature’; and in all literatures—I believe I may say 
in all the imitative arts—we see and we affirm that the great 
works, those unanimously recognized as such, belong only to the 
latter class. Neither Dante nor even Petrarch, neither Rabelais 
nor Moliére, neither Shakespeare nor Milton, nor Cervantes, nor 
Goethe, nor Schiller are ‘precious’ or burlesque writers, but they 
are naturalists, each in his own manner. And since it is in them 
and in their work that humanity is recognized as in the represen- 
tation or in the expression of that which is deepest and at the 
same time loftiest in it, it is therefore they who are sane and nor- 
mal, and the others are so only in proportion as they approach 
them. There are, however, constitutional maladies which are in- 
herent in the species and from which humanity will no more free 
itself than it will free itself from the organs which are their seat 
or the functions that give rise to them.”—7yvanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A POET WHO LIVES BY HIS VERSE. 


TTENTION has been more keenly directed to Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, the English poet, since the publication of his epic 

on “Drake.” His fugitive verse has from time to time been 
quoted in THE LITERARY DIGEST, to the end, perhaps, of inter- 
esting readers in his personality. A writer in the London Book- 
man (September) describes him as “one of the most interesting 
personalities in the literature of to-day,” from the fact, we gather, 
that he is looked upon already as one who will aid in the “ reestab- 
lishment of the great traditions of English song.” Mr. Noyes is 
at present about twenty- 





six years old and has so 
far proved it possible in 
these days to earn a liv- 
ing by writing poetry. 
He isan Oxford man and 
in 1g01 rowed No. 6 in 
the Exeter College eight 
at Henley-on-Thames. 
The Bookman seems to 
think this training made 
him a poet. We quote: 


“ He had endeavored to 
smite the beginning, to 
heave his solid body in- 
defatigably back, to finish 
out his stroke, to rattle 
his lively hands away 
from his panting chest, to 
keep steady on the for- 
ward swing, to use his 
legs, to keep time—in a ; 
word, to do all those ALFRED NOYES, 
solemn and momentous Author of “ Drake: An Epic.” He is ex- 
things that are involved _ pected to aid in the “reestablishment of the 
in oarsmanship. Like great traditions of English song.” 
the rest of us, he had suf- 
fered the slings and arrows of outrageous coaches, and had thus 
learnt in suffering what he was afterward to teach in song—the 
beauty of rhythm and the value of harmony. He had made bumps 
—splendid, primitive, soul-stirring things disguised in an uncouth 
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word; he had tasted the intoxication of victory and the agonies of 
defeat in contests of physical prowess; he knew what it was to 
see the individual wither and the crew grow more and more; he 
had mingled on equal terms with dons at bump-suppers, and had 
danced with astonishing noise and vigor round bonfires blazing 

‘in acollege quad. In fact, not only was he a poet, but he had 
been a rowing man.” 


A verse of his with its refrain exhibits the poet and the rowing 
man in happy combination. We quote from “ The Barrel Organ”: 


‘* There’s an Oxford man that listens, and his heart is crying out 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
For the barge, the eight, the Isis, and the coach’s whoop and shout, 
For the minute-gun, the counting, and the long disheveled rout, 
For the howl along the tow-path and a fate that’s still in doubt, 
For a roughened ‘oar to handle 
and a race to think about 





[September 29, 


smaller ventures. Now he is launched on the great sea of poetry. 
The subject isa magnificent one, and Mr. Noyes hasso far treated 
it in a fashion which must make all lovers of adventure and poetry 
hope for the speedy and fortunate fulfilment of his task.” 


The following song is found in Book II. of “ Drake”: 


** The moon is up: the stars are bright: 

The wind is fresh and free! 

We’re out to seek for gold to-night 
Across the silver sea! 

The world was growing gray and old: 
Break out the sails again: 

We’re out to seek a Realm of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main. 


“* We’re sick of all the cringing knees, 
The courtly smiles and lies! 





In the land where the dead 
dreams go. 


** Come down to Kew in lilac-time, 
in lilac-time, in lilac-time; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time 
(it isn’t far from London), 
And you shall wander hand in 
hand with Love in summer’s 
Wonderland. 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time 
(it isn’t far from London).”’ 





Mr. Noyes’s first volume of 
verse was Called “ The Loom of 
Years.” This volume showed, 
says Zhe Bookman, that the 
singer. “had imagination and 
delight to fuse his thoughts. 
Technical dexterity he had in 
abundance, but the dexterity 
was his servant, not his master. 
His outlook was broad, his 
sympathies were fresh; he had 
a fine gift of unfettered ex- 
pression, and he hada high 
respect for the great traditions 


> 


of English poetry.” The sec- 
ond volume was called “The 
F lower of Old Japan,” a “ child’s 
dream vision told in beautiful 


verse.” Says ¥he Bookman: 


“ There were dashes in this of 
the Robert Browning who wrote 
‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’; 
there: was a fine flavor of the 
Colerie eof ‘Christabel,’ but 








God, let thy singing Channel breeze 
Lighten our hearts and eyes! 

Let love no more be bought and sold 
For earthly loss or gain; 

We're out to seek an Age of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main. 


‘* Beyond the light of far Cathay, 
Beyond all mortal dreams, 

Beyond the reach of night and day 
Our Eldorado gleams, 

Revealing—as the skies unfold— 
A star without a stain, 

The glory of the Gates of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main.” 


THE PROPHET OF A 
LOSING CAUSE. 


HE art of the wood-en- 
graver has been so thor- 
oughly superseded by mechani- 
cal processes in illustration that 
there remains only one great 
practitioner of the art in Amer- 
ica. This startling statement, 
made by Izora Chandler in The 
Epworth Herald (Chicago, 
September 1), points to Mr. 
Henry Wolf as the one, among 
a rather large school that flour- 
ished ten or fifteen years ago, 
who has steadily refused to be 
decoyed into other fields of art 
production. The position he 
now holds is indicated by the 
assertion that he has “no su- 








From “ Harper’s Magazine.” 


chigfly there was Mr. Noyes 
himself. The story, as a re- 
viewer said at the time, ‘goes 
from peaceful .delight without 
a break into regions of dreadful forewarnings, and emerges 
into magic palaces of bloom and color and song.’ This was 
followed by ‘Poems,’*a fine sturdy volume published by the 
Blackwoods, and containing manifold proofs both of Mr. Noyes’s 
genius and of his amazing versatility. ‘Apes and Ivory,’ for in- 
stance, recalls ‘The Flower of Old Japan.’ ‘Sherwood’ is a de- 
lightful poem of brake and woodland; ‘A Song of England’ and 
‘The Phantom Fleet’ strike a noble note of patriotism.” 


Following came “ The Forestof Wild Thyme,” which 7he Book- 
man thinks “the most beautiful thing Mr. Noyes has yet done.” 
“Nothing is overstrained: there is no gush of mere sentimental- 
ism, but a true feeling for childhood and mystery and the deep 
things of life.” In conclusion 7he Bookman records: 

“Last comes ‘Drake: An English Epic.’, This is as yet incom- 
plete. Three books of it have appeared in three successive num- 
bers of Blackwood’s Magazine, and they have since been repub- 
lished in book form. . This is an enterprise of great courage on 
the part of Mr. Noyes. Hitherto he has been satisfied with 


HENRY WOLF. 
Engraved on wood by Henry Wolf from the original painting by 
Irving L. Wiles. 


> 


Copyright, 1905, by Harper & Brothers. periors” and “in certain quali- 
ties no equal.” He was born in 
Eckwersheim, Alsace, in 1852, 
and came to America after the 
Franco-Prussian war, making New York his home. Of Mr. 
Wolf’s adherence to a losing cause we read: 


“During the eighties and nineties ‘American wood-engraving, 
of which he was the flower, astonished the world by reason of its 
excellence.’ But the work was slow and costly. The haste and 
greed of commerce sought other means of art reproduction until, f 
even during the brilliant period chronicled, there was evolved the 
method of illustration by photographic processes—-a no-thought, 
mechanical method—that struck the death-blow at the art of wood- 
engraving. 

“ As the new movement gained in popularity, Mr. Wolf’s fellow 
workers turned aside, one after another, to engage in other 
branches of artexpression; but his own love for the work strength- 
ened. He alone, of all in this great land, remained at his graver’s 
table, deaf to the calls of gain; unmindful of loss; working on as 
if inspired. The consideration of time and the allurements of 
quick recompense held no place in his thought. With growing 
enthusiasm he fared patiently, lovingly on his way; unsatisfied 
with the beaten track of other workers; seeking indefatigably to 
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discover fresh means of expression with the burin; freeing him- 
self from the limits imposed by less artistic predecessors until it 
has come about that he does not give to us simply what can be 
seen in a painting. By some subtle, magnetic power he catches the 
very feeling of the painter and, through his own fine soul and touch, 
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MR. WINTER’S VIEW OF “TAINTED” PLAYS. 
fi Aa the opening of the regular theatrical season of 1906-07 
there are indications seen by Mr. William Winter, dramatic 
Citic of the New York Zribune, that the supply of “putrescent 























From “ Harper’s Magazine,” 


Copyright, 1887, by Harper & Brothers, 


THE MAROONED BUCCANEER. 
An engraving on wood by Henry Wolf; after the painting by Howard Pyle. 


transmits it tous. While the lines in his prints do not fail to pre- 
serve the outward appearance of the original, they fairly vibrate with 
sympathetic desire to make us know the very spirit of the painting.” 

Mrs. Chandler cites, by way of comparison, the work of Tim- 
othy Cole, another American engraver. Mr. Cole has lived 
abroad for twenty-three years and has developed a method adapted 
to the work he has been pursuing, that of reproducing the old 
masters. “Mr. Wolf,on the other hand, has given himself chiefly 
to the reproduction of the diversified masterpieces of modern great 
ones. Géréme, Jules breton, Corot, Bastien-Lepage, Diaz, Meis- 
sonier, Menzel, von Lenbach, and many others were: filled with 
wonder when they saw the reproductions of their highest 
work, by this master in another field. They were not slow to 
express their appreciation in enthusiastic letters to him.” 

At the Fine Arts Exposition in Rouen, France, in 1903, Mr. 
Wolf received a medal. Mrs. Chandler quotes a leading jour- 
nal of that city as saying at the time: “Mr. Henri Wolf is, per- 
haps, the first wood-engraver of the world. He possesses a del- 
icacy of burin that hardly allows the execution to be seen; while 
the suppleness of his graving is such that his proofs might eas- 
ily be mistaken for paintings in grisaille.” Numbers of Mr. 
Wolf's prints are in the famous collections of Europe and America 
—the Villa Doria at Rome, the Cabinet des Etampes of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at the Ecole des Livres, Paris, the British 
Museum, and the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. The work of this 
artist, says Mrs. Chandler, “ must be classed by itself, as are the 
Rembrandt etchings and the Whistler lithographs.” 


‘strong meat,’” in the form of drama, will be “ copious and foul.” 
Mr. Winter utters vigorously his well-known opinions of the prob- 
lem play, protesting again that “the theater is not the proper 
place for the analysis or treatment of ulcers, whether physical, 
moral, or social.” The province of the stage, he declares once 
more, “is the ministration of art and beauty, and it is a shame 
that it should ever be degraded by the presentment of such stuff 
as ‘Ghosts’ and ‘Hedda Gabler,’ ‘Iris,’ and ‘Mrs. Tanqueray.’” 
In this temper he refers to the plays that have so far claimed the 
largest amount of public notice. To quote from 7he Tribune 
(September 19): 


“The present dramatic season has started with ‘The Hypo- 
crites,’ a story of florid didacticism about amatory incontinence ; 
‘His House in Order,’ a story of infidelity in marriage, and the 
consequences thereof; and two versions of ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,’ 
a story of depravity, adultery, disease, madness, and murder. 
There are, of course, other plays, and clean ones; but those 
dramas of carnal passion and misery are the conspicuous features 
of the moment, in our theater. Those are the plays for vhich at- 
tention has been especially claimed, and upon which-it has espe- 
cially been bestowed. Who is the better for them? The same 
old distressing picture is shown, and the same old rancid scrap of 
stale morality is dangled before the public nose—as if any human 
being, having access tothe New Testament, stands in the slightest 
need of precepts commendatory of cleanly life! Or, as if any 
person, having access to the newspapers, has any need of addi- 
tional information as to creatures of depravity, deeds of crime, 
and scenes of horror. It does not signify that those plays are, in 
some respects, clever ; that they display more or less ingenuity of 
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construction and felicity of language. Their pervasive defect is 
that they needlessly and fruitlessly obtrude offensive topics. 
Grant that ‘the human heart is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked ’—as a matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind, 
for, with all its faults, human nature contains attributes that are 
noble and beautiful, while the history of human conduct abounds 
with examples of heroism: but, taking the worst view of it that a 
cynic can take, what good can possibly come of perpetually ap- 
prising our fellow-creatures that they are dwelling in the hall of 
sin and the bonds of in- 
iquity? It grows very 
tiresome. Let us agree 
to it, and have done with 
it. Graves, in the old 
play, comforts himself 
with the reflection that 
this beastly world will 
one day be burnt up. 
That thought, surely, 
might console the most 
inveterate Ibsenite of 
all .the dismal crowd. 
Charles Mathews, the 
comedian, once said to 
his intimate friend Arthur 
Sketchley, who was al- 
ways grumbling : ‘ Every- 
thing is wrong, Arthur; 
now damn everything— 
and let’s go to. break- 
fast.’” 


Mr. Winter, in showing 
where the line should be 


WILLIAM WINTER, drawn between’ what 


Who thinks the theater “ not the proper : 
place for the analysis or treatment of ulcers, ought to be permitted 
and what ought to be 


whether physical, moral, or social.” 
prqhibited, gives  the- 


principle that “the right way for dramatic art is to. present the 
beauty that should be emulated—not to linger on the infamy that 
should be shunned.” He would not allow “the moralist, dramatic 
or otherwise,” his say in the theater because the moralist, “as a 





rule, assumes—and acts on the assumption—that there is no crime 
too atrocious, no obscenity too vile, no nastiness too putrid, for 
obtrusion on the public notice, if only the obtrusion is tagged with 
a good moral.” The excitation of disgust in the mind of a spec- 
tator, Mr. Winter declares, “is not necessarily a benefit; more 
often it is a positive harm.” In so saying he rebutts the conclu- 
sion of the justices of the Court of Special Sessions who. passed 
on the case of “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” The Court admitted 
that “ vice” was presented;but argued that as it was presented in 
an “odious light” observers would view it with “disgust” and be 
moved to avoid it—a conclusion, says Mr. Winter, “ exceedingly 
specious” and “ absolutley unsound.” 

Weare not left by Zhe 7rzbune’s critic without guidance as to 
what we ought to desire in the theater to-day. To quote: 


“Nothing in the theater of to-day is so essential to the welfare 
of the public as an adherence to the lovely and cheering drama of 
simplicity and beauty. The public—that convenient scapegoat !— 
is forever supposed to want something new and something nasty. 
That is anerror. The public wants something zxteresting—good 
acting, for instance, in good plays. It might be worth while to 
experiment a little in that direction. There are many good plays 
in our language: plays of Shakespeare; plays of the order of ‘The 
Road to Ruin,’ ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘Caste,’ ‘Our Boys,’ 
‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man,’ ‘Forget-Me-Not,’ ‘The Two Roses,’ 
‘The Favorite of Fortune,’ ‘All for Her,’ ‘False Shame,’ ‘Jenie 
Brown,’ ‘A Pair of Spectacles,’ ‘The Middleman,’ ‘The Royal 
Family,’ ‘The White Pilgrim, ’ ‘The Man of Airlie,’ ‘The Rivals,’ 
‘Virginius,’ ‘Becket,’ ‘Judah,’ ‘The Magistrate,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Sweet 
Lavender,’ etc., etc.; plays of many kinds, requiring talents of a 
wide order for their suitable interpretation; but such plays need 
actors, and no one of the speculative persons who so largely now 
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control our stage has shown a vestige of ability to organize and 
really manage a dramatic company. The shop is open—but it js 
only a shop; and a shop it will remain, until control of the stage 
reverts to rightful authority ; that is to say, to the hands of self- 
respecting, capable actors, or, at least, of managers who Possess 
the actor’s artistic temperament and are conscious of their intel. 
lectual obligation to society.” 





EXPANSION OF THE YIDDISH DRAMA. 


& seems that the Yiddish drama is emerging from what might 

be called its parochial conditions. The plays of the East- 
Side Jews of New York have remained unfamiliar to English- 
speaking audiences because they are couched in a foreign tongue, 
described as “at its best a corrupt High German and at its worsta 
polyglot jargon.” Butalready in the present season the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata,” a play by Jacob Gordin, the acknowledged leader of 
Yiddish playwrights, has been presented by two English-speaking 
companies on Broadway. The resultant comment has served to 
make more plain the kind of semi-foreign dramatic art that has 
developed among us. The ‘Yiddish stage, says Zhe American 
Hebrew (New York), “reflects more or less accurately the condi- 
tion of life on the East Side of New York, and the East Side of 
New York is the mirror of the life of the Jewish people, at least 
where Jewish life becomes a problem.” 

For five or six years three dramatists, Gordin, Kobrin, and Libin, 
have provided the Yiddish stage with practically all its best mate- 
rial. Of this drama Mr. John Corbin writes in the New York Suz 
(September 16): 

“That the Yiddish colony in the Bowery has a dramatic life of 
its own, which is native to itself, authentic, and of a very high 
quality, both literary and dramatic, has long been known. Ten 
years ago in a magazine article I ventured the opinion that the 
plays of Gordin and his confréres were more deeply vital in theme 
and abler in treatment than anything we had yet had from the play- 
wrights of Broadway. . 

“Of direct appeal to ree uly haitiek? public there is not 
much in the plays of the new Bowery. Or, rather, they are in their 
very nature alien and antagonistic to it. Our drama is the ex- 
pression of a busy and prosperous public that looks to the theater 
for amusement that will distract it. Our Yiddish population is the 
offspring of the deepest economic and social unrest of the most 
distressed of European nations; its traditions are those of Tolstoy 
and Gorky, with a kindred infusion from the great Norwegian. 
What it looks for in the theater is not only amusement, but that 
deeper enjoyment of pure drama and tragedy.” 


Mr. Corbin, in dealing with the “ Kreutzer Sonata,” points to 
the use of the title as representing a foible of Yiddish playwrights 
in borrowing for their work a title of greatness. The “ Kreutzer 
Sonata” has “only an allusive relation to Tolstoy’s novel of the 
samename.” “ Adler’s ‘King Lear’ and Thomashefsky’s ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ are so called only because they present the themes of 
filial ingratitude and romantic love between scions of warring 
families. Adler’s Lear is of the Jewish proletariat and Thoma- 
shefsky’s Romeo is the son of a factional rabbi.” And likewise 
the heroine Miriam of the “ Kreutzer Sonata” “is no more than 
a woman subjected to the sexual will of a husband she abomi- 
nates.” Concerning this play we read: 


“The characteristic feature of the play, and the one that should 
have given it its title, is the fact that it is a study of a family of 
Russian Jews in process of Americanization—a highly significant 
and timely theme. The story begins in Russia, where the author- 
ity of the parent is absolute, and its crucial acts take place in 
America, where the children are asserting their right to live for 
themselves and to themselves. ..... 

“Asa piece of dramatic writing the oiayt is in the main admira- 
bly simple, logical, and true. The examples of Tolstoy and Ibsen 
have not been in vain. Asa social study it is at once trenchant 
and sympathetic. The independence and irreverence of the de- 
meanor of American children, so tragic in its effect upon the lives 
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of the leading characters in the play, is treated with the true de- 
tachment of the dramatist, and with abundant humor. The char- 
acter of Wiriam is nowhere sentimentalized, her sin nowhere palli- 


so far as the logic of 
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ated; but it is pictured with the true dramatic sympathy, and, in 


morality and the theater will permit, is gen- 


erous, devoted, noble.” 






























































GEORGE BRANDES. OWEN JOHNSON, 

In this department THE LITERARY DiGeEst will 
print descriptive titles of new books as published 
each week up to the day of going to press, with 
notices, then or soon thereafter, of the more signifi- 
cant and important. It hopes in this way to supply 
an authoritative and systematic record and guide 
which shall meet what the editor believes to be a 
widely-existing need among its readers. 





Alexander, De Alva Stanwood. A Political 
History of the State of New York. Two volumes, 
8vo, pp. Viii-405: iv-444. 1774-1861. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. $2.50 per volume. 

Mr. Alexander has accomplished what, 
to many persons, would have seemed an 
impossible task—he has written a political 
history of the State of New York and 
made it interesting. Nearly nine hundred 
octavo pages have been employed to cover 
a period of eighty-seven years, and the 
book is nowhere dull reading. The author 
has contrived so well to adorn the necessary 
political facts with items in _personat 
biography, that the chronicle rises toa 
place somewhere in the domain of master- 
pieces. 

Besides the historic names, such as the 
Clintons, Hamilton, -Burr, Van Buren, 
and Seward, there pass across its pages 
many figures once luminous and potent 
in public life, but now nearly or quite 
forgotten, even by men who might be 
called well read—for example, Thurlow 
Weed, Erastus Root, Silas Wright, William 
L. Marcy, and Edwin Croswell. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s account of the circumstances 
that led to the duel between Hamilton and 
Burr is the clearest and most satisfying 
that has anywhere been printed. Another 
chapter, devoted to a notable phase of 
State politics, deals with the “firm of 
Seward, Weed, and Greeley,’ and the 
memorable dissolution of the partnership 
by the retirement of the junior member. 

If some one could now write a history 
of the people of the State, which should 
be as good as this history of its politics 
and politicians, the world might better 
understand what have been the economic 
forces, and who were the men that have 
combined with nature to rear this imperial 
commonwealth. Readers of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s work will be glad to know that he 
has in preparation an additional volume 
covering the period from 1861 to 1896. 


Barine, Arvéde. The Life of Alfred de Musset 
Done into English by Charles Conner Hayden. 


Illustrated. S8vo, pp. 176. New York: Edwin C. 
Hill Co. $1.50. 
Brandes, George. On_ Reading: An Essay. 


18mo, pp. 44. New York: Duffield & Co. 75 cents. 

As a book, this would be called a mere 
trifle, but there is wise and stimulating 
counsel in it—some wholesome lamenta- 
tions that newspapers should be so 
widely read, but they are supplemented 
by inspiring words as to books that are 
far better worth one’s while. 


W. J. HENDERSON. 


Brown, Charles Reynolds. The Social Message 
of the Modern Pulpi 


Pulpit. _r2mo, pp. ix-293. ew 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Chapman, J. Wilbur, D.D. S. H. Hadlev of Water 
Street: A Miracle of Grace. Illustrated. 12mo. 
pp. 288. $1.25 net. 


_ De Weese, Truman A. The Principles of Prac- 
tical Publicity: Being a Treatise on ‘‘ the Art of 
Advertising.”” 12mo, pp. xv-244. Buffalo: Mat- 
thews-Northrup Works. ¥ 


Duncan, Norman. The Adventures of Billy Top- 
sail: A Story for Boys. Illustrated, pp. 331. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 


Ellison, Edith Nicholl. A Child’s Recollections 
of Tennyson. 18mo, pp. 112. Illustrated. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 

An attractively printed and bound little 
volume is this from Mrs. Ellison, giving 
in simple and agreeable fashion recollec- 
tions of an acquaintance which ‘began 
in the Isle of Wight, far back in the days 
of the Crimean War; and it is true from 
beginning to end.” If the reader sees 
rather more of Hallam and Lionel Tenny- 
son than of the poet, their father, that 
perhaps is due to one of the penalties 
of childhood. The book was worth 
writing, and no reader would be sorry to 
possess it. 


Ewald, Carl. Two-Legs. Translated from the 
Danish by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 18mo, 


pp. 148. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Forman, Justus Miles. Buchanan's Wife. With 
illustrations by Will Grefé. 1r2mo, pp. 291. New 


York: Harper & Bro. $1.50. 


Mr. Forman’s new novel has a rather S 


sensational flavor and recalls those “‘thril- 
ers’’ of a former period which were 
written with a view of sating that taste 
for mystery and murder which was held 
to be universal among lovers of fiction. 
The central theme of “Buchanan’s Wife’’ 
is trite enough. A woman of beauty and 
refinement, tho of very weak character, 
is sold to a man whom, in the nature of 
things, she must soon come to loathe. 
This ‘‘gloom-enfolded dream”’ is a strange 

roduct of the novelist’s art. His father 

ad. been a Scots-Welsh scientist—a 
formidable type, surely—who had married 
a young Italian girl ‘“‘all smiles and soft- 
ness and instability.”” With such a basis 
of heredity, the author constructs the 
character whose lugubrious personality 
dominates the book. 

Buchanan, we are assured, was no 
brute, and had the negative virtue of not 
actually, beating his wife. His exterior 
was vaguely repellent. Tho not quite 
an ugly man, his natural gloom and 
inactive life had left him sallow and lean 
to the point of emaciation. In addition 
to these ‘‘points,’’ he had the advantage 
of a habit of nervously twitching his 
eyebrows while speaking, as if he were 
constantly angry. He was upon_ the 
whole ‘‘rather absurdly Mephistophelian”’ 
and possessed as a crowning asset that 
odd touch of malice found in cripples. 


PHILIP VERRILL MIGUELS, 


ANNE WARNER. HENRY W. WACK. 

It is not surprising to learn that the 
sum of these fascinations left his wife 
cold. When her early lover, Harry 
Faring, comes upon the scene the plot 
begins to thicken after the lively fashion 
of Miss Braddon. One night Buchanan, 
meditating suicide and nerving himself 
for the feat, unexpectedly finds himself 
the host of an early .acquaintance, a 
burglar, who intends to rifle the house. 
A heart-to-heart talk ensues, and the 
result is that Buchanan makes a des- 
perate resolve. He turns professional 
thief and vanishes into the night. 

It is at this point that the real interest 
of the story begins, and considerable 
ingenuity must be allowed the author 
for the mystifying methods which mark 
the bloody business of the main plot. 
The terrible fate that overtakes, or seems 
to overtake, Buchanan—for the basic 
 pbisepa in this sort of novel is that the 
nero never remains dead long at a time—— 
gives the author an opportunity for some 
rather unusual character-drawing as regards 
the unloving young wife. 

Goodrich, Arthur. The Balance of Power. 


{ilustrated by Otto Toastern. 12mo, pp. 413. 
New York: Outing Publishing Company. $1.50. 


Greene, Sarah P. McLean. The Power Lot. 1r2mo, 
pp. 396. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 


Henderson, W. J. The Art of the Singer: 
Practical Hints about Vocal Technics and Style. 
I2mo, pp. 270. New York: Charles Scribner's 
ons. $1.25 nec. 
Henderson, Mary Foote. The Aristocracy of 
Health: A Study of Physical Culture. Our Favorite 
Poisons, and the International League for the Ad- 
vancement of Physical Culture. 12mo, pp. xii-772. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Hume, Fergus. The Mystery ot the Shadcw. 
With sixteen illustrations by A. T. Smitn. - remo, 
pp. vii-279. New York: P. W. Dodge & Co. $1.50. 


Irwin, Wallace. Chinatown Ballads. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 82. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25. 


Johnson, Owen. Max Fargus. 12mo, pp. 325. 
Illustrated. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 


Jones, J. William, D.D. Life and Letters of 
Robert Edward Lee, Soldier and Man. With 
ortraits. S8vo, pp. xii-486. New York: Neale 


ublishing Co. $2. 


Lockyer, Sir Norman. Stonehenge and_ other 
British stone monuments astronomically considered. 
8vo, pp. xii-340. Illustrated. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50 net. 


London, Jack. Moon-Face and Other Stories. 
12mo, pp. 373. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


MacKaye, James. The Economy of Happiness. 
rey pp. xv-1533. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
2.50. 

The thesis which underlies this elaborate 
philosophical study is that human happi- 
ness is attainable through an intelligent, 
rational search conducted on practical 
principles, and that if up to the present 
time men have not solved the problem 
it is because they have not gone about 
it in the right way. The author asserts 
that, throughout history, natura‘ and 
human activities have combined to develop 
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the world’s potentiality for pain and to 
leave undeveloped its potentiality for 
pleasure. 

Like Schopenhauer—whose central thesis, 
nevertheless, is inverted in the present work 
—Mr. MacKaye maintains that, from its 
origin to its present-day status, the prob- 
lem of philosophy has been how to avoid 
unhappiness and achieve happiness. If 
the problem has not yet been solved, it is 
not because it is insoluble, but because 
men have not yet learned the necessary 
method. For * ease of years, we are 
practically told, the master minds of 
humanity have been groping in the dark 
for the key to the enigma. At last it 
has been found—this golden key that is 
to reopen the. lost Eden—and tho un- 
observed all these centuries, it must have 
hung in a very obvious place, for it is no 
other thing than common sense. 

By common sense the author means 
a kind of sense which in the sequel proves 
to be very uncommon, at least as far as 
individuals are concerned. In his inter- 
pretation of it, it is a kind of sense which 
is susceptible of tests independent of the 
convictions of any man or assemblage of 
men. In short it is a metaphysical 
entity closely related, it would seem, to 
the sensus communis of the scholastics. 
The whole of Book I. is given up to its 
elucidation. 

Very interesting and quite clear of 
metaphysical obscurities are the author’s 
observat’ons upon logomania (word mad- 
ness), proteromania (prior madness), and 
pathomania (sensibility madness), which 
he asserts are responsible for practically 
all, if not all, of the normal deviations 
from sense to which mankind are subject. 

The concluding pages of the work are 
a pzan to Science, which is declared ‘“‘to 
have already done more for humanity 
than the sum of all other forces set in 
motion by human effort.’’ Like Berthe- 
lot, he believes that Science is destined 
to solve the supreme problem which up 
to now philosophy and theology have 
failed to solve. 

Matheson, George, D.D. Rests by the River. 


Devotional Meditations. 12mo, pp. xvi-3656. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Matthews, Robert Valentine. The Song of the 
Pines. Illustrated by James Varrier. pp. vi-350. 
New York: Edwin C. Hill Co. 


McCutcheon, George Barr. Jane Cable. Illus- 
tratec in color by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, pp. 336. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Miguels, Philip Verriill The Crystal Sceptre: 
A Story of Adventure. 12mo, pp. 346. New York 
and London: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

This is a glorified dime novel of the 
blood-and-thunder genre that should take 
by storm the heart of boys who have 
made a course in “Jack Harkaway”’ 
literature and upon whom ordinary horrors 
have begun to pall. It is the hair-raising 
record of the adventures of a lad dropped 
by a balloon upon an island peopled by 
orang-utans, of his successful expedi- 
ents in taming the ferocious creatures 
to his will, of stupendous feats of slaughter 
enacted in the clash of rival gorilla hosts, 
and of unto’d dangers and triumphs of 
a very blood-curdling and unconventional 
order. Youths with a thirst for literary 
carnage may have their fill of it in this 
tale, which strikes a new note in lurid 
narrative, and which in sheer effusion of 
blood is probably unmatched in recent 
literary feats of the kind. The fact that 
it is the ichor of gorillas that flows so 
freely modulates the horror of the reeking 
chapters. In this wilderness of monkeys, 
a few hundred more or less will not be 
missed, and the slaughter goes on gaily 
and ad libitum. 

At rare intervals when the author 
sheathes his dripping knife and gives 
play to his imagination, we come upon 
amazing adventures patterned upon those 
of Robinson Crusoe and Jules Verne, events 


which never possibly could have happened 
on sea or land, but which will prove none 
the less interesting to the audience which 
the book aims to reach. 


Miltoun, Francis [Milburg F. Mansfield]. Castles 
and Chateaux of Old Touraine and the Loire Country. 
With many illustrations reproduced trom paintings 
made on the spot by Bianche McMauus. 12mo, 
Pp. xi-347. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3. 


Miltoun, Francis [Milburg F. Mansfield]. Ram- 
bles on the Riviera: Being some account of journeys 
made en automobile and things seen in the fair land 
of Provence. With many illustrations reproduced 
from paintings made on the spot by Blanche Mc- 
Manus. t12mo, pp. xiii—434. Basen: L. C. Page 
& Co. $2.50. 


_— Michael. Bemigna Vena: Essays 


Literary and Personal. Portrait. 8vo, pp. 187. 
New York: The Alban Publishing Co. 


Patton, John S. Jefferson, Cabell, and the Uni- 


versity of Virginia. Small 8vo, pp. viii-380. New 
York: Neale Publishing Co. $2. . 


Peloubet, Francis N., D.D. Studies in the 
Book of Job. A Biblical drama illuminating the 
problem of the ages. For advanced ciasses. 8vo, 
pp. xxx-115, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

I net. 


Prideaux, Sarah Trevebian. Modern Book 
Bindings. 8vo. pp. x-131. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 


Potter, Henry Codman, Bishop of New York. 
Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops. 8vo, 
pp. xi-225. Illustrated with Portraits in photo- 
gravure. New York and London:G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The bishops and archbishops of whom 
Bishop Potter writes are thirteen in num- 
ber, the bishops being all Americans; the 
archbishops of course are Englishmen. 
The reminiscences embrace exactly forty 
years, beginning as they do in 1866, when 
the author was chosen secretary of the 
House of Bishops. It is the personal 
note that the author aims to sound, rather 
than the professional or biographical. 
The result is a contribution to Episcopal- 
Church annals of quite distinct, if not 
unique, value. Bishop Potter was moved 
to write mainly because of his regrets 
that some brilliant anecdotes of General 
Sherman he once heard from a group of 
distinguished men assembled in a private 
house in honor of Sherman’s memory 
never would get into print. It then 
occurred to him that what he himself 
could remember of the bishops whom he 
had known ought not to fail of record. 
The book is therefore in a sense the out- 
come of a dinner-party, but none the less 
is it welcome and valuable. 

Richards, William R., D.D. The Apostles’ 


Creed in Modern Worship. 16mo, pp. 168. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

Richards, R. C, Railroad Accidents: Their 
Cause and Prevention. Pub ished by tke Associa- 
tion of Railway Claim Agents. 


Seignobos, Charles. A History of Ancient 
Civilization. Translated and edited by Arthur 
Herbert Weil. With an introduction by James 
Aton James. 12m0, pp. xv-373. ew York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Shaler, Sophia P. The Masters of Fate, the 
Power of the Wil!. 12mo, pp. x-358. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mrs. Shaler has here brought together 
an impressive statement of great and 
good deeds done by men and women under 
physical, financial, or other limitations 
that seemed to place in their way ob- 
stacles insurmountable. An inspiring rec- 
ord has she made—a record not so much 
of generalities as of specific biogra- 
phy. An index is given to men and 
women who have done notable things in 
poverty, in sickness, in blindness, in 
deformity, in jail. 

Smith, Richard. A Tour of Four Great Rivers 
(the Hudson, Mohawk, Susquehanna, and Delaware) 
in 1769. Being his Journal. Edived with a short 
history ot pioneer settlements by Francis W. Halsey. 
8vo, pp. Ixxiii-ro2. With map and thirty-six illus- 
trations. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Essays of. Selected 
and edited with an introduction and notes, by W. 
Lyon Phelps. 16mo, pp. 22-184. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 

Talmey, Dr. Max. Practical and Theoretical 
Esperanto. A Text-Book for Beginners and Ad- 
vanced Pupils, etc. 18mo, pp. 103. New York: 
Universal Language Publishing Co. 
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Thomson, J. Arthur. Herbert Spence 
lish Men of’ Science Series.] somo, pe ie 
Portrait. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $y net. 


Thorpe, T. E. Joseph Priestly. [English Men 
of Science Series.] 12mo, pp. viii—228. Portrait 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co $r net. j 


: Nasansernes Prergce A. The Face of Clay: An 
nterpretation. rontispiece. 12mo, : 5 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 so. oP: ae 


Von Grabill, S. Becker (Ruperth Fehnst 
Letters :rom Tuskegee: Being the Confessions =: 
Yankee. Second edition with notes. 18mo, pp 
ix-85. Tuskegee: S. Becker von Grabill. ; 


Vaux, Patrick. The Shock of Battle. 12mo 
pp._ 379. Frontispiece. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. : 


Warner, Anne. Susan Clegg and Her Neighbors’ 
Affairs. 12mo, pp. 229. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1. 

It is not the most wholesome humor 
in the world that challenges our smiles in 
Mrs. Warner’s new book, but it is harmless 
enough and no doubt will delight that 
considerable audience which craves a 
laugh at all hazards and is not too exacting 
as to the artistic canons which up to now 
have been thought indispensable in the 
literature of humor. The book of ‘Susan 
Clegg’’ is composed of four separate dialect 
stories, all except one of which have ap- 
peared during the year in leading maga- 
zines. 

The world at whose portals stands the 
gaunt and formidable Susan, check- 
aproned and on guard with her broom, 
is not a specially charming one. It is 
the world of the sordid and the common- 
place, of tight-fisted matrons in whom 
enforced stinginess has become a species 
of genius, of bleak old maids in horrible 
wrappers, impregnable to any ray of 
the ideal and equipped with a developed 
curiosity probably unmatched outside 
of the cloister; of very respectable old 
men in cruelly brushed coats, who are 
permitted at times to bask in the smiles 
of the above-mentioned virgins; of poor 
creatures worn with toil, condemned to 
the kitchen as to a dungeon, spending 
their whole lives in burnishing stew-pans 
and polishing old furniture. 

This phase of life, which is the rough 
material of a masterpiece in the hands 
of a Dickens or a Balzac, usually degen- 
erates into the grotesque under the 
brush of less skilful artists. Latent 
pathos, the soul of true humor, is entirely 
absent from the book. The author nearly 
always relies upon grotesque situations, 
and here her skill is such that the counter- 
feit often rings like current coin. Even 
funerals are invoked to raise a laugh, tho 
a death’s head with a bone in its mouth 
was never yet known to be funny. 

Nevertheless, if the judicious grieve, 
the indiscriminating may be trusted to 
laugh, at many of the ludicrous episodes. 

Watson, James. The Dog Book: A popular 
history of the dog; with practical information as 
to care and management of house, kennel, and exhi- 
bition dogs; descriptions of all important breeds 
Two volumes. 8vo, pp. xvi-386; xxii-387. a 


trated. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co 
net per vol. 


Wells, Carolyn. A Whimsey Anthology. 16mo. 
pp. xvi-288. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25. 

Wack, Henry Wellington. In Thamesland: 
Being the Gossiping Record of Rambles through 
England from the source of the Thames to the sea, 
with Casual Studies of the English Peop.e, Their 
Historic, Literary, and Romantic shrines. The 
whole proving a complete guide to the Thames 
Valley. With maps and t1oo illustrations. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Wack’s vo'ume belongs among 
those books of European travel for which 
so many years ago there was an assured 
demand from the public. By choosing 
a special and a restricted area for his 
theme, and that area being the Valley 
of the Thames, he has probably escaped the 
dangers which at this late day beset most 
books of this class. He writes agreeably 
and has been careful in collecting his infor- 
mation. The illustrations are numerous 
enough and good enough to make the for- 
tune of any book having a popular theme. 
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In Autumntide. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


The apple seeds are black at core; 

The linden leaves, like fairy ore, 
Shed the effulgence of their gold, 

Paving the pathways green before. 


More plaintive grows the thrush’s pipe; 
The quince’s cheek is yellow ripe; 

And the smooth pallor of the pear 
Reveals, like dawn, a russet stripe. 


The minstrel wind behind the hill 
Above its strings is never still; 

Autumn through all the brooding land 
Works the rich wonder of its will. 


As in a necromancer’s glass, 

We watch the radiant pageant pass, 
Wood waving banner back to wood 

Across the severing seas of grass. 


Forgetful what the hours presage, 

We feel that we have plucked a page 
From the untroubled Book of Dream 

A leaf from out the Golden Age! 


—From Appleton’s Magazine (October). 





Song of the Sum of All. 
By Fa.titow Norton. 


I have loved many, the more and the few— 
I have loved many, that I might love you. 


All of my life was but loving and proving— 
The near and the far, the constant, the roving. 


The sad and the joyous, the shadow, the part, 
With signs of their lacking marked down in my heart. 


(For never the goal and the whole were for me.) 
They were handle and hint, they were crutch, they 
were key, 


They were bramble and bud, but never the flower: 
They were dawn, they were dark, nor ever noon hour; 


They were soil-of-life, spoil-of-life, symbol and clew, 
But the soul-of-life, whole-of-life waited for you. 


They were wave, they were tide, they were shade on 
the lea, 
But you are the earth, and the sun and the sea. 


—From Harper’s Magazine (September). 


Tahiti. 
By Lioyp OssBourRNeE. 


Over the rim of the world, 
Sunk in the dawn of day, 

There lie for you and me 
The Isles of Far Away. 


Haste we back to find them? 
It needs but you to say! 
Make sail and lay our course 

For the Isles of Far Away! 


Lagoon and shore and bending palm— 
Why must it be nay? 

Youth and Love are callirig 
From the Isles of Far Away! 


—From Appleton’s Magazine (October). 


The Singer to Her Audience. 


By Curtis H1IppDEN Pace. 
I was Isolde—body and soul and voice 
I gave myself to be Isolde’s self 
In full abandon. ... But Isolde died 
With that last note of love in death. I know 
The truest of you fain would make no sign 
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A New Recipe for Cleaning 


Silverware. 


Cut Ivory Soap in slices in the propor- 
tion of one-eighth of a small cake to a quart 
of water. Have enough water to cover what- 
ever silverware ( plated or alee is to be 
cleaned. Boil for ten minutes after puttin 
silver in. Rinse, rub with chamois clot 
and the silverware will be as bright as a 
newly minted dollar. ; 


There is no “‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate ekin. 


Ivory Soap 
y 
bes It Floats 
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Cabot’s Sheathing 


Pat. Dec. 27,1892, Dec. 26/693 
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SIX LAYERS © 
It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash : 
Sifter saves coal. Tonks the ak for a minute sifts ath " eee —— pac Makes 
the day’s ashes. No dust nor dirt ; easy to operate ;a ses, stables, barns, poultry houses, 
child can de it, and no maid objects to it. Fits wood or etc.» wind and frost proof, and costs 
iron barrel ; saves many times its cost ina year, and the less than 1c. a foot. Send for a sample. 
cinders are excellent for banking fire at night. If your SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


dealer can’t supply you, we will. Write for Catalog 29. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


325 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


149 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 
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made a most profitable forerun- 
ner of Winter’s frigid reign by follow- 
ing the example of thousands who 
have found, to their delight and the 
good health of their bank accounts, 
that the 


PECK-WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED FURNACE 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


We mignt grow eloquent ourselves in tell- 
ing of this mudern furnace-marvel, with all 
the fire on top, which getsasmuch heat out of 
the cheapest coal as hig ade anthracite 
will yield in an Overfeed. We prefer, how- 
ever, to speak through the enthusiastic and 
voluntary testimony of those who know and 
want others to know the exclusive saving 
nee worth of the Underfeed. 

YT. JOSEPH A. WARREN writes from Cumberland 
Mills, Maine, and Maine folks know just what cold 
weather is: 

**l have used the Underfeed F: 

with ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY results, tinted 
that a ton of soft slack coal will go as far asaton 
of anthracite coal costing TWICE AS MUCH, We 
have no dustin the house and the furnace con- 
sumes all gas and'smoke. The heats regular and 
we have abundance of pure, warm air."’ 

Our Underfeed booklet is crowded with fac-sim: 
testimonials just as cheerful. Can’t we send it to 

oul Heating plansand services of our Enginecr- 
Department are yome-Tere. Write to-day, 
ving name of local dealer with whom you prefer 
deal. Illustration shows furnace without casing, 
cut out to show how coal is forced up under fire. 


THE PEGK=WILLIAMSON CO., 304 W. 5th St. Gi . 
Mr. Dealer, Write for Our x roposition of Premios 
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No matter how good your 
lamp, a MacsetH chimney 


makes it better. 


They are made to fit, and 


do not break from heat. 


My lamp-chimneys offer 
the only practical remedy for 
all lamp-ills—good glass prop- 
erly made. That’s why they 


make good lamps better. 
My Index is free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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But one deep silent breath, and slowly going 
Feel me Isolde still. 


It can not be... . 
I am the woman now, and need your praise. . . 
Let me sink back and rest in your applause. 
Upbear me on its waves that swell and rise 
And break in shouts of praise—lest I shouid faint 
In falling back so far to be myself 
After Isolde—lest I, too, should die 
Falling from that last note of death in love. 


—From The Pacific Monthly (September). 


The following verse is by Mr. Archie Sullivan, a 
“‘new poet,’’ whose discovery is claimed by Apple- 
ton’s Magazine. This monthly is publishing a series 
of poetic appreciations of precious stones by Mr. 


Sullivan. We give a specimen : 
Song of the Ruby. 


The heart of me is red with blood, the eyes of me are 
crimson fire, 

I light the way for all true loves, across the land of 
Heart’s Desire. 

I cannot rest, I cannot sleep, I am at war with every- 
thing— 

I stain a queen’s white marble throat, and play at 
signet to a king, P 

I watch the years go slowly past, and arméd nations 
drifting by, 

And only know that hearts, and lips, and blood are 
not so red as I. 


—From Appleton’s Magazine (October). 
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Sectional 
Book-Cases 


There is a great simi- 
larity in all othermakes 
~) of Sectional Bookcases #* 
=) which precludes an ar- jp 
tistic arrangement in gall 
the home. ‘The exclu- 
sive ‘ patented) features 
of the Gunn System 
give the handsome AP- 
PEARANCE OF A SOLID 
*) PIECE OF FURNITURE. 
ALL IRON BANDS AND SEC- § 
TIONAL EARSARKS EN- 
TIRELY ELIMINATED. 
ROLLER BEARING, NON- J 
BINDING, REMOVABLE DOOKS ARE FOUND ONLY § 
IN GUNN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. LOOK FOR 
THESE FEASURES BEFORE PURCHASING TAKE NO 
OTHER. A POSTAL CARD WILL BRING OUR NEW 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE WITH VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 
FOR LIBRARY FURNISHING. Write to-day. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of GUNN 
DESKS & FILING DEVICES 

















REMOVABLE DOOR-EASY TO 
LEAN GLASS OR REPLACE 1F BROKEN 











It is reported that Mr. Thomas Hardy is turning 
back from poetry to fiction. His poetry, the 
most notable of which being the dramatic epic 
called ‘‘The Dynasts,’’ has received much adverse 
comment both in England and America. The fol- 
lowing specimen may be said to show an unusual 


smoothness: 


A Church Romance. 
(Circa 1835.) 


In the high pew she turned, until her sight 
Swept the west gallery, and caught its row 
Of music-men with viol book and bow 
Against the sinking sad tower-window light. 


She turned again; and in her pride’s despite 

One strenuous viol’s inspirer seemed to throw 

A message from his string to her below, 

Which said, ‘‘I claim thee as my own forthright!”’ 


Thus their hearts’ bond began, in due time signed. 

And long years thence, when Age had scared Ro- 
mance, ” 

At some old attitude of his or glance, 

That gallery-scene would break upon her mind, 


With him as minstrel—ardent, young, and trim— 
Bowing ‘‘New Sabbath”’ or ‘‘Mount Ephraim.” 


—From The Saturday Review (London). 
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people or rule them?’’ 
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Tom Johnson and Cleveland’s Street-Rail- 
ways.—Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, is 
determined to make his city municipalize the trolley- 
lines. So resolute is he in this that, according to 
the Cleveland Leader, he means to forbid the citizens 
of Cleveland to vote on the question. Whereupon 
The Leader asks, ‘‘Is Tom L. Johnson the Mayor of 


Cleveland, or is he a local czar? Does he serve the 


The ‘‘low-fare war’’ in Cleveland, which has cul- 


minated in the present situation, is a matter of 


Through the whole world you 
will fail to find the peer of the 


PAUL E. WIRT 
Fountain Pen 


The oldest fountain pen. Best 
from the beginning, and by the test 
of years. Durable; doesn’t break, 

ALWAYS READY 
ALWAYS WRITES 

All best dealers. One hundred styles 

including your style. Send for booklet ° 
Box G 24, BLOOMSBURG. PA. 














A delighttul place for recuperation. The Autumn air is invig- 
orating; the Avon Sulphur Waters are celebrated far and wide for 
wonderful cures in cases of Rheumatism and Eczema, 


Delightful driving, gorgeous fall scenery—pleasant accommoda- 
tions. In the course of the famous Genesee Valley Hunts. 


Write for illustrated booklet and prices. 
Dr. W. K. QUACKENBUSII, Physician in Charge, Avon, N. Y, 
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some years’ standing. In 1898 the City Council 
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passed ordinances for the reduction of fares on the 


existing lines. But the dispute has for nearly all 


that time, until this spring, kept the subject in the 


courts. The situation after that is explained by the 


New York Evening Post as follows: 


From the time when the various injunctions were 
dissolved, four mounths ago, however, and the inde- 
pendent three-cent-fare company was able to begin 
actual construction at a rapid rate, the old traction 
interests have changed their attitude toward the 
public. Whatever decision may finally be made, 
it will not be made in ignorance. What the Mayor 
proposes to do and what the company proposes to 
do are being thoroughly and carefully explained. 

The Mayor’s solution is that a holding company 
be formed of men mutually agreed upon by the city 
and the rival traction companies. This concern, 
formed with only nominal capitalization, would take 


over the properties of both the Cleveland Electric |, 


Railway Company and the Forest City Railway 
Company—the three-cent line guaranteeing divi- 
dends and interest on bonds at an agreed valuation. 
It would then operate the lines as one system, making 
necessary improvements from time to time, and 
using any surplus above improvements and fixed 
charges for retiring the bonds and stocks of the con- 
stituent companies. 

Municipal ownership is expressly prohibited to- 
day by a law of the State of Ohio. ‘‘I feel certain, 
however,’ said Mayor Johnson ina recent interview, 
*‘that after the holding company was formed and had 
demonstrated the feasibility of the operation of a 
street-railway under these conditions, we could with 
good grace go to the State Legislature to substitute 
the city, through a commission, for the holding com- 
pany. I believe there would be little difficulty in 
the Legislature, as such a proposition would no 
longer be opposed by the big money interests.”” The 
holding company would be nothing more than a 
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FAMILY RUNT 
Kansas Man Says Coffee Made Him That 





‘‘Coffee has been used in our family of 
ee mother, five sons and four 

aughters—for thirty years: Iam the eld- 
est of the boys and have always been con- 
sidered the runt of the family and a coffee 
toper. 

**T continued to drink it for years until I 
grew to be a man, and then I found I had 
stomach trouble, nervous headaches, poor 
circulation, was unable to do a full day’s 
work, took medicine for this, that, and the 
other thing, without the least benefit. In 
fact I only weighed 116 when I was 28. 

“‘Then I changed from coffee to Postum 
being the first one in our family to do so. I 
noticed, as did the rest of the family, that I 
was surely gaining strength and flesh. 
Shortly after f was visiting my cousin who 
said, ‘You look so much better—you’re 
getting fat.’ 

‘* At breakfast his wife passed me a large 
sized cup of coffee, as she knew I was al- 
ways such a coffee drinker, but I said, ‘No 
thank you.’ 

“«*What!’ said my cousin, ‘you quit cof- 
fee? What do you drink?’ 

‘“¢Postum,’ I said, ‘or water, and I am 
well.’ They did not know what Postum 
was, but my cousin had stomach trouble 
and could not sleep at night from drinking 
a large cup of coffee three times a day. He 
was glad to learn about Postum but said he 
never knew coffee hurt anyone. 

‘After understanding my condition and 
how I got well he knew what to do for him- 
self. e discovered that coffee was the 
cause of his trouble as he never used tobacco 
or anything else of the kind. You should 
now see the change inhim. We both believe 
that if persons who suffer from coffee drink- 
ing would stop and use Postum they could 
build back to health and happiness.”” Name 

iven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
ad the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 
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Razac In The Morning While 
Your Wife Puts Up Her Hair 


HE Razac is the new ready razor, 

i nothing to do but shave—any- 

body can use it, nothing to learn, 

no care of the blades necessary, no strop- 
ping, no honing. 


If you haven’t the faith or the enter- 
prise to try one and try it now, some 
one ought to get it and give it to you, 
but don’t let them ‘‘hand you alemon’’ 
in the shape of any of the old-model 
safeties. The Razac is in a class by 


The Razac solves the problem for the 
itself. 


man who has never been able to shave 


himself, the man who has tried other The Razac outfit complete, ready for 


razors without the happiest results. 

If you are now using any one of the 
old-model safeties you’ll want the Razac 
as soon as you try it, no matter how 
well satisfied you think you are now. 

It has taken five years of scientific in- 
vestigation and experiment to perfect the 
Razac ; it is the finest safety razor ever 
put on the market, the most costly to 
make, the simplest in construction, the 
easiest to use. Every surgeon knows 
Tagliabue, maker of the finest surgical 
instruments in the United States—it is 
in his establishment and by his workmen 


instant use, packed in a handsome, genu- 
ine leather case, price $3.50. Use the 
Razac for thirty days, and if for any rea- 
son you are willing to part with it send 
it back and we will promptly refund your 
money, without. argument or question. 
No strings to this offer, and we pay ex- 
press charges both ways. We authorize 
all dealers to make the same offer. If 
yours doesn’t, send to us. 


Whatever you do, send yourname on 
a postal card for our two books—Razac 
Use and Razac Reason. They explain 
and illustrate everything you'd like to 





the Razac is produced. know about shaving. 





HAPGOODS SALES CO., Suite 105-305, Broadway, N. Y. 























. For Pay-Roll and Cost-Keeping 

4 accounts, the Comptometer, once used becomes indis- 
pensable. It has nosubstitute. But that is only a part 
of it. On trial balances, or any other kind of adding, 
it turns out the work with absolute accuracy and so 
easily and rapidly as to pay for itself several times a 
year. Then there is the multiplying and-dividing. To 
those who have used the Comptometer on multiplication 
or division, from the simplest bill extensions and check 
ing to the large computations involved in railroad ac- 
counting, the mental process by comparison seems absurd and foolish. They wonder why any- 
one would waste time and useless pain by pursuing the old, slow, uncertain and nerve-racking 
methods. Can you afford to? One employer writes: ‘‘ We have to admit that had we made use of your 
Comptometer sooner it would have saved us money.”” A clerk writes: “‘I would not work in any office that did not 
have one.”’ 





Send for literature and special trial offer. 


Sent, express prepaid, on 30 days’ free trial to 
responsible parties, 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 57 N, Orleans Street, Chicago. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publicaticn When writing to advertisers, . 
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Now Ready! 


Cadillac Supremacy once.;suore ‘asserts 
itself in the announcement¢hat Model H, 
the final and perfected four-cylinder car 
for 1907 is ready for immediate delivery. 


In improvement and mechanical finish 
this magnificent car out distances by 
at least two years any other car on 
the market. It has new features, but 
every one of them has been thor- 
oughly tested and tried by months of 
severe service. 









Its tremendous power makes it a 
veritable wonder in hill climbing; 
countless miles of travel over the 
roughest mountain roads in the 
country without balk or delay prove 
its never-failing dependability. An 
automobile whose smooth and well- 
balanced action is almost marvelous 
when compared with what has here- 
tofore been accepted as the highest 
type of motor car. 


._ Among the many features of the 
1907 Cadillac are ease of control, due 
to our perfect planetary transmission; 
a marine type governor, regulating 
the speed of the engine under all con- 
ditions ; a new and exclusive double- 
acting steering device that greatly in- 
creases safety; an independent steel 
engine suspension, which maintains 
perfect alignment of motor and trans- 
mission at all times, saving much 
strain and wear. 








Model H is practically noiseless in 
operation; embodies the maximum of 
comfort in riding. 30 horse power; 
capable of fifty miles an hour. Price, 
$2,500. 


Enjoy a demonstration by your 
nearest dealer. His address and de- 
scriptive booklet AD sent on request. 


Other Cadillac models are: Model K, 
Runabout, $750; Model M, Light Tour- 
Ing Car, $950. All prices f. o. b. 
Detroit, and do not include lamps. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mica. 
d Auto. Mfrs. 


Member Asso. Li 











The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


——___ ————$$ $$ 





“ How to Remember” 


Free to readers of this Publication 
Stop Forgetting 


You can stop forgetting by a little prac- 
tice and a few simple rules. You can 
study my course anywhere, any timein, 
spare moments. You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Simple, inexpensive. Increase. 
business capacity, social standing by giving an alert, 
ready memory for names, faces, business details, study. 
Develops will, concentration, conversation, public 
speaking, writing, etc. Write to-day for free copy of 
my interesting booklet, ‘‘ How to Remember.”’ Address 
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DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 
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| board of disinterested and efficient citizens selected 
to control the street-railways; the City Commission, 
under Mayor Johnson’s plan, would be precisely 
| the same thing, so he would make the transition 
with the very minimum of friction. 

The company’s offer by way of rejoinder is to 
give seven rides for a quarter, with universal transfers 
if it can have its franchises extended for a satisfactory 
period. This makes 3.57 cents per ride, which is 
declared to be the lowest fare given for regular service 
in any American city. The company has also begun 
to take the public into its confidence by means of a 
series of ‘‘Street-Railway Talks,’ published daily 
as newspaper advertising. The holding-company 
plan it rejected in similar form once before, and its 
arguments now are directed mainly against the 
transfer of its franchises as they expire to the Forest 
City Company. ‘‘Take your 3}-cent fare, your 
seven rides for a quarter, and your universal transfer 
now while you can get them,’’it asks, ‘‘or wait eight 
years—for what?’’ Again, ‘‘Which would you 
rather have: a long ride for one 3}-cent fare, from 
anywhere to anywhere on the Cleveland Electric 
Railway’s 235 miles of line, or a short ride for 3 cents, 
beginning nowhere and ending near there on the 
Forest City Railway’s 11 miles of line?’’ 

It is one interesting point that Mayor Johnson 
does not claim that his holding-company plan would 
necessarily bring the ‘‘3-cent fare with universal 
transfers,’ which was his original campaign issue. 
If he could take over the variouslines at $50,000 
a mile, it would be easy, but the Cleveland Electric 
Railway is capitalized at $150,000 a mile. Paying 
dividends on that figure, he admits, it might be 
impossible to do better than a 3-cent fare, with an 
extra charge of a cent for a transfer. 


Whichever way the contest ends, The Post points 
out, ‘‘the people of Cleveland will be considerably 
better off than when it began.’ But The Leader 
is fighting Mr. Johnson every inch of the way. It 
insists that the somewhat alluring offers held forth 
by the ‘‘Street-Railway Talks’’ should be put toa 
vote. Otherwise The Leader must conclude that 
‘*Mayor Johnson is insincere and seeks first and fore- 
most to further personal interests, or else he is un- 
American, undemocratic, and untrue to popular 


government.” 


Is Wellman in Earnest ?—The postponement 
of Walter Wellman’s aerial north-pole expedition 
has already been briefly noted in these columns. A 
belief that this postponement is in reality an abandon- 
ment of the expedition, and that it was never intended 
seriously, is now stated in more than one quarter. 
This is succinctly put forward by the Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle in an editorial from 
which we make the extracts given below. After 
noting the press report of the postponement the 


writer says: 


There is not the slightest reason in the world 
for considering it untrue, but itis unimportant. Had 
word been received, through the same channels, that 
the newspaper explorer had, with his four com- 
panions, set sail from Spitzbergen in the Parisian 
air-ship, there would indeed have been grave reasons 
for doubting its truth. The main reason would have 
been that there has never been evidence that would 
convince a sane man that Walter Wellman himself 
everhad the serious intention to court the fate of An- 
drée and his two companions. The entire plan of 
the proposed voyage was filched bodily from one of 
Jules Verne’s most weird tales; and the details of 
Verne’s plan were copied with almost painful exact- 
ness. 

Another reason for doubting a report that the 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY, 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK-—1665 Broadway 
CHICAGO—-1241 Michigan Avenue 
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The lubrication of the auto- 
mobile engine, is not a thing 
to be trified with. Engines 
of different construction, work- 
ing at different speeds, tempera- 
tures and loads, require oil ex- 
actlyadapted toeach, The right 
oil means “‘easy going;”’ oil that is 
merely ‘‘good’”’ may mean disaster. 


is unequaled for the safe and scientific 
lubrication of every style 

and type of automobile 

engine. 


Write for booklet _listin 
every automobile made, an 
indicating grade of Mobiloil 
exactly adapted to it. Hun- 
dreds of valuable auto hints, 
and track records to date. 

Mobiloil in cans with pat- 
ent pouring spout, is sold 
everywhere. Booklet sent any- 
where. Ask for it. 

Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











wherever planted; are planted 

everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits—:-Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.—Stark 3ro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


ARK TREES ARE FAMOUS 








IN LONDON TOWN 


No! It is not the name of a musical comedy~but 
—well, just wait! 














Attached to any hose like 
an ordinary nozzle, the A EY.WASH 
No more splashing of water on RDR 


expensive cushions, either. Handled as easily as a paint brush, but cannot injure varnish or paint, as is common 
by the older, but now obsolete method wherever the ARDREY is used. Water constantly percolates through 
innumerable tiny holes to the sponge, keepingit cleansed. When sponge is removedthe ARDREY is also a most 
complete garden sprayer. Cleans vehicles, windows, wood-work, etc., thoroughly without wetting 
clothes or hands. Useful wherever a hose will reach. Made of solid brass, and will be sent securely 
packed for $3.00, all charges prepaid. Send today before you forget it, because it’s a purchase you'll 
prize far beyond the cost. Our booklet is free, and you should write for it today. 

ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 139G Main 8t. E., Rochester, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


thoroughly cleans buggy, 
wagon or auto, without 
scratch or blemish. 
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expedition had cut loose from the mainland was the 
known unpreparedness of the voyagers. It has been 
unthinkable that, on a few weeks’ notice, an aerial 
outfit could be constructed by Mr. Santos-Dumont 
which was conceded to be beyond the art by tens 
and possibly scores of years; that the French experts 
whose greatest. achievements resulted in a fragile 
machine with only limited buoyancy and a few short 
hours of endurance could construct a serviceable 
air-packet for a voyage of indefinite length, and with 
a crew of five men with their supplies and instru- 
ments. 

Another reason why a report of an actual starting 
of the expedition would have been reasonably doubted 
is the course adopted by Wellman since his departure 
from Paris for the North. If he had really intended 
to embark in his air-ship, he was at the proposed 
point of departure at the appointed time and in 
abundant time. He had scarcely reached Christiania 
before he began to make complaints regarding the 
gasoline-motor upon which the air-ship was to depend 
for its energy. Then there was delay in the con- 
struction of the shed in which the balloon was to be 
inflated; in fact, every message was obviously framed 
for the purpose of preparing the mind of the public 
for the abandonment of the expedition. 

It should be said, in justice to the intelligent 
public, that the Wellman balloon exploration scheme 
has not been taken seriously by thinking people. 
As has been intimated, it has been difficult, if not 
impossible, to believe that the art of navigating the 
air had suddenly advanced to the point which would 
warrant the expedition, when practical tests of the 
latest patterns of air-ships show such defin'te limita- 
tions. If Walter Wellman, before leaving Paris, 
had, with his air-ship, achieved results which showed 
.a marked advance in the art, people would have been 
more credulous. But Wellman did nothing of the 
kind. He might have inspired a degree of confi- 
dence in his motive and in his outfit by sailing over the 
Alps, with only a portion of his proposed cargo, but 
he made no experimental voyages. 

The name of those who will conclude that 
Wellman’s pretentious preparations for his balloon 
expedition to the north pole formed the cover to 
some covert scheme of advertising will be legion, 





THE WAY OUT 


Change of Feod Brought Success and Happi- 
ness. 


An ambitious but delicate girl, after failing 
+o go through school on account of nervous- 
ness and hysteria, found in Grape-Nuts the 
only thing that seemed to build her up and 
furnish her the peace of health. 

‘‘From infancy,’’ she says, ‘‘I have not 
been strong. Being ambitious to learn at 
any cost I finally got to the High School, 
but soon had to abandon my studies on ac- 
count of nervous prostration and hysteria. 

‘“My food did not agree with me, I grew 
thin and despondent. I could notenjoy the 
simplest social affair for I suffered constantly 
from nervousness in spite of all sorts of 
medicines. 

‘‘This wretched condition continued until 
I was twenty-five, when I became interested 
in the letters of those who had cases like 
mine and who were being cured by eating 
Grape-Nuts. 

‘“*T had little faith but procured a box and 
after the first dish I experienced a peculiar 
satisfied feeling that I had never gained 
from any ordinary food. I slept and rested 
better that night and ina few days began 
to grow stronger, 

‘“*T had a new feeling of peace and restful- 
ness. Ina few weeks, to my great joy, the 
headaches and nervousness lett me and life 
became bright and hopeful. { resumed my 
studies and later taught ter months with 
ease—of course using Grape-Nuts every day. 
It is now four years since I began to use 
Grape-Nuts, 1 am the mistress of a happy 
home and the old weakness has never re- 
turned.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘¢There’sareason.’’ Read the little book, 





TRIUMPHAL TOURS OF MODEL-F 


worth and reliability. 





Pine Lake, Wisconsin, and return—a trip of 


154 miles on seven gallons of gasoline. 


The new Stoddard-Dayton motor is not the only improved 
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SHtoddard-Dapton 


€) 190 Touring Car—Model-F—has made marks that proclaim its 
ur A severe test run gave it immediate 
pre-eminence among touring cars. 
Stoddard-Dayton four cylinder engine, carrying five people and 150 pounds of 
baggage, a Model-F made the run through four States from our factory doors to 


Driven by our New 


1100 Miles Without Mishap 


Plenty of tough going was encountered on this tour. 
took the place of roads. There were hills to climb and sand wastes to pull 
through, but the Model-F never loosened a bolt, and made an electrifying spurt of 


Stretches of sage brush 


In the great Glidden Tour a Stoddard-Dayton Model-F was driven by our 
new motor from Chicago to Buffalo, and then over the Glidden course to 
Bretton Woodsin the White Mountains—a distance of 2200 miles—without loss 
of one point or a moment’s time on account of engine or mechanical troubles. 


New and Improved Features 
The power is applied throngh strut rods which take u 
feature in the construction of Model-F. The wheel base is the road shocks and transmit the drive from the axle 
two inches longer; the pleasing lines of the body have been casing to the frame, thereby taking all the strain off 
further beautified; 34-inch wheels are used instead of 32. the springs, The Stoddard-Dayton valued feature of the 
The rear springs are hung on shackles at both ends, enclosed propeller shaft is retained. 

Model-F at $2,500, including full lamp equipment, is simpler, neater and more compact 

than other cars costing more, Let us send you our advance 1907 Booklet—It is FREE. 
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THE DAYTON MOTOR CAR CO., DAYTON, OHIO ) 

















“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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CONCRETE 
LAWN VASES 


Suitable for the Campus, Park, 
$ Lawn or Church Yard. The Illus- 

tration but faintly portrays the 

. beauty of this vase. 
Well made of best 
concrete. 30 in. high, 
22 in. across top of 
bowl, 14 in. base. 
Shipped securely cra- 
ted for our Special 
Introductory Price of 
only $5.00. 


Extra Special prices 
in quantities of one 
dozen or more ordered 
at one time. 


A Chance for We manufacture the 


machines that make 

these vases, also our 

YOu to Make Concrete Hitching 

Money. Post. A rare chance for men 

of small means to get into a 

profitable business. Write for descrip- 

tive booklet of the Medina Special Molds 

for making Vases and Hitching Posts. 
Itis sent Free. Write to-day. 


MEOINA CONCRETE CO., 42 Court St., Medina, Ohio 
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This is too good to keep. 


One of my New York customers called 
on the President of a downtown bank. The} 
banker was smoking, and, 
opening the drawer of his 
desk, said: 

“| will offer you a cigar that 
I wov'4 think pretty good 
were‘ aot for the price, but I 
hate to offer one to a man 
without telling him that I pay 
only $5.00 per hundred for 
them.” 

By this time the box was 
out and my_ customer, recog- 
nizing the brand, replied: 
“Don’t apologize, «I Smoke 
them myself.” s°.¢ 

The cigars were my Shivers 
Panatelas. 

The only difficulty I have 
in making business grow is to 
get men, that is, men who are 
ten and fifteen -cent cigar 
smokers, to try my cigars. 

A man who has spent his 
life in the leaf tobacco busi- 
ness and knows tobaccos as 
the silk expert knows silk says 
“that if the men who smoke 
in this country really appreciat- 
ed what you are doing for the 
individual smoker, the cigar 
factory large enough for your 
business has not yet been 
built.” 

All I ask is for a fair chance 
to have my cigars tried. 

I offer a clean saving to you 
of atleast 33 1-3% on your cigar 
bills. 

In addition to this the cigars 
coming to you are in the best 
of condition, directly from my 
factory. No in-between hand- 
ling and consequent drying and resweating 
—insuring a sweeter, fresher cigar. 


MY OFFER IS:1I will send one hun- 
dred Shivers’ Panatela Cigars on approval 
to a reader of The Literary Digest, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety at my ex- 
pense and no charge for those smoked if 
he is not. pleased with them; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, he is to remit 
the price, $5.00, within ten days. 












SHIVERS’ 
PANATELA 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 





The fillers of these cigars are clear Ha- 
vana, of good quality—not only clear but 
long, clean Havana—no shorts or cuttings 
areused, They are hand-made by the best of 
workmen. The making has much to do 
with the smoking qualities of a cigar. The 
wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 


In ordering please enclose business card 
or give personal references, and state 





and perhaps that is the most charitable construction 
to be placed upon the entire incident.” 


» 

Carus> a Grcat . Ventriloquist.— A _ very 
realistic exhibition of: ventriloquism was given in 
New York by Caruso, the famous tenor, just before 
he sailed for home. Ata little farewell dinner- 
party he told the story of his skill, which the San 


"| Francisco Argonaut repeats’ 


“IT was one. of a house-party at a millionaire’s 
great, new castle overlooking the Hudson,”’ he said. 
“Tea had been served in the garden,and a‘ter tea 
I sang. Then I consented to essay a little ven- 
triloquism, and the fifty or sixty guests grew very 


still. 


‘Behind me rose a superb tree. Looking up into 


| the thick foliage, I shouted in a loud and angry 


voice: 

“ ‘Hello! What are you doing up there?’ 

‘‘To my amazement a thin young voice replied: 
“ *T ain’t doin’ no harm, mister. I’m just a-watchin’ 
the big-bugs.’ 

“The guests glanced at one another, smiling 


| appreciatively. Pulling myself together, I went on: 


‘* ‘Did any one give you permission to climb up 


| into that tree?’ 


““*Ves, sir. The second groom, sir. He’s my 
cousin.’ 
“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘so far there’s no harm done. 


| But be careful not to fall, and don’t let any one 


see you.’ 

‘“**All right, mister,’ said the humble voice. 

‘‘T turned to my audience, and smiled and bowed 
triumphantly. They broke into thunderous applause. 
They said they had never listened to ventriloquism 
so superb. And they were quite right, too.” 





Arthur Brisbane, Mr. Hearst’s Chief of Staff. 
—Mr. Frank Putnam, writing in The National Maga- 
zine, discusses the six men whom he considers among 
the greatest, if not the greatest, editorial writers of 
the country. Mr. Putnam confesses a liking for 
socialistic doctrines, and consequently the men he 
chooses for ‘‘the men most potent in advocacy of 
human progress’’ are men whose editorial expres- 
sions are in harmony with his sentiments on the 
question of Socialism. The first of these men is 
Arthur Brisbane, of whom he says: 


Brisbane is the chief editorial writer for the Hearst 
newspapers. He addresses miliions uf readers every 
day in the year, through the Hearst daily and Sun- 
day papers published in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, and Boston. I assume that 
you have read his writings one time or another. If 
you haven’t, I advise you to do so at once, for you 
can’t afford not to get next to the man who is doing 
more than any other American journalist to upset 
the reign of monopoly and Americanize the minds 
of the millions of new brethren coming to us from 
Lower Europe. 

Brisbane is about five feet nine, I should say, 
weighs probably one hundred and sixty pounds, has 
shoulders broad and muscular and a chest like a 
race-horse, round and deep. His face was tanned 
like an Indian’s, but smooth, and, save for a few 
deep lines across the forehead, was unwrinkled and 
lit with a lively humor, when I saw him in June this 
year. I told him I had announced the Third Revo- 
lution, and he thought that was an amusing sugges- 
tion. ‘‘There will not be any revolution,” he said, 
‘‘nor any panic.’’ The trusts, he thought, had so 
organized American industries that they could pre- 
vent a panic. They would know far in advance 
when the demand for manufactured goods was going 
to fall off, and would reduce the output gradually. 
What would become of the army of workers that 





whether mild, medium, or strong cigars are 
desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


should be thrown out of work during this gradual | 
reduction of the output he did not explain, and I, 
because I believed him for once to be gravely in | 
error, did not inquire. 

Elbert Hubbard, alluding to Brisbane, in his 


| ‘Little Journey to the Home of Mary Baker Eddy” | 


(The Philistine for July, 1906), says Brisbane’s salary | 


is $75,000 a year. Whatever it is, it is probably far 
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more than any other American journalist has ever 
found in his pay-envelope. And nobody who can 
appreciate the tremendous drawing power of Bris- 
bane’s editorials—to say nothing of the probable 
high value of ‘his general counsel in the administra- 
tion of the Hearst properties, will question that he 
earns every dollar that he gets. 

Declaring himself a less brilliant man than his 
father, the late Albert Brisbane (one of the geniuses 
who shared the famous Brook Farm experiment) 
Arthur Brisbane is certainly more forceful and more 
practical—in the common sense of that word. He 
is essentially an opportunist. He doubtless shares, 
in theory, the extremest views of the ultra-radicals, 
but he throws the weight of his influence into getting 
those things done that can be accomplished during his 
own lifetime. His program of public ownership of 
public utilities is far from satisfying the Socialists. 
They argue, and justly, in my opinion, that public 
ownership will not be more than half a success under 
capitalistic management of public affairs. How- 
ever, Brisbane apparently believes that the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth, which is the end and aim of 
Socialism, can come in only by proving itself step 
by step, in action, with public ownership of public 
utilities as the next step in order in our day... . 

Brisbane’s portrait does not show forth the most 
striking peculiarity of his countenance, namely, his 
overshadowing, cliff-like brow. There is something 
decidedly Napoleonic in the carriage of the man, and 
especially in this item of his cranial formation. A 
strong man, unmistakably, but not vain, not fooling 
himself with over-estimates of Brisbane, nor with 
under-estimates, either. 


Marion Harland, the Adviser of Women.— 
Marion Harland, now in her seventy-fifth year, be- 
gan her literary work when but sixteen. we are in- 
formed by The Bookman. Of these sixty years of 
writing, The Bookman remarks: ‘‘There is probably 
hardly a person in the land who can read and write 
who will not profess immediately a knowledge of 
her and her work, and yet further inquiry will very 
likely elicit the vague reply that ‘she wrote a cook- 
book.’’’ That her literary field extends far beyond 
the confines of kitchen and pantry is attested to by 


The Bookman in these paragraphs: 


In addition to writing her books, the latest of 
which, ‘‘The Distractions of Martha,’ is soon to 
appear, Mrs. Terhune edits the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the North American Syndicate, in itself no 
light undertaking, as her own account of some of her 
responsibilities shows: 

‘“ My average mail for the North American Syndi- 
cate is five hundred letters a week. That makes 
over twenty thousand letters a year. Besides these 
I have my personal correspondence, which is large. 
I could not get through with it all but for the help 
of an exceptional secretary. Then I am strong and 
work systematically. I write an abstract of my 
reply to every letter, either on the envelope or a 
piece of paper attached to it. My private corre- 
spondence I write wholly myself. People write to 
me about everything. Some o. the lett-rs I can not 
answer. Some want me to write the story of their 
lives and divide the profits with them. Others wish 
me to write stories the plots of which they offer to 
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Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 
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the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 


CHOPS, STEAKS, ROASTS, 
COLD MEAT, SALADS, FISH, 
GAME, SOUPS and CURRIES— 
all are improved by the 
judicious use of 

Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
—the peerless seasoning. 
Beware of Imitations. 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature, 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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furnish me on the same terms. They are noi infre- 
quently offended when I decline. One such I told I 
could not write on all the subjects I had in my own 
mind if I lived fora hundred years. One proprietor 
of an English paper wanted me to contribute for a 
year without compensation, with the promise that 
after that I should be paid better than I had ever 
been paid by any paper.” 


General Corbin’s Record.—The retirement of 
Lieut.-Gen. Henry C. Corbin after some forty-five 


years of service, says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


marked the passing of another of that handful of 
Civil-War veterans who have worn the army blue 
since first they donned it when Lincoln called the 


nation to arms.’” The Plain Dealer continues with 


this survey of his army life: 


All in the service now were mere boys then; and 
when young Corbin, an Ohio farmer’s boy and coun- 
try school-teacher of eighteen, answered to that call 
he little thought that for forty-five years he would 
never cease to be a soldier, still less that when he 
came to leave the service he would vacate the post 
then occupied by Gen. Winfield Scott, the aged 
veteran to whom the troubled North was then look- 
ing for its military salvation. L ke so many others 
he found the marshal’s baton in his knapsack. He 
witnessed and contributed to the great transforma- 
tion which forty-five years has made in the United 
States army, a transformation all of which he saw 
and no small part of which he was. 

During and for a generation after the Civil War 
General Corbin’s services were not conspicuous. As 
company and staff officer he did well his part in In- 
dian campaigns and at various military headquar- 
ters, and the outbreak of the war with Spain in 1898 
found him adjutant-general of the army and in a 
large sense its actual commander. His already de- 
monstrated gift for administration then found full 
scope. The task was herculean, for the army then 
had no modern military organization, and with the 
militia and volunteers confusion was almost as sadly 
confounded as in 1861. More than any other one 
man he helped to bring order out of that chaos, and 
later gave the same wealth of experience and genius 
for hard work in assisting to recast our military sys- 
tem on approved modern lines. Like many another 
so-called desk soldier, he rendered more valuable 
service than most to whom it was given to lead 
armies in the field. A gallant and capable Ohio 
veteran has gone into well-earned retirement. 


Royalty Without Parade.—The Atlanta Geor- 
gian, in an editorial, makes a plea for greater recog- 
nition of the ‘‘tenderer sentiments which stir the 


mind and heert,’’ quoting from Bayard Taylor: 


‘“* The bravest are the tenderest, 


The loving are the daring.” 


In the course of the plea two ‘‘homely illustra- 
tions of the human side of royalty’’ are given, which 


are worth reneating: 


They tell a pretty story cf the Queen Mother of 
Holland, who is one of the sweetest and loveliest of 
the royal women of the old world. One morning 
recently she was rudely awakened by a loud knock- 
ing at her chamber door. When she asked who was 


| there, a quaintly dignified voice answered: ‘‘The 


Queen of Holland.’’ To this the queen mother an- 
swered: ‘‘I am not up yet, and am not able to re- 
ceive her Majesty, but if it is only my little daughter 
she may come in.” 

And the winsome little Queen of Holland, in the 
more charming character of the ‘‘little daughter,”’ 
entered her mother’s room. 

A similar story has been told of Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort. Answering a rap at his 
door, Prince Albert asked: ‘‘Who is there?’’ and 
received the reply ‘‘The Queen,’ whereupon her 
husband, devoted to her tho he was, declined to 
let herenter. An hour later she returned and rapped 
at tke dcor, and in answer to the same question 
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replied, ‘‘Victoria,”” whereupon she was welcomed | 
{ 


with open arms. | 

Perhaps there was never a more pathetic cry than | 
that of this same royal woman—Queen of Great | 
Britain and Ireland and Empress of India—when in | 
the agony of Ler grief for the husband of her youth, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘There is no one left to call me Vic- 





toria now.’ : : 
These are homely illustrations of the human side 


of royalty—the feeling which underlies the robes of 
royalty and o errides ceremonicus conventions. To 
our democratic minds there is more of the divinity 
that doth hedge a king, but to the subjects of other 
countries there is a glamour anda glory in the ‘‘round 
rnd to top of sovereignty’’ which seems to remove 
at far above the common herd. And to such as these 
they must sometimes even wonder if kings and queens 
are subject to the joys and sorrows and passions which 
animate the generality of mankind. 


A High-School Teacherat Eighty-two.— Sixty- 
two years as a teacher in one school is a remarkable 
record for a man of any city to boast of—even an 
inhabitant of Philadelphia. 
city we read of Prof. Ze:haniah Hopper, of the 


In The Inquirer of that 


Central High School, whose sixty-third year of 


teaching begins this fall. S ys The Inquirer : 


The professor celebrated nis eighty-second birth- 
day anniversary yesterday, but he says that he feels 
as spry as he did years ago, and expects to explain 
the rules of calculus to the present seniors with the 
same zest with which he taught their fathers in the 
happy period before the Civil War. 

Professor Hopper’s career as a teacher is almost 
identical with the history of the High School itself. 
He graduated with he first class in 1842, and two 
years later began to teach mathematics. 

More than twenty-five tkousend pupils have 
studied under him, and his record as an instructor 
is a most unusual one n the history of education in 
America. Professor Hopper has at all times been 
popular with the High-School boys, and he will re- 
ceive a hearty welcome this morning, both on ac- 
count of his birthday anniversary and also in honor 
of his long service as a pro‘essor. 


Trousseaus of German Heiresses.— Despatches 
from Berlin told recently of the visit to that city of 
a wealthy German mother and her two daughters. 
for the purpose of buying trousseaus for the girls 
who are said ‘o be perhaps the richest heiresses of 
the world. The moderate cost of these trousseaus, 
in view of this fact, has caused a grea’ deal of com- 


ment. A Berlin despatch to the Cincinnati En- 


quirer gives these particulars: 


Frau Krupp, widow of the great gunmaker of 
Essen, and her daughters, Bertha and Barbara, have 
just been here, the object of their visit being to buy 
the wedding-trousseaus for the daughters. Notwith- 
standing their immense wealth, not more than $250 
was spent for each outfit. This modest outlay is 
quite in accordance with the remarkable simplicity 
with which the grl. were brought up. 

Fraulein Bertha Krupp is the richest woman in 
Germany, she being the principal heir under her 
father’s will. She is engaged ‘o marry Gustav von 
Bohlen und Halbach, under-secretary of the Prus- 
sian legation to the Vatican. 

Barbara Krupp, altho not nearly so rich as 
her sister, is worth $12,500,000. Her fiancé is Faron 
Telo von Wilowski, son of the Governor of Prussian 
Saxony. Neither bridegrocm-elect is wealthy. 


Obedience in a Royal Nursery.—-The Princess 
of Wales, according to The Youth’s Companion, has 
trained her children so carefully in habits of obedi- 
ence and veracity that they are nearly models of 
what children should be in those particulars. As an 
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{When You Look in Your Mirror 
Are You 
Satisfied ? 


Good Health, a Refined 
Face and Good Figure 
You will doubtless take up some 

study this ——— ame 
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emselves clear brain that 
you may be useful, attractive and 
a source of pleasure to your fam- 
ily, to your friends and to your- 
self? Many a woman has sur- 
prised i husband os re by ws 
giving 15 minutes a day in the privacy tr Own room to special 
directions which I give her for the care of health, face py den 
I study each woman's case just asa physician studies it, the only 
My Method difference a t I strengthen and put in 
place weakened organs by exercise for nerves 
and muscles controlling such organs, bring a good circulation of 
warm, pure blood which I purity by teaching correct breathin; 
and by prescribing the special diet, bathing, etc., adapted to ea 
individual. I strengthen all your vital organs, lungs 
heart, nerve centers and send your b! unding throu: 
your veins aswhenachild. I develop or reduce your fig- 
ure to correct proportions. I teach you to stand and to walk with 
anease and dignity which at once bespeak culture and refinement. 
Every figure can be rounded out symmetrically unless 
Cie Mitiaade bones are missing or tissues entirely 
Geed Fieure wasted away, and the woman who 
carries from 20 to 100 pounds of & 
operftneee . every time _ si has my sympathy, 
—bu oes not need to do so—and surely it isevery woman's 
privilege and duty to keep herself attractive and pleasing. 
You Can Be Well Without Drugs SUSANNA COCROFT 
Drugs may relieve pain but they do not remove the cause of your difficulty. 
As women approach or pass middle life, they need more care in keep- 


ing a good circulation and the use of 
I Keep Women Young every faculty, so they may be useful 
and a pleasure to self and family. I have hundreds of pupils over 70 
and a few over 80. Here are a few extracts from my morning mail: 
“My weight has increased thirty pounds.” 
“My kidneys are much better.” 
««My eyes are stronger and I have taken off my glasses.” 
“I have not had a sizn of gall stones since I becan your work.’* 
“I weigh 83 lbs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strengih.”” 
“I am delighted with the effect of the exercise upon my catarrh.”” 
“Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely 
free after having it for 80 years.” 
‘Have crown from a nervous wreck into a state of good, quiet nerves.” 
I will send you my little booklet on now to stand and to walk, free— 
; every woman should have this, and if you 
/ My Booklet Free  ¥,i1; ‘11 out the enclosed coupon I will tell 
you what I can do for-you and I will send you extracts of letters 
, from my pupils if I have helped similar cases. I do not give the 
} name of a pupil unless she has given me permission to do so; every 
woman’s letter is held in strict confidence. I will not work with you 
; unless I feel Il can help you. My advice and information in regard to 
my work are free. I wish you could read the reports from my pupils 
for one day—they would do your heart good, as they do mine. 




















er Desk 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 64, 57 Washington St., Chicago 
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Miss Coeroft at H 











Ae Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body.” Etc. 
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For details about 


MY PERSONAL . 
INSTRUCTION 


Write me which of 
the following ailments 
apply to your case. 
ON YOUR LIST mark 
th (XX) opposite 
the point MOST IM- 
PORTANT in your 
case and mark (X) 
opposite those which 
ba Interest you. 
If you are sufferin 
om any other ail- 
ment or if there are 
any particulars in re- 
gard to your case 
which [I should know, 
write about them fu 
and I wi y te 
you, without charge, 
whatI can do for'you, 


Dept. 64 
Thin bust 
Thin chest 
Thin 
Thin 








shouldered 
flesh 

hips 

abdomen 

you stand correctly 


you walk gracefully 


T’ iroat 
Colds 
Rheumatism 
Circulation 


Is your health or figure 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here? 

Occupation ? 

What is your age? 

Married or Single ? 


Give me your full 
name address, 
writing very clearly, 
please. 


Write me TODAY! 


5S) 








NOTE: Miss Cocroft, as President of Physical Culture Extension Workin America, needs no further introduction 








illustration of what the royal mother has done in 


Luxuriously 
; Warm Send for a free sample 








keep the body-warmth in. 


the same luxurious thickness at every point. 





Leading stores have MaisH Comrorts; ask for them but /ook for this 
trade-mark, Don’t accept unhealthful, heavy comforts, nor comforts filled 
é witb chicken feathers and sold as ‘* Eiderdown.”” 


Don’t risk contagion 


Batts—the filling, in any size ready for covering. 


new patterns, and ‘* Comfort’’ a book of valuable facts about bedding. 
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Write to-day for section of filling, samples of Maish silkolene and sateen coverings in attractive 


light 





of the wonderful filling of this comfort 


You can’t realize how warm and ligt a Matsa Comrort is, how different from the ordinary 
heavy comforts, until you see the filling. Let us send you, free, a section of it cut from a ‘*Maisx.”” 


A Matsu Comrort is a supple, fluffy mass, full of thousands of tiny air cells, non-conductors that 
The Maisu process separates and curls the long fibres of the finest, 
snow-white cotton, weaves them into filmy layers, then merges these layers into one continuous piece, 
Very warm and light ; delightful to sleep under. 





TRADE-MARK 


Dainty coverings hide unclean ‘‘ waste’’ from cotton-mills; even cast-off clothing is ground into fj 
‘shoddy’? and used for comfort filling. If your dealer hasn’t Maisx Comeorts, order direct from us. | 


To those who prefer to cover their own comforts, we furnish Maish Laminatep Cotton Down 


{ Tue Cuas, A. MatsH Company, 1135 Bank St., CiINcINNATI. 
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BROWN’S Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of fa- 
mous Paintings, Portraits 
and Homes of Famous 
People, etc. Thousands 
of subjects, size 5'5x 8,1 
cent each, 120 for $1. 





Send 2c. stamp to pay 
postage. We will send 2 
sample pictures and big 
catalogue with 1000 minia- 
ture illustrations. 


Colored Pictures of Birds 


Size 5x7, 2 cts. each. 
$1.75 per 100. Catalogue 
and sample for 2c. stamp. 
CEO. P. BROWN & CO. - Beverly, Mass. 
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| THERE IS A WAY |2ieet 
5 TO BRIDGE OV aM 
EVERY FAILURE, JUST AS THERE IS 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY ENGINEER- 
ING PROBLEM. 


FREE 


Reference Library Modern Engineering 
Practice. New Edition, twelve volumes. Bound 
in % red morocco. 6,000 pages of puting 
matter. 4,000 illustrations. Compiled by 59 
associate editors; 41 practical experts;157 chapter 
heads; thousands of sources of information. 

You cannot buy the Library outright, but you 
can getit FREE if you act before November 1st. 
This set of books contains the essence of all our 
courses. The entire set is FREE to anyone 
answering this advertisement who enrolls in one 
of our regular full engineering courses. 

The difference between success and failure, 
in nine cases out of ten, is education. Have you 
ever stopped to consider the mere money value 
of education ? 


$22,000.00 


The average educated man earns $1,000.00 
a emg He works forty years, making a total 
of $40,000.00 in a life-time. The average day 
laborer gets $1.50 a day .—300 days in a year- or 
$450.00 per year. He earns $18,000.00 in a life- 
time—40 years. The difference between $40,- 
000.00 and $18,000.00 is $22,000.00. This is the 
— value of an education in dollars and 
cents. 

If a general education is worth so much, what 
is a special engineering education worth to you? 
The ‘‘ Help Wanted ’’ columns in any daily news- 
paper tell the story. Compare the number of 
“‘ Draftsmen Wanted,’’ ‘‘ Engineers Wanted,’ 
advertisements with the hundreds of bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, etc., advertising for work. 

If your present employment is not agreeable, 
we will fit you for more congenial work. You can 
study without interfering with your present work 

or leaving home. You have your instructors’ 
criticisms always before you in writing. We 
tr eg payments to meet your circumstances, 
and as 
WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS 

you get the benefit of the large sums ordinarily 
paid to agents in better instruction and lower 
prices. Check the coupon. Do it today. 


COUPON 


Please send me 200-page ha — lam inter- 
ested in the course marked * 




















te Mechanical Drawing te Engineering 
me Electrical Engineering ......Locomotive Engineer’g 
La Telephone Practice «.-.Civil Engineering 
—_— Mechanical Engineering...... Structural Drafting 
..-- Lelegraphy .Architecture 
Lal “sheet etal Pattern .Textiles 
aftin College Preparatory 

oe: tieaiien: Ventilation Course (fitting for en- 

and Plumbin trance to engineering 
=: Stationary Engineering schools) 
Name Age. 
0S eo es : 
Occupation 





American School of Correspondence 
Chicago, IIl., U. 8. A. 


3109-19 Armour Ave. i 
ention Literary Digest, 9- 








the training of these youth The Companion prints 


the following: 


Before her Royal Highness started on her trip 
round the world with her husband she drew up a list 


series of light tasks to be fulfilled by each one of the 
youngsters before the date set for her return. 

The rules were to be enforced by the nurses. The 
performance of the tasks was left to the honor of the 
children, and in addition there was a list of things 
they must not do. 

There were occasional lapses of memory as regards 
the forbidden things, and some carelesness in carrying 
out the tasks, for royal children, despite the severity 
of their training, are children still. But in the main 
they respected their mother’s wishes and commands, 
and took no advantage of her absence. Upon one 


was when their loving and beloved grandmother, 
Queen Alexandra, brought them a big box of bon- 
bons. But when the sweets were offered to them, 
one child after another reluctantly but firmly de- 
clined to take any. 

‘“We like them, but mother has forbidden us to 
eat them,”’ explained the eldest prince. 

“*You can have the sugar-plums if I say you may,” 
said the indulgent Queen. ‘‘I will tell mama all 
about it when she returns.” 

Prince Eddie wavered momentarily, then reiter- 
ated his refusal. 


mother said.” 


“But if J say you may——”’ she said. 

Prince Eddie stood his ground, a hero between two 
fires—the wishes of his adored mother and those of 
his almost equally adored grandmother. His sister 


went away she put the bonbons on the nursery tab’e 
and there they stayed for months untouched, a hand- 
some monument to the thoroughness of the princess’s 
training and the respectful love and devotion of her 
children. 


The Business Mayor of Scranton.— Scranton, 
Pa., has now at the head of municipal affairs a man 


cess in his own business life and the promise which 
he gave of a similarly successful business adminis- 
tration of the city’s government. The Outicok tells 
of his campaign for election, a campaign entered 
upon, we are told, through no desire of the man him- 
self, but only after much pressure had been brought 
to induce him to rid Scranton of the political coterie 


which had previously run its affairs. Mr. J. Benja- 





min Dimmick, the choice of the business element of 
the city, was elected on a sort of Independent-Re- 


publican platform. He was opposed in the pri- 


maries by the Republican machine, but secured the 
nomination, notwithstanding, and then received the 
support of the party leaders and after a closely 
fought campaign was rewarded with an election. 
Something of the qualifications of the man, and a 


few particulars of the campaign, are told in The Out- 





look, from which we quote: 


Mr. Dinmmicks nomination was opposed by the 
machine, wno put up the Director of Public Safety 
in the then existing administration, Mark K. Edgar. 
Literally at the eleventh hour of the last day for 
registering candidates, however, Mr. Edgar’s name 
was withdrawn, and that of William Corless, the 
warden of the county jail, and a thoroughgoing labor 
man, was substituted. The purpose of the move 
was obvious. Mr. Dimmick was a rich man and an 
officer in corporations; if the labor sentiment could 
be aroused against him, he might be beaten. Then 
| began a strenuous campaign for the nomination. 
| In attempting to give some idea of Mr. Dimmick's 








**Foibles of the Bench,” 144pp., “‘Foibles 
| of the Bar,” 1sopp., by Henry S. Wilcox, of the Chicago 
Bar ; are racy, instructive, exhibit mistakes and faults of 
Judges and Lawyers, defects in = proceedings, and 
contain humorous anecdotes and funny sayings. Cloth 
gilttop; $reach. Address, Legal Literature Co., Chicago. 
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of rules to be observed in the nursery, and added a | 


occasion, however, they were sorely tempted. This | 





‘*We'd like them,” he sighed, ‘‘but that’s what | 


The Queen was slightly annoyed by this opposition. 


and his brothers followed his lead. When the Queen | 


whose chief'claim to the office of mayor was his suc- } 
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OU can obtain GlobeSWernicke “Elastic” 
Book Cases fitted with bevel plate 
glass, leaded glass or plain glass doors, 
and with panel ends or plainends. There is 
practically no limit to the varied and artistic 
arrangements that can be made with these 
units, which embody the best material, finish 
and mechanical construction. 

All units controlled by our non-binding 
door equalizer. 

A diagram in colors showing seven dif- 
ferent finishes appropriate for a library 
mailed on request for Catalogue M 106. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Carried in 
stock by agents in over one thousand 
| cities. Where not represented we ship on 





approval, freight paid. 











She Globe SWernicke Cv. 
CINCINNATI. 


B hs Bo [Ww Yous My be ol Broadway. 
ra tores: concn 91- ederal Street. 
” sealed CAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave, 








A Train Load of Books 


The Dominion Go. Failed 


One of America’s biggest publishing houses. I 
bought its entire stock of books at receiver’s sale 
and am closing it out at from soc to soc on the 
dollar. 





SAMPLE PRICES: Late copyright books, were $1.50. 
My price 88e. List includes Eben Holden, The Sea 
Wolf, The Spenders, The Leopard’s Spots, 'The Chris- 
tian, To Have and to Hold, and dozens of others. 

History of Nations, 74 vol. Regularly $148.00. My 
price, $37.00. 

Eneyelopedia Britannica. Regularly $36.00. My 
price $7.75 

Dickens’ Works, 15 vol. Regularly $15.00. My 
price $2.95 

Choice of Fine Cloth Bound Classies, Se. 











Millions of Books—Thousands of Titles. 

Chance of a lifetime to get almost any book or set of books 
you want for next to nothing while stock lasts. 

Books Shipped on Approval- 

subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book guaranteed satisfactory, or subject to return at 
my expense. Write for my big Free Rargain List of this 
stock before ordering. It costs nothing. Will save you 
money. Postal card will bring it. 


David B. Clarkson, 905 Como Blk., Chicago 
THE BOOK BROKER 
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DOLLAR WATCH 
- StemWind Stem Set > 


8,000 Ingersoll Watches a day—made, regu- 
lated, sold and guaranteed; and every one stem 
wind and push-in stem set. | 

The Ingersoll] is true-timing, long-enduring, 
handsome, dependable. Sold by 50,000 reputable 
dealers at less than the factory cost of regula- 

a ting an ordinary watch. 
Ah 
io 























The Ingerso | is the only ‘Dollar 
Watch,” but there are all sorts of 
makeshift imitations. Be sure you 
say ‘‘Ingersoll,”’ and look for that 
name on the dial. Then you’ll put 
your dollar into a real timekeeper, 
~ backed up by a guarantee that 
means something. Other In- 
gersolls—the *“Eclip »? $1.50 
—The “Triumph,” $1.75, and 
the new ‘‘Midget”” Watch for 
ladies, $2.00. Booklet free. 
Ingersoll Dollar Chains— 
12 patterns, and guaranteed 
to assay more gold than any 
$2 chain. Circular free. 


/ Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


17 Jewelers Court, N. ¥ ( 
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IT YOURSELF 


WE send you 17 pieces of carefully 
selected, perfectly smoothed, shaped 

















and fitted quarter-sawed oak for as- 
sembling this substantial and artistic 
Mission Chair, height 35 inches, seat 
16x17 inches, together with dye (any 
color) and wax for polishing it, 
a Spanish leather top and heavy 
brass headed nails for fastening 
it, the moss and webbing to sup- 
port the padded seat andcomplete 
instructions for the easy and 


simple work of finishing. 


“HOME-CRAFT" FURNITURE 


(MADE AT HOME) 


Save the dealer’s profit and '4 the manufacturer’s cost. 
No tools except a tack hammer anda § cent paint brush 
required. Pleasant and remunerative pastime for ladies. 
Recuperative for business and professional men. It’s 
quite the fad to make your own furniture. A chairlike the 
one above sells anywhere for from $6.00 to $8.00. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER for October only. 

Cash with order or C. O. D. on approval. 

1chair $4.50) delivered freight paid to any railroad 
2chairs $8.00} station east of the Baas River - Freight 
6 chairs $21.00 ) equalized to all other points. 

Write for our new booklet, showing a large line of the 
newest ideas in Mission furniture and describing our eco- 
nomical plan of homefurnishing. Mailed free for 4c, stamps. 
Write for it to-day. 


The HOME CRAFT Co. 
Milwaukee & Michigan Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The 
“Ocularscope” 
Free 









Get Glasses at Wholesale Prices! 


Examine your own eyes without an oculist. Send 
for cur ‘‘ Ocularscope,’’ the latest invention of the 
20th century. Sent Free, with our beautiful Ilus- 
trated Catalogue of 
spectacles and eye 
glasses. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Mail oreer only. 
Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 
404 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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personality and his qualifications for the office which, 
in response to the popular command, he was seeking, 
I can not do better than to quote from the Scranton 
Times, the Democratic newspaper of the city: 

‘* A gentleman of wealth,ofculture, of public spirit, 
courteous, amiable, dignified; a successful business 
man. He is president of the Lackawanna Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company and of the Scranton 
Lace Curtain Company, and is interested in a num- 
ber of important local industries and charities. He 
is a Republican in politics, but has never been even 
indirectly connected with any polit’cal machine.” 

The qualities which I am convinced must have 
been most instrumental in bringing about the suc- 
cess of his two campaigns are his simplicity, his sin- 


England stock. He was graduated from Yale in the 
class of 1881; he afterward studied law and began 
to practise in Scranton. Shortly after, he was ob- 
liged by poor health to give up his work and go 
abroad. He lived for five years in Italy and Switzer- 
land, and then returned to Scranton, where he be- 
came diverted from legal to business and financial 
pursuits. 

The platform on which he sought the nomination 
was simple and direct: First and foremost, a biisi- 
ness administration as opposed to a political admin- 
istration; the recognition of merit in the holders of 
positions in the city government and the rewarding 
it with security and permanency; the distribution, 
on a safe, proper, and equitable basis, among the 
various financial institutions of the city, of all pub- 
lic funds, and the securing to the city on all such de- 
posits of the interest which had formerly been a per- 
quisite of the treasurer’s office; the laying of sewers 
wherever investigation showed the need for them; 
better construction, maintenance, and cleaning of the 


park system; the effort to secure the equitable tax- 
ation of franchises and public utilities. These were 
some of the special objects that he would try to ac- 
complish; but, above all and embracing all, he 
promised a business administration. 

The forces that were behind him in his fight for 
the nomination were peculiarly mixed. The boss 
of the Republican machine for State purposes and 
the Director of Public Works in the existing admin- 
istration represented the element of ‘‘practical’’ 
politics; members of the Municipal League, the 
theoretical reformers, if I may use the expression 
without offense. An incident early in the campaign 
well illustrates the presence of an element not gen- 
erally found in reform movements. On New Year’s 
day a group of representatives of the different dis- 
tricts was gathered to forecast the probabilities of 
success. One after another gave his opinion of the 
support that might be hoped for in his district. At 
last a veteran district captain from an outlying sec- 
tion was called on for his estimate. 

‘*My district’ll give Mr. Dimmick 273 votes.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. X.,” said Mr. Dimmick, ‘‘you mean about 
273 votes, of course.” 

‘‘No, I mean 273 votes,” was the reply. 

‘Why, Mr. X.,” argued Mr. Dimmick, ‘‘you mean 
you think I’ll get that number of votes.” 

‘*No, I mean 273 votes. D— it, ain’t I one of the 
judges of election?’’ 


side by side. 


cerity, and that indefinable something which in a | 
woman we call charm, but which in a man may more | 
appropriately be called personal magnetism. Mr. | 
Dimmick is-a Pennsylvanian by birth, but of New- 


city’s streets; extension and improvement of the | 


So the practical politician and the reformer worked 
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EARN 
$25 $100 
A WEEK 


A few hours’ study during the 

evenings at home will mean a big it.- 
come to you later on. Hundreds of the 
high-salaried ad vertisement writers were 
last year $10, $12 and $15 men. They stud- 
ied the Page-Davis course by mail and are 
to-day making $25.00 to $100.00 a week. You 
should do the same. Write for our beautiful 
prospectus, sent free, 


Just enter your name on the cou 
and address your letter 


Page-Davis Co. 


Address either office 
Dept. 31. 90 Wabash Ave, 
Se CHICAGO 














pon 





| 
| 


Concerns desirous of en- 
gaging competent ad. 
writers are requested 
to communicate 

with us. Thisserv 
ice is gratis. 


























Reduced 


one on trial. 


Coal Bills 


BY USING 


The Powers feat Regulator 


on your heating plant, whether steam, hot water or hot air. 
It is easily applied, and to prove its worth we will send you 
Send for our book, itis FREE. 


The Powers Regulator Go., 


25 per cent 





37 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
113 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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A National Daily 
Newspaper for Women 





If there is an intelli- fr = This great publish- 
gent woman in Amer- ing plant, built express- 
ica who has not ly for The Woman’s 
longed foragreat National Daily, covers 
daily newspaper of her a city block and will 
own, full of the things print, fold, address and 
WOMEN want toknow, mailONE MILLION 
clean, fearless, inde- EIGHT-PAGE PA- 
pendent, ready to fight PERS IN 200 MIN- 
womankind’s battles UTES, sending them 
and handle without whirling to all parts of 
gloves the things busy America by the fast 


money-seeking men are night mails. It is 
afraid of for ‘*busi- a Be ‘| owned by nearly thirty 


ness reasons, we thousand small stock- 
iave aot oni et | apg 
yet. —=__ —_ lars capital. 

After a year of vast preparation, the building especially for it of the largest and finest 
publishing plant in America and the largest and fastest printing press in the world at a 
cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars, a great national daily newspaper to circulate 
from coast to coast by fast mail each day has become an accomplished fact. By special 
facilities this great daily paper, already having more subscribers than any newspaper in 
America, can be delivered in homes even on rural routes a thousand miles from St. Louis 
the day of date of issue. Published by a corporation with three and a-half million dol- 
lars capital, but owned by the people, fearless, clean, independent and powerful, 
it will give the TRUTH of each days’ world events. The only woman’s daily newspaper 
in America, every member of the family is provided for in its columns. Ifyou want to 
know more about what is really going on all over the world each day than the men do, 


we 





- thelatest news from Paris, London, Berlin, Rome, the best daily short stories, the latest 


advance daily fashion notes from Europe, the daily ‘‘ doings” at Washington, what men 
and women are doing each day throughout the world, with INSIDE information 
about them, all beautifully illustrated, if you are interested in some of the greatest battles 
for better things for womankind that have ever been fought, you want the Woman’s Na- 
tional Daily. 


Simply Send Us a Postal Card 


; The women of this country have never been united asa force in public life because the 
daily papers are published for men. The Woman’s National Daily will make them a 
force that will be felt. We want you to see and read this great daily woman’s newspaper, 
to know whatitis doing for women, tw be better posted, better read. You need not send us 
any money in advance. The subscription price is one dollar per year (313 issues, every 
day but Sundays). Simply send us a postal card as follows : Enter my subscription to 
The Woman’s National Daily for one year, and if at the end of three months, 
thirteen weeks, | do not want it longer | will send you 25c. for the 78 issues | 
will have received and you are to stop the paper. Sign your name and full ad- 
dress and we will send the great daily to you by fast mail each night, delivered to you 
every morning but Sunday. If after three months you do not want it longer, simply send 
the 25c. and it will be stopped. We know that once you have read it you will always 
wonder how got along each day without it before. 

IF THE MEN OF YOUR FAMILY CAN TAKE A DOZEN DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS, CAN YOU NOT HAVE ONE OF YOUR OWN? After looking over 
the news in your husband’s daily paper you will find the FACTS in THE WOMAN'S 
NATIONAL DAILY and can tell him some things. 


The Woman’s National Daily 


Care of LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., = Dept. 7, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The THomAs SystTxM isthesimplest 
and best. 3000 churches now use this 
service. Our ‘‘Self-Collecting’’ tray 
has no equal, besides, it saves ONE- 
= FourtH of what other eystems cost. 

r Our Filler places the wine in 150 
glasses por minute. Write for catalogue and our liberal 
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easy, printed rules. Write 
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Guarding Mr. Rockefeller.—‘‘It was no pur- 
pose to intrude which led me to a first acquaintance 
with a part of the system by which Mr, John D, 
Rockefeller protects himself,’ writes William R. 
Stewart in Pearson’s Magazine. On the contrary, 
we are told, it was not even curiosity which led him 
to stumble innocently upon and set in motion some 
of the intricate devices which were arranged at Po- 


cantico Hills to provide for Mr. Rockefeller’s safety, 





But once Mr. Stewart had discovered that such 


elaborate precautions were taken, he was interested 
| to learn of their extent, and he wondered often 


what enjoyment Mr. Rockefeller is able to find in 


life in consequence of them. Mr. Stewart says that 
“‘the Kings of England, Italy, and Portugal, the 
_ Emperors of Germany, Austria, and Japan, and 
the Presidents of the United States, of France, and 
of Switzerland use fewer precautions against at- 
tack or intrusion than does Mr. Rockefeller.”’ Of 
these precautions we are further told: 


Trusting himself neither in hotels nor public con- 
veyances, Mr. Rockefeller has his own houses wher- 
ever he goes, his own carriages when he drives, and 
a private car when he travels. In New York he 
has a residence on Fifty-fourth street, connecting 
through to the home of his sister on Fifty-third 
| Street; in Cleveland he has a city home and a coun- 

try residence at Forest Hill; he has a house and a 
large estate in the Pocantico Hills: a house and an 
estate at Lakewood, New Jersey; and a large resj- 
dence at Pasadena, California. 

Except between his various homes Mr. Rockefeller 
seldom travels by rail, and at all the terminals he 
has retainers among the minor officials, who care- 
fully see that he is protected against publicity. His 
own carriage and coachman always meet the train on 
which he isexpected. A trusted body-guard, athletic 
and armed, accompanies him everywhere. Deputy 
sheriffs guard his fenced-in estates. The most com- 
plete burglar-alarm systems which can be devised 
are installed in all his homes, and a maze of call 
buttons ingeniously placed at a hundred spots give 
instant means of warning from every part of the 
grounds. It is said that the alarm system at his 
summer residence near Cleveland cost more money 
than the house itself. 

The Rockefeller estates are nothing more than 
vast protected enclosures where the ‘‘Oil King”’ can 
shut himself up and be safe. How thoroughly he 
can do this was shown when for three months proc- 
ess-servers of the Attorney-General of Missouri and 
newspaper reporters of the entire country tried to 
learn his whereabouts and failed. 

Wealth does not always make a coward of a man, 
but it has of Mr. Rockefeller. Perhaps the manner 
of its accumulation has something to do with this. 
| Jay Gould was a physical coward. Senator Clark 
|of Montana is not. Gould and Rockefeller made 

their wealth by cold, deliberate scheming, in which 

the elemental human passions played li tle part. 
| Theirs was the cunning of the fox; Clark's the ra- 
| pacity of the catamount. And so while Clark builds 
‘himself a gorgeous palace on Fifth Avenue, flaunt- 
| ing his wealth defiantly before all men, Rockefeller, 
fearful to draw dangerous attention, dwells secluded 
in modest houses, overshadowed by their neighbors, 











Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas in the 
stomach, Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 





ate made of purest charcoal, Try them 
for palpitation of the heart, dyspepsia, 
and indigestion. 

FOR (0c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. Ditman, *| Astor House, WY. 
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He trusts no one save those whom money may 
attach to him. His body-guard is ‘‘imported,” as 
is also his valet. One is Irish, the other Swiss. It 
is not known that Mr. Rockefeller is a student of 
history, otherwise it migat be inferred that in this 
he has followed the example of certain kings of 
France whose Irish and Swiss guards proved their 
faithfulness in many emergencies. Mr. Rockefeller 
believes foreigners less likely than Americans to have 
designs upon him. The laborers on his various 
estates are mostly newly arrived Italians who hardly 
yet can speak English. 








MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Evidence.—‘‘The evidence shows, Mrs. Mulcohey, 
that you threw a stone at Policeman Casey.” 

“It shows more than that, yer Honer, it shows 
that Oi hit him.”—Munneapolis Tribune. 





Brief but Enlightening.—First Frienp (on | 
deck of ocean steamer—to seasick companion)-- | 
‘Have you dined, old man?”’ H 

SECOND FRIEND (faintly)—‘‘On the contrary!” | 
—Punch. 


All-Sufficient.—‘‘If that French count is going 
to visit you, don’t you think you’d better take a few 
French lessons?’’ inquired Jenks. 

‘‘Oh, I’m fixed,’ replied Nuritch; ‘‘I’ve learned 
how to say, ‘Sorry, but I never lend any money.’ ”’ 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 





A Good Reason,—Two old friends on the street, 
locking arms, stroled slowly along, discussing 
various topics. Personal ones were touched upon 
at last, and, after exchanging family solicitudes for 
several moments, the Judge asked the Major: 

‘‘And dear old Mrs. , your aunt? She must 
be rather feeble now. Tell me, how is she?”’ 

“Buried her yesterday,’’ said the Major. 

‘“‘Buried her? Dear me, dear me! Is the good 
old lady dead?”’ 

‘Yes; that’s why we buried her,” said the Major. 
—Argonaut. 





A Busy Voter.—- John Weaver, the reform Mayor 
of Philadelphia, was recently congratulated by a 
delegation of clergymen on the clean administration 
that he has given the Quaker City. 

In the course of his reply Mayor Weaver said: 

*‘l am glad to tell you that things with us have 
improved Take, for instance, the matter of 
elections A Philadelphian, some years ago, was 
running for a small office, and on election day he 
went from poll to poll cheering his supporters on. 

““As he ieft a certain poll a shabby ec 
approached and shook him by the hand. 

‘**T trust, sir,’ said the candidate, ‘that you ee 
one of my supporters?’’’ 

** *One?’ chuckled the shabby individual. ‘Why, | 
bless your heart, I’m seven of ’em.’ ’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 
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estate, and a guarantee fund of 10% of 
the face value of all mortgages i in force. 

This corporation is subject to exami- 
nation by the Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York. 


A REOAER COMPANY 
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is the combination in a small, neat, strong and 
durable structure of a wonderful automatic 
stropping device in a safety razor: The blade 
is not removed for stropping, cleaning or for 
any other purpose until it is to be discarded for 
a new blade. Gives a safe, cool, smooth, 
close or medium shave at will, because the 
blade is always in a sharp, perfect condition. 


Easily cleaned clean in an instant. 


Stropping is done automatically in the ex- 
pert barber way by mechanical means which are sure and scientific in the hands ot 


any inexperienced man. 


This razor will shave as well without stropping as any other safety razor and 


AUTO STROP 
SAFETY 
RAZOR 


(Patented in U. S. and fofeign countries) 
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infinitely better with it. 


It is easier to strop this razor than change the blade in any other, and each 


automatic stropping saves a new blade. 
Twelve blades last a lifetime. 


Complete in handsome case with strop and twelve blades $5.00. 


No Honing. 
Automatic Stropping 








For sale everywhere, or delivered any- 
where, express prepaid, upon receipt of $5.00. 

We want every man to have an oppor- 
tunity to use this razor, and it is sold subject 
to 30 days’ trial. 

Money promptly refunded without question 
it razor is not entirely satisfactory. 


Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. 


350 Broadway 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
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POEMS =MS WANTED, also 
Musical Compositions. e pay 
Ab ay ae a ish sed Py. ularize. 

of charge. 


GEO. JABERG MUSIC 1G CO 181 Wi. ath St, Cincinnati. 0. 


WRITE “‘Wotde': FOR Ss 
Ln. + Fi OTe q| 
And we will write the music aaah presto toBIGN, Fs pec “9 


A HIT will make you RI Send now for 
Metropolitan Music Co., 98 St. James Bldg., New York 








ALITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


How best to clean every- 
thingin — about the | 
house. ndreds = | 
useful mt... 12m | 

__ FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. cloth, 75 cts. | 














A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00. 

D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘‘ Parents, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators can _, rs ag peels md corey Lot 
this theory which lays preemption 
very aes bo a of physical h health th, mind, and 
C. acte: 


FUNK ‘ WAGNALLS CO., Pubs.. NEW YORK. 
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Solid Oak. 


unas °? Sectional 
Suindstrom Bookcase 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY ONLY 

The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases are made for and univer- 
sally used in the finest homes and offices in every State in the 
These cases are not experiments, but the product of years 
of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. They are 
made in our own factory, under our own patents, and the entire 
production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. Every book section 
has non-binding, disappearin; ng _—* door and is highly finished in 
Tops and bases, $ 


each 


“Your cienary Send for Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue No. 23.1 
umn | The_C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N, Y. 





Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets, 
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FOR 
SALE 


HAST IORTGAGE FARIM LOANS 


We have loans in amounts that will suit the small as well as the large Investor. De- 
scriptive memorandum of the loans we now have on hand and offer for sale, giving full 
particulars as to the security, will be cheerfully furnished. Let us also send you copy of 
our booklet ‘* We’re Right on The Ground,” giving full information in connection with 

















our methods of doing business. 


you write them regarding these points. 
ought to know. 





We shall not expect you to invest any money in our loans before you have been fully 
satisfied as to our own reliability and the absolute safety of our loans. 
you with names of investors. who have been with us for Twenty years and will ask that 


People who have been with us forso long a time 


We will furnish 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET AND LIST OF LOANS. 
OUR SECURITIES HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 


E. d. LANDER & GO., BOX 8,” GRAND FORKS, ND. 
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The Hayes 
Asthma Method 


q@ Asthma yields only temporarily to ordinary methods, and 
returns when they are stopped. No patent medicine, smoke, 
spray, or so-called specific is able to give more than tempo- 
rary relief. They all sooner or later lose their power even to 
relieve. Change of climate may bring relief for a while, but 
every locality soon “ wears out”’ for the individual patient. 

@ In 1878, P. Harold Hayes, M. D., originated his method of 
eliminating Asthma so completely that the symptoms would 
not return after relief measures were stopped, even though 
the patient subjected himself to exposures which previously 
brought on attacks. : 

@ Since 1883 over 68,000 Asthma and Hay-Fever patients 
have engaged the services of the Asthmatics’ Institute. 

@ The Hayes method requires a careful diagnosis of each 
patient, assigns him to the personal care of one of the Faculty, 
who receives weekly reports from him and writes special pre- 
scriptions for the medicines that may be required by the 
patient as indicated by each report. The medicines are all 
compounded in the Hayes Dispensary by the pharmacist in 
charge, Mr. Ernest B. Walker, Ph.G., according to these 
individual prescriptions, and forwarded to the patient. 

q In this way the developments in each case are constantly 
watched and the medicines changed as 
needed to meet exactly the condition of the 
patient at all times in his progress toward 
permanent immunity from attacks. 

@ This method has proven so successful 
that many physicians who have had Asthma 
have placed themselves and their Asthma 
patients under the care of the Asthmatics’ 
Institute. 

@ People of culture and wealth in all parts 
of the world, as well as those who must 
attend to their business or daily work, 


x. 
FREE \:\. have had the cause of their Asthma 
aes 


P. HAROLD HAYES, i 
Buffalo, N. Y. \% 
Gentlemen:—Without any 
expense or obligation on my ~~ 
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Tue Astumatics’ INSTITUTE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








FOUNDED 1883 BY 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D. 








FACULTY 


F. MASON HAYES, M 
HAROLD A. HAYES, M 
M. E. ANDERSON, M 
W. F. ELMENDORF, M 
GEORGE S. HOBBIE, + 
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CHARLES C. ROOSA, 
J. ALBERT HOBBIE, 
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Conducted upon a strictly profes- 
sional basis, every patient bein 
under the direct care of one o 








the Faculty. 
iI 





Each patient receives individual 
care and medicines prescribed es- 
pecially for him—exactly as if 
attended at home by his family 





physician. 








No medicines are ever sold to the 
publicor to patients, either by mail, 
directly or indirectly, or in drug 
stores. The charges are for pro- 
fessional services only. All 
needed medicines are supplied. 





and Hay-Fever so thoroughly eliminated that the attacks have 
The patients are free to pursue their 
wonted vocations without fear of relapse or renewed 
*\ attacks, and without the necessity of continuing the use 
‘ ON of medicines or any other relief measures. 


2 2 aN We have published a book (No. 25 A) which is an 
(No. 25A) postage paid, to my ad- \\%, interesting demonstration of the Hayes method, 

illustrated by numerous cases of the various 
phases of Asthma and Hay-Fever. A copy of 
this book will be mailed to any one who will 
send the attached coupon to 


P. HAROLD HAYES 
716 Main Street, Bffalo, N. Y. 
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[September 29, 


Not Locomotive.—Mrs. GooDKIND—“‘So you are 
an engineer, and can’t get a job in this town! Well, 
why don't you go to some other place?’’ 

TATTEREDEN TORNE—“‘I can’t, madam; you see 
I'm a stationary engineer!*’—Woman’s Home Com. 
pan‘on 





Nothing but Graft.—‘‘Ah,” said the enthy. 
siastic friend, ‘‘your father-in-law gave you a check 
for $10,000, I understand.” 

‘‘Yes,”’ responded the young man who had mar. 
ried the daughter of a trust magnate, ‘‘but, confound 
him, he made me give him a secret rebate.’’"—Houstoyn 
Chronicle. 





Translated.—‘‘Habiliments for Infants’ is g 
sign in a clothing-store in Boston. A Western visitor, 
seeing it, stopped in amazement. 

‘*What does that mean?’’ he asked his better- 
acquainted fellow Westerner. 

‘*That?’’ said the other. ‘‘Oh, that is Boston 
dialect for kids’ duds.’’-—Youth’s Companion. 





Hard on the Housewife.—‘' And what do you 
call this—er—article?’’ asked Mr. Jawback, at the 
tea-table. ‘‘Ah, ‘marble cake?’ Well named— 
exceedingly well named. And the—er—segments 
we had last night were denominated ‘ pound cake,’ 
were they not? Quite so! Cookery, my dear, 
especially yours, is a particularly frank, ingenuous 
thing in its nomenclature!’’—Cleveland Leader. 


Mary Once More, 


Mary had a little waist, 
Where waists were meant to grow, 
And everywhere the fashions went 
Her waist was sure to go. 
—New York Sun. 


Reciprocity.—A young woman in Washington 
had been reading that Senator Morgan advocated 
the system of reciproc ty. 

‘*What is meant by reciprocity?’’ asked she of a 
young man, long known to be her admirer. 

“Reciprocity,’’ :esponded the guileful youth, 
‘‘may be defined to mean an exchange in which 
neither party gains an undue advantage at the ex- 
pense of the other. For instance, if you gave me 
a kiss, I should feel bound to give you one in return.” 

“‘T see,’’ answered the young woman, ‘‘but I fail 
to understand why an old gentleman like Mr. Morgan 
should attach so much importance to it.’”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Selir ok Blessadir, Laxmadur.—The Icelandic 
form of greeting—‘‘Selir ok blessadir. iaxmadur” 
(Welcome, friend, and God bless you)—was recently 
made the subject of an address delivered in Copen- 
hagen on the occasion of the visit of the Icelandic 
“Altingsmend’’ (members of the Altezig, the Ice- 
landic legislative body) to the Danish capital. The 
meaning of the beautiful greeting was expounded, 
when suddenly a man in the audience burst into a 


fit of uncontrollable laughter. Asked to explain 


what he found so mirth-provoking in these words, he 
said: 

‘*Well, it just reminds me of an occasion when I 
was discussing with a seaman the advantage of 
knowing foreign languages. He was a ttall, blue- 
eyed, sturdy chap, and had visited most every 
country on earth during his seafaring career. Said 
he: ‘Why, of course it is handy to krow other peo- 
ple’s lingo. It makes you able to make friends 
wherever you go. Now, for instance, when I meet 
an Icelander, I just say: ‘‘Sail to blazes, landsman,”’’ 
and we are friends right off.’ ‘But,’ I remon- 
strated, ‘there seems no sense in using that phrase 
as a friendly greeting.’ ‘No, ’tain’t that it isso very 
friendly like, but it does fetch them Icelanders every 
time, for they always greet you back with them 
very same words, ‘Sail to blazes, landsman.’’’— 
Translated from Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen) 
for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 
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Particularly Impressed Her.—‘‘You were at 
the concert last night, were you?’’ said the next- 
door neighbor. ‘How did you like it?’”’ 

“It was splendid,” said Mrs. Lapsling. ‘‘They 
played one overture, with a wabbly ghetto by the 
violinist, that was the finest thing I ever heard in 
my life.’ —-Chicago Tribune. 


Wanted Definite Directions-—Captain—‘‘Do 
you see that captainon the bridge five miles away?” 

Tar—‘Ay, ay, sir.” 

CapTaAIn—‘‘Let him have one of those 12-inch 


shells in the eye.” 
Tar—‘‘ Which eye, sir?’’—Deseret News. 





Remorse in Instalments.—There was once a 
man who was robbed of one hundred dollars. A 
long time afterward he received this letter: 

“Dear Sir: Five years ago I robbed you of one 
hundred dollars. I am filled with remorse that I 
could have done such a thing. I send you a dollar 
and a half to ease my conscience.”’—New York 


Tribune. 





Another Packing-House Scandal.—A man who 
was running a lunch-stand out in a Western town 
used only canned goods. 

The Indians from a near-by reservation had seen 
him take so many different things from cans that 
seemed to them should be growing in the open air 
that they began to wonder what he would br-ng next. 

One day he got a graphophone and started it to 
playing. A crowd soon collected, among it several 


Indians. 

Some one went up to a group of Indians and asked 
what they thought ot it. The reply was a shrug of 
the shoulders and the expressive ‘‘Ugh!’’ Finally 
he went up to one young brave and asked his opinion 
The Indian thought awhile and then said calm y: 

“Ugh! Canned white man!’’—Judge’s Magazine 
of Fun. : 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreigu. 


September 14.—The Cuban Congress, assembled 
in special session, tho lacking quorums in 
both houses, passes a blanket bill conferring 
full powers on President Palma to take neces- 
sary steps to suppress the insurrection. 


At a auaring in St. Fetersburg attended by 
thousands of students it is resolved to reopen 
the universities, thus putting an end_to the 
paralysi$ of the educational system of Russian 
which has endured for the last two years. 

Dominican forces attack rebels from Haytian 
territory, and are defeated. Monte Christi is 
still being besieged. 


September_ 15.—Ecuador makes arrangements 
with a French financial concern for a loan of 
$27,000,002 to cancel home obligations. 

General Trepoff, commandant of the imperial 
alace at Peterhof and formerly Governor 
General of St. Petersburg, dies of heart disease. 
The Universal Peace Congress is opened at Milan. 
A message from President Rooseveit is read. 


September 16.--A monument of George Washing- 
ton is unveiled in Budapest in the presence of 
30,000 Hungarians. 

Colonel Clifford Nadand, of Kentucky, obtains 
from the Turkish government the exclusive 
right to bottle the water of the River Jordan 
and ship it to all parts of the world for bap- 
tismal purposes. 

Envoys from Honduras, Salvador, and Guate- 
mala meet at San Jose, Costa Rica, to draw up 
a treaty of peace. 

Independence Day is ceiebrated in Mexico 
without disturbance. 

After conference with leading Cuban _ rebel 
prisoners and _ emissaries, President Palma 
announces an indefinite stoppage of hostilities 
with the object or making peace. 


September 17.—Severe measures are taken to 
suppress a Carlist revolt in Catalonia, Spain. 
The Duke of Abruzzi is preparing, with the aid 
oi King Victor Emmanuel, an expeition to 
the Himalayas, hoping to assend Mt. Everest. 


September 18.—A typhoon at Hongkong causes 
great damage to shipping and heavy loss of 












In either direction! Yes, in every direction reaching out like Pantasote to all parts of the world. 
Pantasote, derived from the Greek, means ** To Sieve" alk purposes,’’ and, for whatever real leather 
serves—notably upholstery—Pantasote does still better and at one-third the cost. ‘Seeing is believing ”’ 
and a test convincing. 

q We make it easy for all to test Pantasote by mailing, postpaid, on receipt of price, Morocco embossed 
squares of 18x18 inches, 25 cents; 25x~5 inches, 50 cents; 27x27 inches, 70 cents; and 86x36 inches, $1.00. 
Just the thing for chair seats, cushions or footstools. When buying Pantasote by the yard look for 
PANTASOTE embossed on the selvage edge every 
34 of a yard, for protection against fraudulent 
products—imitations which fail to imitate and 
are useless and objectionable. To protect you 
against fraud accept no furniture as covered with 
Pantasote from your dealer or upholsterer unless 
it bears our trade-mark label as shown below. 








The illustrations represent two of the many 
handsome effects in Pantasote leather 
furniture to be seen at our show rooms 


26 West 34th Street, New York City 


@ Pantusote Leather looks so like leather that the 
ghost of a calf couldn’t tell it from his own skin, 
and wears as well. It is wonderful, and as beauti- 
ful as it is serviceable. 

q Pantasote is durable, bright, handsome, easily cleaned, fire and water proof. 
Under friction it gets that fine lustre of old natural leather so much admired. 
@ If you want an artistic treat send for our catalogue which contains the story, 
“THE OLD MAN IN THE COACH,” profusely illustrated by lead- 
ing artists in ten colors. It gives particulars, prices, and includes sample of 
the material, exact tints from which to select. It also includes cuts showing 
the handsomest and most extensive line of leather-covered furniture, giving 
prices and detai.s of each piece. Just write us and it will be sent postpaid. 
The number is limited. Write to-day. You will be delighted. Address 
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CURIOSITIES °F “ayorotis oaks’ =PS 


‘*Innumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man."’—Green Bag, Buston., 


How to “Pulpit and Grave” edited by E. J. Wheeler, 
Conduct A. M., includes sermons, outlines, obituary} 
Funeral addresses, prayers, classified texts, scripture- 
readings, death-bed testimonies, funeral eti- 
Services. quette, etc., for the use of preachers, $1.50. 


8vo, Cloth, $3.00 “‘ Far superior to any other work of a similar kind.” — 
FUNK & WAGNALIS CO., Pubs., NEW YoRK || | 24/0¢ist Recorder. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 44-60 E. 23d St., New York 























‘I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the MANUAL OF PRAYERS, the Prayer Book authorized 
by the last Plenary Council of Baltimore.” 


No money in advance required 


és Manual of Prayers 


The official prayer book for American Catholics. 


Prepared under supervision of the late Archbishop Corrigan ; has the imprimature 
of Cardinal Gibbons and the endorsement of all the Archbishops and Bishops. Size 


Uti, hod bands on back, round corners, redunie whicdes Price, $2.00 
The only complete compilation of the Prayers and Ceremonies 
the Churchin merica. Beginning with a calendar of the feasts 

celebrated in the United States, it contains not only the forms 

of morning and evening prayers and appointed psalms and 
hymns, but the Devotions, Instructions, Blessings, Benedic- 
tions, Sacraments and all the various rites and services of 






























Carroll in 1800, so long omitted from prayer books. s 

792 Pages On request we send you the book, prepaid. 

After five days’ examination, you send us the price, $23 or return book &> 4° 

at our expense. Your name, in gold on cover, 25c. extra. To those iS MS 9 

who remit with order we send free, a large color portrait of 4)" .0+ 2 mo Pe 7 

Cardinal Gibbons oe Pate of 
oe ° id 

Address Dept. ‘‘B,’”? JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. roe g é se Se 
Headquarters for Theological Books and Church Goods. ‘S s < ° 





lite. A number of war-ships are damaged 
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The United States 


in the 


Twentieth Gentury 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 


N this volume the author makes a study of 
the economic conditions in this country, 
as the result of a recent visit, his point of 
view being French. Notable chapters deal 
with the Negro Problem, of which he writes 
with much sanity and wisdom; the Tariff 
and Free Trade; the Trusts and our varied 
Industries, agricultural and manufacturing. 


THE CONTENTS 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


(Part One) 
Chap. I. Environment. 
Chap. II. Origins and Characteristics of the Ameri- 
can People. 


Chap. III. The Composition of the White Population 
and the Distribution of Its Different 
Elements. 

Chap.IV. The Negro Population and the Race 
Question. 

Chap. V. The Natural Increase of the American 
People and Their Birth-Rate. 


RURAL AMERICA—(Part Two) 


Chap. I. Natural Conditions, Ownership, and 
Operation. 

Chap. II. The Value and Distribution of Various 
Products. 

Chap. III. The Production of Cereals. 

Chap. IV. The Live-Stock and Dairy Industries. 

Chap. V. The Production of Cotton. 

Chap. VI. Other Products of Importance. 

Chap. VII. Irrigation and the Opening Up of the 


est. 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA—(Part Ture) 
Chap. I. General Characteristics of American In- 


dustry and the Causes of Its Superiority. 
Chap. II. | How American Industry is Organized. 
Chap. III. Motive Power in America. 
hap. 1V. The Relative Importance and the Distri- 
bution of the Different Industries. 
Chap. V. The Mineral fate. 
Chap. VI. The Iron and Steel Industry. 
Chap. VII. The Vehicle Industry. 
Chap. VIII. The Electrical Industry. 
Chap. IX. The Textile Industry. 
Chap. X. | The Food Products a 
Chap. XI. The Reward of Labor. 


COMMERCIAL AMERICA—(Part Four) 


Chap. I. The American Railway System. 

Chap. II. Foreign Trade. 

Chap. III. Commercial Relations and the American 
Merchant Marine. 


Extracts from Reviews of the French Edition 


Our Commercial Conditions Seen from New 
Viewpoints 


“In this study of ‘The United States in the Twentieth 
Century ’ we have a book comparable to Bryce’s ‘Ameri- 
can Commonwealth’ and Munsterberg’s ‘The Americans,’ 
but while the Englishman and the German devote a large 
part of their space to political, intellectual, and social 
phenomena, the Frenchman’s work is a statistical analy- 
sis of the industrial and cial develop t of this 
country. It is as thorough, impartial, and clearly 
thought out as the author's former works cn colonization, 
taxation, and the Eastern question, and would be of as 
much value tous as to the French if it were translated. 
Of special interest are the frequent comparisons of Euro- 

an and American conditi an e opini expressed 

y M. Leroy-Beaulieu of the causes of the wonderful de- 
velopment of the United States, and his views on the 
problems that perplex us.”—The Independent. 








A Forecast of Our Future Development and its Ef- 
fects upon the Old World 


“*M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent French Publicist, has 
recently added a volume certain to command wide atten- 
tion in the Old World, and deserving no lessconsideration 
in the New. ‘ Les Etats-Unis au XXe Siecle’ is a conscien- 
tious and exhaustive attempt to take an inventory of the 
resources of the United States, and to unfold before Euro- 
pean eyes the causes contributing to place the country 
‘ina — e position which all may envy but which none 
can reach.’ M. Leroy-Beaulieu further endeavors—and 
this phase of his task holds perhaps the highest interest 
for American readers—to forecast our future economic 
development and its effects upon ‘Old Europe,’”—From 
an exhaustive article in The Outlook. 


8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 





New York 
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three sceamers founder, six are in collision, 
and eight are driven ashore. 

Russians capture six Japanese fishing vessels for 
poaching o:f the Kamchatkan coast, a _battle 
ensues in which a Russian officer and nineteen 
men and two officers and a dozccn japanese are 
killed. 

A band of natives invade Casa Bianca, Morocco, 
and attack Europeans, wounding several. 


The old Finnish four-chambered Diet passes 
out of existence to make way for a unicameral 
Parliament. 


September 19.—Estimates of the loss of tife in 
the Hongkong typhoon place the number in 
the thousands. 


President Palma, in conversation with the 
American Secretaries, aft and Bacon says that 
he will resign it new elections are granted. 


Sep:ember 22-—Three huge vessels are launched 
in the United Kingdcm, the Cunar! liner 
Mauritania, the White Star liner Adriatic, and 
the longest cruiser in the wor'd the Shannon. 


Premier Stolypine gives a solemn assurance that 
no more Jewish massacres wil! occur in Russia 
and promises, als») laws removing Jewisn 
disabilities and guaranteeing full religious 
freedom for all sects. An unsucvessfui attempt 
is made to stir up an anti-Jewish outbreak 17: 
Odessa. 

Secretary Taft assures President Palma that, 
whire the United States nas no desire to cuntrol 
Cuban affairs, it will nut shirk its duty. 


Domestic. 


September 14.--Foll-wing a conference at Oyster 
ay by the President, Secretary ‘aft, Secretary 
Bonanarte, and Assistant Secretary Bacon. 
is announced that Mr. Taft and Mr. Bacon 
will leave at once for Cuba. 


A panic 1s caused at the unveiling of a statue 0. 
President McKinley a Coiumbus, Obio, by the 
efforts of a crowd to get near Mrs. Longworth. 


C. M. Daniels, the Oi mpic champion swimmer, 
iowers ‘1s own world’s record for 220 vars in 
the nationai swimming championships, cover- 
ing the distance in 2:40 4-5. 


September ts5.-—Wil'iam Brvan in answer to i 
question from the /ron Trade Review, defines his 
position on trusts, and says he would curb anv 
corporation con:rolting enough ot any outprt 
lo prevent competition. 


Secretary Shaw, in a speech at Memphis, repl: 
ing to Bryan declares that the Government- 
ownetship istue is inevitatie, and that tur hs 
pat re ic willng to accevt the Demucratic 
challenge. 


Abram Salefdo, president ot the Mexi a. Revo- 
lutionary Junta in Arizona, is turned over to 
the Mexican authorities. 


September 16.—Captain Amundsen, who has 
just navigated the Northwest passage, arrives 
at Seattle and announces that he has found the 
north magnetic pole. 


Secretary Taft and Assistant Secretary Bacon, 
and their party leave Washington for Havana. 


September 17.—William J. Bryan speaks at 
aleigh and at Greensboro, N. C. 


The hearing on the Pure-Food law is begun at 
the rooms of the Board oi Trade and Trans 
portation in New York 

Monuments are unveiled on Antietam battle- 
field to the Tuird, Fourth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Pennsy’vania Reserve Regiments in che pres- 
ence of Governcr Pennypacker and his star. 

Charles E, Hughes says that if elected an in- 
surance trustee he will not serve, 


September 18,—Captain Southerland, commander 
of the United States naval forces at San Do- 
mingan waters, cables the navy Department 
that the revolt on the island is assuming alarm- 
ing proportions and advises that no war-ships 

_ be removed from that station. 

Winston Churchill, candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor of New Hampshire, 
is defeated by Charles M. Floyd, of Manchester, 
4 receives the nomination on the ninth 

allot. 


Secretary Wilson, in Washington, says that he 
fears a shortage in New York’s meat supply 
when the Pure-Food law goes into effect. 


September 19.—The President issues an order 
rom Oyster Bay extending the eight-hour law 
to apply to all government work. He also 
issues a proclamation opening half a million 
acres of Indian lands in Oklahoma to home- 
steaders. 


Secretary Bonaparte awards the making of the 
big naval guns and gun forgings largely to the 
Government gunshop at the Washington Navy 
Yard. The contracts for the balance are 
divided between the Midvale Steel Company 
and the Bethlehem Company. 


September 20.—Gen. Frederick Funston arrives 
in Washington and is in consultation with Gen- 
eral Bell, chief of staff,and other officers pre- 
paratory to departing for Havana to join Sec- 
retary Taft’s party. 


Secretary Root and party arrive at Panama. 





[September 29, 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most con. 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of ever 
important form of human disease. It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. With introduc. 
tion by H. TIMBRFLL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo. 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. : 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present time, 
By Prof. Dr. HUGO MaGNus, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 12mo, cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psyciic TREATMENT 
OF Nervous Disorpers 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
By Dr. Pau Du Bots, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 
“ Les Psychoneurosis.”’ 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


Carsontc Acip Gas In MEDICINE 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
acid gas. By Dr. ACHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic — based on original 
investigations, representin’ the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. ROSENBACH, M.D 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and _ concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Dr. Topsy CoHN, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge — the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific principles for ye ag | treatin; 
these troubles By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific standpoints, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this knowled by_ physicians and laymen. By A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $200. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK oF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of man 

cases of illness, hel or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus, $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear. concise manual of medical information giving 

with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 

study, diagnosis, technique, and medico-legal aspects of a | 

[ee hong agg examination. By Gustav ScHuMIDT, M.D. 
‘ocket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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We have just enlarged and enriched 
the splendid library of Maclaren’s 











J ; | SAVI ‘ 0 20 Sermons by the addition of seven 
Seven New Volumes Added! w volumes of fresh and vaiuable ger 
mons, the entire set now embracing seventeen handsome volumes. : In order to commemorate this imnortant event and ensble Literary 
or made up of rpaey ed Dicest Readers. This club will be limited to500 members, No money is required until the special edition 
js ready, Which will not be before a month. But your 
immed 00 vy 
essary. The regular price & $25. Li BRARY FOR $15.30. of this 17-volume library is 
c € of the Autumn Club will be enly $15.30. 
Send no money now. When we notify you that the books are ready, send us 
Only $1.30 and pay the balance in easy- 
Chancellor H. M. McCracken : “ No living preacher’s sermons are better worth owning. Whoever reads them will be richly instructed.” 
¢. H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D., New York: ‘* Vigorous and rich in his conception of religious truth, warm in his appreciations, and crystalline in his mode 
of presentation, Dr. Maclaren’s sermons are almost an essential of every well-assorted Christian library.” 
INCLUDIN 
i7-VOLUME 
NTO the warp and woof of these sermons have been interwoven the rich gifts that have placed Dr. Maclaren at the head of the 
richer in meaning than ever before. They are characterized by a marvelous wealth and variety of illustration. In every line is 
found simplicity of language, with the purest and choicest of diction. The word is ever the servant’ of the thought, and their digni- 
fied, forceful eloquence strikes deep into the mind and the heart, Filled with side-lights, new applications of familiar portions of the 


DicesT Readers to obtain the entire work at a LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE, we havearrangedtopublishaspecial edition foran Autumn 
fate Enrolment on the blank below is nec- 
5.5). The Special Price to members 
$25 Not a Cent Now! 
to-make payments of $1.00 a month. 
if LUNE MACLAREN’S SE K 4 1 NS 
world’s greatest living pulpit leaders. Their insight is the deepest, their reasoning irresistible. They make the Scriptures infinitely 
Scriptures, and vast stores of inspiring thoughts, their suggestive value to the wide-awake, influential preacher is incalculable. 








Seventeen 12mo Volumes bound in fine English Cloth, first-class paper, large, easy-to-read type. 








TITLES AND NUMBERS OF THE SERMONS IN THE SEVENTEEN VOLUMES 
VOL. VOL. VOL. ‘ 
I. Triumphant Certainties, and 30 others. VII. Manchester Sermons (3d series), and 23 others. XIII. Christ’s Musts, and 29 others. 
II. Christ in the Heart, and 25 others. VIII. The Secret of Power, and 19 others. XIV. The Unchanging Christ, and 30 others 
rrr, A Vear’s Ministry (lst series), and 23 others. IX. Week-Day Evening Addresses, and 17 others. XV. The Wearied Christ, and 30 others. 
Iv. A Year’s Ministry (2d series), and 25 others. X. The Victor’s Crowns, and 31 others. XVI. Paul’s Prayers, and 29 others. 
Vv. Manchester Sermons (ist series), and 23 others. XI.. The God of the Amen, and 382 others. XVII. The Holy of Holies, and 33 others. 
VI. Manchester Sermons (2d series), and 18 others. XII. The Beatitudes, and 29 others. | 
Francis E. Clark, D.D., President United Society of Christian Endeavor, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. : 
{7 Volumes “*Not only is there thought deep and comprehensive, but they furnish a mine of beautiful illustrations—illustra- 


5,500 Pages 
Indexed 


tions which do not merely ornament the theme or, by their glitter, detract from the central thought, but illustra- 
tions which are like crystal windows into the heart of the subject, which with Dr. Maclaren is always from the 
word of God. In my opinion Dr. Maclaren furnishes the finest illustrations of erpository preaching of this 


Cloth-bound 
or perhaps any other age.” 


SWEEPING PRAISE FROM THE HIGHEST PULPIT AUTHORITIES 




















Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, Auburndale, Mass. : 
** His sermons are models in the choice of subjects 
and method of treatment.” 


Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Ill. : ‘** I con- 
sider him the prince of English preachers.” 


David James Burrell, D.D., New York: 
** Alexander Maclaren stands in the front rank of 
living preachers. His discourses should be read by 
young ministers as masterpieces of homiletic ora- 
tory.”’ 


David Gregg, D.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
**No minister should be without them.” 


A HIGH TRIBUTE TO THIS EDITION BY DR. PARKHURST 


Rev, C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., New York: “I want to speak a word in behalf of the 17-volume library of 
Maclaren’s Sermons issued by your house. Some time since I purchased eight or ten sets of that library for distri- 
bution among our home missionaries, and I think that any one upon examination of those volumes would feel that 
he was rendering a service in furnishing copies of them either to missionaries at home or abroad, orto such clergy 
men in the country as may chance to be possessed of but a limited library.”’ 


Join the Autumn Literary Digest Club wiictre shat 


Nearly Five 
Hundred Ser- 
mons 3© 3& 





Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
‘“*Among all living preachers, Rev. Dr. ‘Alexander 
Maclaren, of Manchester, is facile princeps, and 
in aa century has had no superior, perhaps no 
rival. 

Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
“*Invaluable to. teachers, theological students, and 
preachers. The ten volumes contain the complete 
round of Christian doctrine and precept.” 


Bishop F. D. Huntington, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
““These discourses ought to do much to raise the 
standard of our American pulpit in dignity, Scrip- 
turalness, fervor, and force.” 





R. S. MacArthur, D.D., LL.D., New York: 
““He combines scholarly study of the Scriptures 
with popularity in preaching as does.no other man.”’ 


Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.: “* They 
are in the truest way expository, so they are as fresh 
and varied as the Bible itself.’ 

Herrick Johnson, D.D., Chicago, Il.: *“* Dr. 
Maclaren is suggestive, helpful, fresh, and often 
strikingly impressive.” 

J. B. Remensnyder, D.D., New York: “*I re- 
gard the sermons of Dr. Maclaren the best models 
for the pulpit of any in our generation.”’ 


““The Greatest 
of Living 
Preachers ” 





publish for the 





Autumn Lrrerary Dicsst Club of500 members will be in every parti 


lar similar to the regular $25.50 edition. 


It will be supplied to those 


icu- 


AUTUMN CLUB OF 
DIGEST READERS 


SSS 
nnn 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St., New York. 

: Please enroll me inyour Autumn Club for the 17-volume set of 


ENROLMENT BLANK 


Gentlemen ur Aut 
Maclaren’sSermons at $15.30, F. O. B. New York, regular 


who send us the coupon opposite for $15.30, F. 0. B. New York. Send Dees beaies one tann ea ie ae . lagree 

no money until we aatity you that the books are ready. Then send us eo rericate 4 saretiil riecniente ot Sieach. It is endomninen Sokgoraue 

$1.30, and we willpromptly ship the work to you. If unsatisfactory, pee wy <8 = ei may return the books, if unsatisfactory, and my 

you may return it within five days. If satisfactory, pay the balance in 

14 monthly instalments of $1 each. Send enrolment blank to-day. DGG 'vdvccvccccncrsevccsssrcavcéepteccccssucnsedskpecadpestepteapiees 
L. D 9-29-6 Addres8.ceccsccceeeeees vec seeeeeseuce:* MONEE Co EcecummE 
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NEW BOOKS THAT WILL 
AMUSE AND INSTRUCT 


The list below covers a wid 


important in its own field... 


e variety of taste and each is 


Some of them are going to be 


“big sellers.” Why not place your order with the book- 


seller now, so that you may h 


ave them as soon as published ? 


ar Ellis Parker Butler’s 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PIGS IS PIGS.” 
The You know how popul The 


“ Pigs is Pigs” became 


Incubator cation early this year. 
Baby 





trated. 75 cents. 


from the day of publi- 


The new book is just i b 
as original, and the humor is just as delicious. neu ator 
Advance orders have been unprecedented. 
Ready September 29. 12mo, Cloth, illus- 





Baby 





By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
In London Town 


This author’s three former books on Paris 
life were successful. The new book deals 
with London in the same happy strain. 
Profusely illustrated with about §0 original 
sketches, etc. Ready September 29. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 


By WILLIAM SCHUYLER 
Under Pontius Pilate 


The public is going to take very kindly to 
this new-comer who has written a very 
powerful religious historical novel in a new 
and original manner. Ready October 6. 
12mo, Cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 





How to Speak in Public 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER, formerly instructor 
in Elocution and Public Speaking in Yale 
Divinity School. Covers the entire subject 
of Elocution and Oratory, and is especially 
valuable as a self-instructor. 12mo, Cloth, 
about 500 pages. $1.25, net. Ready Octo- 
ber 25. 


The Pacific Islanders 


A series of fascinating articles that have 
been contributed to the Missionary Review 
by well-known writers during the past eight- 
een years. Edited and brought up to date 
by DELEVAN L. PIERSON. Illustrated with 
maps and pictures. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, net. 
Ready October 15. 





Tolstoy on Shakespeare 


Translated by V. TCHERKOFF and I. F. M. 

s includes ‘‘Shakespeare’s Attitude Toward 
the Working Classes ” by Ernest Crosby and 
a letter from G. Bernard Shaw. A caustic 
yet wonderful study of Shakespeare’s genius 
as awriter. 16mo, Cloth. $1.00, net. 


A New Appraisal of 
Christian Science 


By JoseEPpH DUNN BuRRELL. A strong 
book in which the author relentlessly dis- 
sects the doctrines of Christian Science. 
tzmo, Cloth. 50 cents, net. Now ready. 





Miserere 


By MABEL WAGNALLS, author “Stars of the 
Opera,” etc. A story of music and mu- 
sicians. Ella Wheeler Wilcox says it is 
‘perfectly delightful and the theme is new 
and interesting.” Hour-Glass Series. Small 
1z2mo, Cloth, illustrated. 40 cents, net. 
Now ready. 


The Mechanism of Speech 
By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, the famous 
scientist. Illustrates by charts and pictures 
all the organs of speech and describes the 
functions of each. Large 12mo, 130 pages. 
$1.00, net. Now ready. 








Common American and European Insects, and 
Common Butterflies and Moths 


Two Manuals by WILLIAM BEUTENMULLER, Curator, Department of Entomology, Amer 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York. Each type reproduced in natural colors- 


with common and scientific names. 16mo,p 


ocket size,muslin. 25cents, net. Nowready’ 
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NEW YORK and LONDON 
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| EASY Cxar | 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





_“G. W. H.,” Lebanon, Pa.—‘‘Which of the 
to1lowing sentences is preferable? ‘For Jesus 

hrist’s, our blessed Redeemer’s, sake,’ or ‘For 
Jesus Christ, our blessed Redeemer’s, sake.’ ” 

Where several coordinate nouns are in the posses. 
sive, the strict grammatical requirement would be 
the inflection of each, and in accordance with this 
ruling the first sentence is correct, but the awk- 
wardness of such a succession of possessives forbids 
its use. A common way of avoiding the difficulty 
is to inflect only the last of the series; but this is 
incorrect unless the series of names forms a com- 
bined name, as that of a business firm. The pref- 
erable way is to discard the possessive form for the 
objective case with of zy as, ‘‘For the sake of our 
blessed Redeemer, Jesus Christ.” 


“FB. H. L.,”’ Cuevas, Miss.—'‘What is the correct 
pronunciation of Douma?”’ 

Du’mah’—-u as in rule. 

‘‘A. T. B.,’’ Casper, Wyo.—'‘‘When is a person a 
butcHer, as distinguished from a person who occa- 
sionally slaughters animals, or kills animals under a 
contract to deliver beef?”’ 

Originally a professional butcher was a killer of 
he goats for the market; later, a slaughterer of 
animals for the market or one who dresses or deals 
in meat for food. A person who ‘‘occasionally 
slaughters animals,’’ and does not do it as a means 
of livelihood, is no more a butcher than the farmer 
who occasionally kills a pig, a chicken, or a turkey. 

‘“W. H. O.,"" Petersburg, O.—‘‘Please give the 
origin of undertaker, as applied to one who buries 
the dead, and tell me when the word was first used? 

‘‘Undertaker’’ is derived from under +- take, and 
its application to burial is perhaps due to the custom 
of purchasing the right of digging the fields practised 
at one time. The word has been in use for more 
than two hundred years. ; 

“L. F. D.,” Carlsbad, N. M.—‘‘Is the sentence 
‘Its atomic mass is the highest of any known sub- 
stance’ correct English?”’ 

No. In such a case use ‘all’ instead of ‘‘any.” 
Since ‘‘any”’ individualizes or separates, signifying 
one or some out of a certain quantity or number, 
and thus differentiating from the whole or entire 
quantity or number, the word should also never be 
used interchangeably with ‘all.” 

In this case it is preferable to speak of atomic 
volume for atomic weight. Mass in physics is the 
measure or expression of quantity of matter in a 
body as indicated either by its weight or by the 
amount of force necessary to produce a given 
amount of motion in the body in a given time. 

Mass and weight are sometimes confounded 
because weight is an indication of mass. But 
they are distinct in meaning, mass being that 
quality which is the condition of inertia. The 
mass of a body is not altered by taking it from one 
place to another where the intensity of gravity is 
different, as from the equator to the poles; its 
weight is altered by so doing. 

The atomic volume of an element is the space 
occupied by a quantity of the element as compared 
with its atomic weight. It is determined by divid- 
ing the specific gravity of the element by its atomic 
weight. Atomic wergiit is the weight of an atom of 
a chemical element as compared with that of an 





atom of hydrogen. 
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A MAGNIFICENT OFFER 


This Great Standard Bible Reference 
Library at One-quarter Original Price 


Every Book Newly Made. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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Original Price $44.50 


oy $100 
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Every Volume 
Strongly and Handsomely 
Bound in Cloth 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET and BROWN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


A complete ay oe explanatory and practical—on the Old and 
New Testaments (2 vols.), 1880 pages. Former price $9.00. The body of the work 
consists of notes that are concise, learned, free from verbiage, and easily under- 
stood, that elucidate and explain difficult passages of Scripture. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church: ‘It deserves a place on the table of every 
Bible student.”’ 


CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA 


By Rev. A. R. Pausset, A.M. 753 pages, 600 illustrations, Regular price, $5.00. 

This great work is the result of seven years of labor by the author, contains 
three thousand seven hundred articles, and presents a completeness, conciseness 
and thoroughness, such as to make it a perfect Bible Cyclopedia. It sets forth 
briefly and suggestively those doctrinal and experimental truths that are contained 
in the written Word itse'f. 

Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D.: ‘* Aside from the obvious merit of this work, the name 
of Fausset is quite enough to ensure its immediate reception.” 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 


The celeorated Jewish Historian, translateu trom the original Greek by Wm. Whiston, A.M. 
nearly 1000 pages. Former price, $4.00. 

In this great work is contained the History and Antiquities of the Jews, De- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, 
John the Baptist, James the Just, and the sacrifice of Isaac. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


By Rev. John Kitto, D.D.,F.S.A. 735 pages, 220 engravings. Former price, $4.50. 

No modern writer has contributed more largely to enrich the biblical literature 
of our time than John Kitto in this magnificent work. Deeply interesting and in- 
structive, and abounding in striking pictorial illustrations, it should have a place in 
every home. Over 100,000 copies of this popular work have been sold. 


EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH 


The Authorized American Edition. 

Two volumes. Former price $6.00. Royal 8vo, 1524 pages, handsomely bound 
in silk cloth. Gives a full account of the society, life and development—intellectual 
poe a Palestine, to serve as a frame and background for the picture of 
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The Sunday-School Times recommends it : ** It is positively refreshing to read a lif@ 
of the Savior which is critical in the best and truest sense of the word, and is bibli- 


cal at the same time.” 
CONCISE CYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Biblical, ae ical, Theological, Historical, Geographical and Practical. Edited by 
Rev. E. B. Sanford, D.D. ‘Beautifully illustrated. 985 pages. Regular price, $3.50. 

This work will prove a surprising storehouse of information regarding Church 
History, Bible History, Bible Names, Places, Customs, Doctrines, Creeds, Denomi- 
nations, the Early Church, the Story of the Reformation, the various Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, Theologians, Scholars, Cathedrals, Churches, etc. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE. BIBLE 


Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner of University of London. It isr- 
merly sold for $4.50. : 

Contains 1024 pages, finely illustrated. An indispensable aid. to ministers, 
teachers, families, Sunday-school superintendents and Bible readers generally. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF SAINT PAUL 


By the Rev. J. W. Conybeare, M.A., of Cambridge, and J. S. Howson, D.D., of Liverpool. 
Formerly sold for $4.50. 

Contains 1014 pages, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, etc. There is no 
work that will compare with this in giving a life-like picture of the great apostie 
and the work which he did. 


THREE THOUSAND SELECTED QUOTATIONS 
: PB Josiah Gilbert. Introduction by Chas. S. Robinson, D.D. 681 pages. Former price, 


Burning words of brilliant writers, from the literature of all ages, with com- 
plete index of authors and subjects. Undenominational and evangelical. Preach- 
ers, teachers and Bible students will be charmed with these bright utterances, 
which clearly and forcibly express or apply some religious truth. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


By Alexander Cruden, M.A. Former price, $1.50. 
Contains 758 large octavo pages. Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture, and, 
next to the Bible, no volume is of greater value to the Bible student than Cruden’s 





Concordance. 





CASH PRICES 


Choice of 10 « 
Choice of 8 « 
Choice of 6 * 
Choice of 4 “* 
Choice of 2 « 


Choiceof 10 « . 10.00 
Choiceof 8 « . 8.25 
Choice of 6 * . 6.75 
Choice of 4 « . 5.00 
Choiceof 2 « . 3.00 





MONTHLY PAYMENT PRICES 
Complete Set, 12 Vols. . $11.00 Cemplete Set, 12 Vols. . $13.00 


~ 
DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING 


On the Monthly Payment Plan we require an advance of 
12.00 $2.00 with order, and promise to pay $1.00 monthly until 
° payment is completed. Books forwarded at once by freight 

or express on receipt of cash price or the first instalmen 
. 10.00 ipt of cash pri the first instal t 
of $2.00. Customers pay freight or express charges. Cus- 
° 8.00 | tomers at remote points or in foreign countries desiring us 
6.00 to prepay will need to send 30 cents per volume to cover 
° ° cost 0 tage or express. Safe delivery guaranteed to 
c 4.00 | any station in thecountry ortoany mail point in the world. 











E guarantee to THE LirERary Dicest readers that these great books which we offer at such a marvelously low ape are newly made, clearly printed, strongly and hand- 


wasn > hound in cloth, and satisfactory in every.way. We will take back any or all books that are not satisfactory 


n ten days after examination, and will return money,de- 


ducting caly the return freight or express charges. Established 1866. Mention Taz Lirkrary DigEst when you order. 


Ihe S.S.SCRANTON COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, HARTFORD. CONN. 


Readers of [HE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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7 Vail Yours | o-day 


For 4 cents in stamps, we will send to 
your address a trial stick, in nickeled 
box (enough for a month’s shaving) of 


/ COLGATE'S | 


SHAVING STICK | 


Your acceptance of this offer is the 
most simple and economical way of 
proving once and for all, to your own 
satisfaction, that Colgate’s 
Shaving Stick is better than 
the soap you thought was best. 
Makes a richer, milder lather 
in a neater, quicker way. 


You Can Prove It 


Colgate & Co. ” ben ¥" New York 





Makers of Fine Soaps and Perfumes. Established 100 Years. 
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